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MREATENED DIVISION OF 
ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 
IS AVERTED AT TORONTO 


ire-Casualty and Life Groups Each 
to Have Vice-President and 
Secretary 


HANGES IN BY-LAWS MADE 





Bert N. Mills, Secretary of Bankers 
Life of Iowa, Elected Presi- 
dent for 1932 


Toronto, Oct. 6—For a time it looked 
ks if the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence meeting in Toronto this week would 
ylit into two organizations, one of which 
would be fire and casualty, and the other 
lie insurance. There were various ex- 
eclltive meetings on the subject, the net 
result being that the conference’s en- 
tity is retained. 

It was decided however to make a 
change in the by-laws reconstructing the 
machinery of the organization along dif- 
ferent lines than heretofore. In conse- 
uence the fire and casualty companies’ 
kroup will have a vice-president and sec- 
ttary and a couple of executive commit- 
teemen and so will the life insurance 
ompanies’ group. 

The life insurance group at a meeting 
mn Tuesday morning expressed the pref- 
rence to have Bert N. Mills as presi- 
lent of the Conference and he was 
lected to that position on Wednesday. 
Under the new regulations a life insur- 
ance man will be president. of the In- 
Surance Advertising Conference every 
two years. Nelson A. White of the 
Provident Mutual Life was elected sec- 
teary and Charles C. Fleming of the 
‘fe Insurance Co. of Vi irginia, treasurer. 

Career of New President 

The new Conference president is sec- 
Ttary of the Bankers Life of Iowa and 
a charge of that company’s extensive 
advertising program of varied nature. He 
has been with the Bankers Life for a 


oneal of vears. A graduate of Grinnell 
| he went into the newspaper 
lusiness, first as a reporter on a small 


lowa paper and later became one of the 
‘St reporters in Des Moines. He was 
"the Des Moines Capital when his 
pork attracted the attention of the late 
Bee Kuhns, then president of the 
Bankers Life 
Mr. Mills’ first work with that com- 
pany was taking charge of its house or- 
- later being given the direction of 
al the comp any’s literature. There fol- 
lowed iner« ased responsibilities in the 
Production d livision of the company’s ac- 
ites - is one of the most popular 
‘ool the Insurance Advertising Con- 
" tel also stands particularly well 
“tacralb omes. He is married and has 
co toms ‘nted children, one of his daugh- 
Tk g an exceptionally gifted pianist. 
€ life group selected for its vice- 
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PHOENIX © 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the.test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 











Excellent Service and Facilities 
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Indemnity Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 









































President and chairman Ken H. Mathus, 





The World Series 


Meantime another world series, all the peoples of 
the nations participating. The first of such inclusive 
magnitude. Economic normalcy and economic abnor- 
malcy the opponents. A vast multitude of rooters for 
each side, but with the betting in favor of normalcy. 
The series is long-drawn-out, and the last innings ap- 
parently not yet in sight. Despite errors and accidents, 
the playing thus far points to ultimate victory of nor- 
malcy. 


By helping to maintain the courage of all the players 
through maintaining the confidence of American fans, 
the United States is doing its part toward winning a 
happy outcome of the continuing world series. 


Life insurance is cooperating by working, as it has 
never before done, to stabilize individual and corporate 
finance, and reinstate the good old principles of thrift 
and financial sanity throughout the nation. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 




















DISABILITY COMMITTEE OF 
A. L. C. HAS DEFINITE PLAN 
OF LIMITS AND UNDERWRITING 


Company Maximum of $250 
Monthly and Aggregate of 
$6,000 a Year 


BENEFIT HAS BEEN ABUSED 


Gerard S. Nollen’s Committee Finds 
Weak Spot in Claim Dep’t. 
and Underwriting 











By Clarence Axman 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 8—The report of the 
disability committee of the American 
Life Convention at its annual meeting 
here, Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life Co., chairman, will be pre- 
sented to the convention Friday. It will 
review the situation, diagnose reasons 
for the troublesome features of disa- 
bility, outline what was discussed at the 
meetings of companies in the East on 
the subject, make some recommendations 
and conclude with the narration of sug- 
gestions which have been made in the 
past. 

Rates and Practices Must Be Adjusted 
to Conditions 

The statement will be made that dis- 
ability cannot be profitably written un- 
less the underwriting and claim depart- 
ments of companies are competent and 
efficient. Also disability practices must 
be so adjusted that they will be ade- 
quate in periods of depression as well 
as in periods of prosperity. These rates 
and practices must be adjusted on a 
more conservative basis than at present. 

Would Set Income Benefit Limits 

It is recommended that the applica- 
tion contain questions about earned in- 
come of insurance applicants and also 
about present coverage including non- 
cancelable insurance. Recommendations 
are to be made regarding limits. 

In that respect the report recommends 
that no individual shall be permitted to 
increase his income disability coverage 
egate of $6,000 per an- 
num in all companies on the risk even 


beyond the ager 


though the insured’s earned income may 
be many times that amount. 


Sees Benefit as Abused 


It will also be recommended that there 
be a limit of income disability in all 
companies on any one individual to a 
maximum of 50% of earned income. Also 
that company coverage on any indi- 
vidual be limited to a maximum of $250 


per month. 

The committee believes that the pres- 
ent unfortunate disability situation has 
grown out of the abuse of disability. 
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INSURANCE BROKERS: 


Collections, Credits and Contingencies 


HE GENERAL INSURANCE BUSINESS is a vari- 

ety of accounts involving collections that are not 
always easy to make, and authorized sixty day ex- 
tensions often running over that time into credits 
assumed by the broker himself ...The Life Insurance 
business eliminates two of his major problems: 
Credits, and the current obligations in the event of 
death ... Life Insurance is spot cash business, and 
collections are automatic. Insurance on the broker’s 
own life in separate contract for current indebtedness 
relieves him of the difficulty of selecting the right time 
to die... In addition to this, Life Insurance also does 
for the broker precisely what it will do for his cus- 


tomers, particularly if it is negotiated thru— 


— Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 
LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN ST. BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street 

Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 Tel.: White Plains 9086 
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Legal Group Holds Opening Spot-Light 


Allen May Elected Chairman; Oklahoma Foreclosure Situa- 
tion; Visitors From Other Organizations 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—The twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Afnerican Life 
Convention got under way here on Mon- 
day with the legal section. Two ques- 
tions of importance were insurance 
trusts and the effect, of germ diseases 
upon the human system as companies 
note it under the accident clauses, double 
indemnity provision of the policies. 

Some courts have held that typhoid 
fever is an accident, others say differ- 
ently. In fact, germs is one of the com- 
pelling subjects now before the medical 
divisions. 

Trust discussion in part had to do with 
whether the assignment route or the 
naming of a new beneficiary should be 
used in the creation of an insurance trust. 


Oklahoma Foreclosure Situation Up 

jn Tuesday afternoon there was a 
resolution presented by former Attorney 
General Frank W. McAllister, now vice- 
president and general counsel, Kansas 
City Life, to the effect that the section 
appoint a committee to co-operate with 
other organizations, associations, etc., in- 
terested in proposed changes of constitu- 
tion of Oklahoma relative to extending 
the time in which corporations may own 
real estate not actually used in their own 
particular business. There is a clause in 
that constitution which limits such own- 
ership to six years after which time the 
state may take steps to compel sale. This 
is embarrassing to the holders of the 
property taken under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings because of the frozen condi- 
tion of the land market. 

Insurance companies are not the only 
ones interested as the Oil concerns in- 
vestment companies, banks and other 
owners of foreclosed property would be 
compelled to sell property after the ex- 
piration of the six years’ period. A pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution 
would extend that time and the resolu- 
tion was to express approval of such an 
extension of grace. The resolution was 
passed, 

One of the topics of compelling inter- 
est was disability and this was not only 


discussed in papers and in rooms and 

committee meetings but in lobbies alsc. 

The American Life Convention’s disabil- 

ity committee report will be given to the 

executive session Friday afternoon. 
Legal Section Officers 

Allen May, vice-president and general 
attorney of the Missouri State Life, St. 
Louis, was elected chairman of the legal 
section of the American Life Convention 
Tuesday afternoon. Mr. May was secre- 
tary of the session. At one time he was 
assistant attorney general for Missouri 
and has been with the Missouri State 
Life for a number of years. After being 
associate counsel for some time he was 
promoted to his present title early this 
year. R. F. Baird, general counsel, Lin- 
coln National Life, was elected secretary 
of the legal section, succeeding Allen 
May. For years he has been a promi- 
nent figure in this section 

The main session of the American Life 
Convention got under way Wednesday 
morning with an attendance between four 
and five hundred, somewhat smaller than 
at Chicago last year. The executives 
gathered in the serious frame of mind 
which marks all conventions of execu- 
tives nowadays. But the general consen- 
sus of opinion is that while the many 
problems of the business should not be 
minimized there are some bright spots 
and may be the situation is not so seri- 
ous as pessimists think it is. 

Visitors From Other Organizations 

Among those here are Insurance Man- 
ager Terence Cunneen, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, representatives 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, including George T. Wight, 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., and Vincent L. 
Whitsitt, and Major Roger B. Hull of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

As the convention gathered for the 
afternoon there was widespread interest 
in learning what James D. Craig, actu- 
ary, Metropolitan Life, would say about 
social insurance in Europe following his 
recent trip there as a member of the 
Metropolitan Life’s European social in- 
surance survey. 


Industrial Section Before Executive Body 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—The companies 
which write industrial as well as ordi- 
nary business met in caucus this after- 
noon an voted to petition the American 
Life Convention executive committee that 
an exclusively group insurance section be 
lormed. One -of those advocating the 
step was Charles W. Gold, president of 
the Pilot Life. Judge Byron K. Elliott, 
Manager of the A. L. C., was present and 
said the petition would be forwarded to 
the executive committee. 

W. J. Bradley, Home Life of America, 
Was chaizman of the meeting. He said 
that ten of the twelve member companies 
Which write industrial business have ex- 
Pressed themselves in favor of an in- 
dustrial section. Some time ago a com- 
Mittee of the Convention headed by Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, looked 
‘ the question but the committee was 
‘ischarged. There have been other steps 
Coking towards formation of an indus- 
trial section. 
dustet® talk Mr Bradley said that in- 
lave al agents have been pioneers and 
pre contributed in great measure to 
mexing the public insurance conscious. 
ieee oe than 80,000 men selling 
tet 1a! insurance with a weekly con- 

with 56,000,000 people. There are 


nearly 90,000,000 industrial policies in 
force. Every week a quarter of a million 
people are insured by industrial agents. 

Some of the subjects suggested for dis- 
cussion in the proposed industrial life 
section are as follows: the growing evil 
of cash surrenders; elimination of waste 
of man-power and business through 
proper selection training and agency su- 
pervision; selection and conservation of 
business; control of the expense factor 
in management and cost of business; re- 
duction of agency finals and special sal- 
ary losses; mortality ratio on claims un- 
der and over two years; uniform agency 
applications; elimination of non-produc- 
ing and undesirable agents and agency 
deficiencies; reduction of policy loans 
and liens; conservation of ordinary and 
industrial business, and education of the 
public. 





D’Olier 
Brings 
Greetings 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—Col. Franklin 
D’Olier, vice-president of the Prudential, 
addressed the American Life Convention 


today, bringing greetings from the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 


John M. Laird, Connecticut General 
Vice-President, Slated to Be Next 
President of American Convention 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 8—The election of of- 
ficers of the American Life Convention 
for the coming year will take place Fri- 
day afternoon and the slate is for the 
election of John M. Laird, vice-president 
of the Connecticut General Life, as presi- 
dent of the convention. 

Mr. Laird has long been prominent in 
the councils of the actuarial societies and 
has served on important committees in 
connection with outstanding matters be- 
fore the business such as the disability 
problem. 

He was born ii Bayfield, Ontario, in 
1885. He attended the University of To- 
ronto from which institution he joined 
the London Life in the actuarial depart- 
ment. In January, 1910, Mr. Laird went 
with the actuarial department of the Con- 
necticut General Life. Seven years later 
he was made actuary and in 1927 was 
elected to the vice-presidency of that 
company. 

Mr. Laird is one of the country’s great 
experts on the subject of disability and 
for three years was chairman of the 
American Life Convention disability com- 
mittee. In 1928 that committee made a 
report which attracted attention through- 
out the insurance world and in the fol- 
lowing year the committee again re- 
ported in a document also widely read. 
Both reports were for the guidance of 
companies which had been writing dis- 
ability and were not recommendations as 
to what the convention should do. 

Three years ago he went on the Con- 
vention’s executive committee and is still 
on it. Mr. Laird is editor of the “Trans- 
actions” of the Actuarial Society of Am- 
erica which position also makes him a 
member of the council. 

In Hartford the new president is trus- 





JOHN M. LAIRD 


tee of the State Savings Bank and also 


of the Loomis Institute. He is a director 
of the Hartford Golf Club and treasurer 
of the Immanuel Congregational Church. 
He is also a fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety, the American Institute of Actua- 
ries, the Casualty Actuarial Society and 
an associate of the British Institute of 
Actuaries. Mr. Laird has two children, 
a boy at Yale and a daughter who is at- 
tending private school. Mrs. Laird is 
active in the College Club of Hartford 
and a charter member of the Town and 
Country Club. 


Claim Side of Disability Problems 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—The claim side of 
disability was discussed today by C. O. 
Pauley, secretary of the Great Northern 
Life, following the reading of a set pa- 
per by Robert Metcalf of the Connec- 
ticut General. He said in part: 

“I believe that it is safe to say that 
disability insurance itself is responsible 
for more of our losses than any other 
cause and perhaps more than all others 
combined. It is difficult to get figures as 
to probable losses and necessary rates. 
Even in legitimate claims where the dis- 
ability is real and permanent the claim- 
ant lives longer than would be expected 
if it were not for the insurance. 

“He is enabled by the benefits he re- 
ceives to obtain better care and medical 
service thus prolonging his life but an 
even greater factor is the relief from 
worry over financial affairs and the fear 
that he and his family may suffer want 
and privation. 

“The real difficulty arises from, the 
effect of such insurance on potential ma- 
lingerers of neurotic types and prolonga- 
tion of legitimate but what should be 
temporary disabilities. Deliberate malin- 
gerers are common. Many are clever 
feigning paralysis, epilepsy, injured back 
and all kinds of nervous disorders. Posi- 
tive proof of malingering is not easy to 
get. It is no wonder that in these dis- 
tressing days and financial difficulties in- 


cluding lack of work that many run away 
from troublesome self-supporting prob- 
lems and seek a solution in their dis- 
ability insurance. 

“Payment of insurance benefits over a 
long period gives a man a wrong point 
of view, warps his sense of justice and 
makes him think more is due him under 
his policy than he is entitled to receive. 
The problem for the claim man is largely 
one of restoring the will power and 
changing the condition of mind from one 
of passive dependence upon his insur- 
ance to a desire to return to a life of 
activity and usefulness. 

“It is a problem of rehabilitation men- 
tally more than physically. Most claim- 
ants have no job or position waiting for 
them. Disability is frequently due whol- 
ly to lack of suitable. work. Since sug- 
gestion is a powerful factor in the dis- 
ability of most claimants, counter sug- 
gestion should be employed. The com- 
pany’s physician can be of great help. 
The claimant’s own physician can be cul- 
tivated and if he can be enlisted in an 
effort to get the claimant back to work 
his help will be most valuable. 

“Whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
total and permanent disability insurance 
the troubles of the claim department 
have only begun. The business already 
in force will furnish an increasing prob- 
lem for many years to come as the in- 
sured becomes more educated to the pos- 
sibility of turning such insurance into 
annuities, particularly as greater numbers 
approach the retirement age of sixty 
when claiming of the annuity becomes a 
question of now or never.” . 
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American Life Convention Meeting 
tatorial powers before citer call 


Insurance Not The Answer to 
Unemployment Problems 
Says Actuary J. D. Craig 


Since the announcement that James I. 
Craig, actuary of the Metropolitan Life, 
Life Con- 


vention on “Social Insurance in Europe 


was to address the American 


with Respect to Problems of the Day,” 
his address has been awaited with great 
interest because it was the first public 
statement since Mr. Craig’s return after 
several months of study of the subject 
in Europe. 

Mr. Craig explained in his address that 
the Metropolitan has for years kept in 
touch with experiments and develop- 
ments in social insurance throughout the 
world and has issued several monographs 
on phases of the subject. With refer- 
ence to unemployment insurance which 
is so much discussed just now he said in 
his conclusions: “Insurance is a science 
requiring the presence of certain factors 
for it to function properly. Whether or 
not insurance furnishes a_ practical 
means of dealing with unemployment is 
a question which has not yet been satis- 
factorily answered. * * * Insurance is 
not the answer to the major problems 
of unemployment. The principal task is 
to eliminate the causes of unemploy- 
ment.” 

Where Insurance Fits Into Problem 


In a scholarly introduction to his ad- 


dress summarizing the problems in- 
volved, Mr. Craig said: “Due to the 
great interdependency of our present 


economic order, the earnings of the in- 
dividual usually ceases when labor ceases 
for any reason whatsoever, and the in- 
dividual is faced with the necessity of 
obtaining funds from other 
secure the necessities of life. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the opportunity for 
every individual to work shall, as far as 
possible, be maintained, 

“Insurance has demonstrated its adap- 
tability to make provision for certain of 
these risks through accumulation of re- 
serves which are drawn upon when in- 
capacity, old age, or death occur. 

“In essence then, insurance is simply a 
redistribution of a man’s income. In life 
insurance, a man reserves part of his 
yearly income for his family’s future af- 
ter his death; in health insurance he re- 
serves part of his income for the days 
he is prevented from working because of 
accident or sickness; while in the case 
of old age pensions he reserves some of 
his income for his later years of life. 
The fact that any individual may receive 
in insurance benefits more than the pre- 
miums which he has paid, together with 
interest, does not vitiate this principle of 
redistribution. 

“Recognizing then that insurance is, in 
the last analysis, a redistribution of in- 
come, it can only be applied to those who 
normally have incomes. This eliminates 
immediately the indigent. It eliminates 
to a large extent the part time or tem- 
porary worker, and it brings the ques- 
tion right down to the every-day, solid, 
substantial worker of the country. There 
is always a group of people who have 
little or no income. Attempts to create 
an artificial income for them under any 
insurance plan violates sound principles. 
The inclusion of such groups places an 
unwarranted burden on the financial 
structure, and introduces problems and 
issues which obscure. the real basis of 
the plan. The difficulties are similar to 
those arising in any form of insurance 
where risks are included that are not 
homogeneous; or where no insurable in- 


sources to 





t 


terest exists. No income can be paid out 
through insurance until funds have been 
accumulated for such payment. 

“Tt is fully recognized that no life in- 
surance can be issued after death, that 
no accident or health insurance can be 
issued while incapacity exists, but de- 
spite this it is frequently assumed that 
unemployment insurance can be granted 
after employment ceases. While an ex- 
position of these principles might seem 
unnecessary to the members of this Con- 
vention, nevertheless too much _ stress 
cannot be laid upon them when studying 
social insurance in connection with the 
problems of the day. It must be re- 
peated over and over that those who 
have no income to redistribute, as well 
as those to whom the contingencies have 
occurred, are outside the realm of in- 
surance. They are a problem for society 
at large, and society at large must meet 
this problem squarely. It cannot be 
passed on to any proposed scheme of 
insurance, and the attempts to do so 
abroad have resulted in innumerable 
complications. In a word then, for pur- 
poses of this discussion, the problems of 
the day center around the creating of an 
efficient mechanism to bring greater eco- 
nomic security against the major risks 
of life.” 

Social Insurance Abroad 


Coming to the subject of social insur- 
ance abroad Mr. Craig said: “Although 
the development of social insurance 
abroad has been rapid within recent 
years, certain broad tendencies seem to 
be emerging which may be briefly stated 
as follows: 

“The group of beneficiaries is being 
constantly enlarged by the addition of 
those normally unemployable and hence 
not properly insurable. 

“The payment of insurance benefits for 
unemployment, sickness, and old age 
pensions has not materially decreased 
the cost of institutional relief of various 
kinds, as has been predicted by advo- 
cates of similar plans in this country. 

“In unemployment insurance it has 
been found impossible, particularly dur- 
ing periods of protracted unemployment, 
to continue benefits throughout the pe- 
riod of unemployment from funds pre- 
viously accumulated. As a result, addi- 
tional government grants have been nec- 
essary in the form of “transitional” bene- 
fits, “crisis” relief, or “extended” benefits 
of one form or another. These addi- 
tional benefits must be paid by Society 
at large, either as a State grant or as a 
form of charity. The fact that there is 
an unemployment insurance scheme in 
no wise relieves Society at large of this 
additional responsibility. 

“Tt seems difficult for any government 
to finance on a sound actuarial basis the 
potential cost of social insurance. For 
example, for old age pensions the bene- 
fits payable increase each vear. with the 
result that a substantial liabilitv is in- 
curred upon the immediate adoption of 
any such plan. That liability for Great 
Britain was estimated to be 3,500.000,000 
dollars—an amount deemed impossible to 
liquidate, and hence remaining as a per- 
manent liability. 

“Under schemes. which originally pro- 
vided a flat benefit for all insured, sub- 
sequent experience has often shown that 
such scales are unsatisfactory. These are 
designed to meet the needs of the aver- 
age man, but apparently there is no 
average man. As a result, they provide 
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benefits which are either too large or too 
small for most of the insured. Those 
who have more than adequate protection 
are thereby over-insured. As in any 
type of insurance, over-insurance always 
results in unfavorable claim experience. 
Those for whom the flat rate of benefit 
provides inadequate protection clamor 
for an increased scale of benefits. While 
any such enlargement may improve the 
position of the under-insured. group, it 
necessarily aggravates the situation with 
respect to the group previously over- 
insured. Continual enlargement of this 
nature, for which there seems to be con- 
stant pressure, results in ultimate dis- 
aster. 

“Tt is often 
compensation insurance has decreased 
accidents, that life insurance has de- 
creased the mortality rate, and therefore 
advocates maintain that social insurance 
will decrease the sickness rate and the 
unemployment rate. Particularly is this 
argument used in regard to unemploy- 
ment insurance, the contention being 
that it tends to stabilize industry. There 
is no evidence today to support this con- 
tention. Rather there are indications 
that the rate of unemployment is in- 
creased. This is not solely due to ma- 
lingering or other abuses on the part of 
the worker but also to the apparent feel- 
ing of employers and the government 
that unemployment insurance in and of 
itself will solve the problem, and hence 
other measures are neglected. 

“The original provision in all unem- 
ployment insurance plans was to pay 
benefits for a definite limited period of 
unemployment. In a time of prolonged 
unemployment there is always a demand 
for the extension of this period, and such 
extensions are often granted. As no 
premium has been paid for this extended 
benefit and no funds accumulated, the 
cost must eventually be met by the gov- 
ernment. The requirements for receiv- 
ing payment of these added benefits are 
at the outset generally the same as those 
stipulated for the normal insurance bene- 
fits. In the case of poor law relief, pay- 
ment is restricted to those having no 
other means of support, and experience 
has shown that the application of this 
test eliminates many of those who were 
receiving the extended insurance bene- 
fits. 

“Benefits are increased and regulations 
relaxed with much greater ease and ra- 
pidity than benefits can be lowered and 
restrictions tightened. For at least a 
year or more it has been known that the 
unemployment insurance schemes of 
Great Britain and Germany needed dras- 
tic modification, but it required imminent 
national bankruptcy and practically dic- 


stated that workmen’s 


could make such modifications.” 
Summarizes Conclusions 

Mr. Craig then reviewed the develop. 
ments in this country along the lines of 
social insurance and formulated the fol. 
lowing as his conclusions on the subject: 
“Insurance is a science requiring the 
presence of certain factors for it to fune. 
tion properky. Whether or not ingyr. 
ance furnishes a practical means of deal. 
ing with unemployment is a question 
which has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. The unemployment risk fails 
to meet the requirements of insurance 
in many respects. The experience abroad 
furnishes very pessimistic evidence as to 
the practicability of state unemployment 
insurance. In spite of this the subject is 
receiving an enormous amount of atten. 
tion by organizations of every type and 
representing all interest of Society in 
this country. Experiments being con- 
ducted here under excellent auspices at- 
tempt to eliminate the weaknesses in 
state schemes and offer protection for 
those to whom it can properly be ap- 
plied. Many experiments are under way 
and it is hoped that out of these some 
plan may evolve which will prove ui- 
versally satisfactory. It is clear, how- 
ever, and the sponsors of these plans 
fully recognize the fact, that the utmost 
that can be expected of unemployment 
insurance is that it can only providea 
measure of protection against temporary 
loss of employment. It may provite 
some assistance to the man between one 
job and another, but not indefinitely, af- 
ter he loses his job. Insurance has not 
been able, and probably never will be 
able, to cover extended unemployment 
due to continued depression. Wherever 
attempted, it has become, in part at least, 
relief or charity, not insurance. 

“Insurance is, therefore, not the an 
swer to the major problems of unem- 
ployment. The principal task is to elimi- 
nate the causes of unemployment. 

“Tt seems clear from a study of com- 
pulsory social insurance in Europe that 
the entire system abroad is in as great 
a state of flux as are the social insur 
ance experiments now being carried 0m 
in this country. 

“The adoption of a universal scheme 
substitutes one set of problems for a- 


other. Once established, unsound pro 
visions are eliminated only with the 
greatest difficulty. The — experience 


abroad brings out clearly the difficulties 
involved when the State mingles in bus- 
ness. It has helped to emphasize to stt- 
dents in this country that there are cer 
tain problems which employers and et 
ployees must solve jointly and that there 
are others which are clearly and log 
cally the business of the State. It ha 
shown that there is a very fundament? 
duty falling upon the State for the cart 
of the unfortunates of society anable 
provide for themselves. It has demor 
strated that there is a resnonsibility 
resting upon industry to devise an & 
ficient mechanism on its own initiative 
for the provision of security against tht 
maior risks of life. rather than to wal 
until the state is forced to step in. 

“This responsibility of industry 
commerce may be briefly stated: Re 
serves must be built up out of contribtr 
tions of employers or emploves or both 
which shall be readily available for 
distribution to those emploves or the" 
dependents who meet with adversit! 
through unemployment, illness, accidet! 
old age, or death. 

“Today the members of this Conver" 
tion, the authorities of the various stats 
the leaders among employers ind & 
ploves, as well as those orgarizatio™ 
which influence public opinion, would ™ 
well advised to unite in defining ind pt 
claiming in the clearest possib'e tem 


the functions of the individual, the func 
tions of the employer. and the functio® 
of the state in providing economic 
curity.” 
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80 YEARS 


OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


Recently the Massachusetts Mutual 
Celebrated Its 80th Birthday! 


OUR score years of building! Throughout that period the 


Massachusetts Mutual has earned an enviable reputation for - 


sound judgment and able, progressive management—for 


sympathetic understanding of its policyholders’ problems and a 


strict adherence to the highest ideals of business conduct. 


Changing conditions bring changing needs! The Massachu- 
setts Mutual has ever been alert to the modern trend—the new 
standards of living... .. and during all these years has kept its 
judgment flexible, constantly adjusting itself to meet the new prob- 
lems of protection and conservation. 


Weare particularly grateful to our old policyholders for laying 
the foundation of this great business—those who have passed on 
the inspiring traditions of our Company and have helped so mate- 
rially to raise it to its present high position. 


AND NOW— 


in the beginning of our 81st year—we 
pledge ourselves anew to maintain the same 
high standards of service and fair treatment 
of policyholders for which the Company is 
so well known. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Massachusetts Mutual 
Insurance Now in Force 
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President’s Annual Address 


By Charles B. Robbins 


President, American Life Convention, and President, Cedar Rapids Life 
Insurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


At the close of my year as president of 
the American Life Convention it becomes 
my duty to report to the Convention as 
to conditions we have encountered dur- 
ing the year and to make any recom- 
mendations that I believe should be made 
as to the future management of the Con- 
vention. 

Before going into the conditions that 
confront the institution of life insurance, 
as well as every other business in 
America today, it might be well to look 
back a few years on the unexampled era 
of prosperity which the nation has en- 
joyed. In America we have attained 
higher standards uf living; more educa- 
tional advantages; more luxuries and 
more of the things that go to soften the 
rough pathway of life than any nation in 
the world has ever attained, or is likely 
to attain, for its people. We have become 
so accustomed to automobiles, radios, 
electrical labor-saving devices of all sorts 
and other material comforts that when 
the bubble of the stock market specula- 
tion burst in 1929, it was hard for the 
majority to realize that the same meas- 
ure of reckless expenditure for luxuries 
could no longer be indulged in, and that 
we must, for a time at least, content 
ourselves with the simpler things of life. 

It has been the experience of nations 
that the longer and more intense the pe- 
riod of prosperity and consequent specu- 
lation, the deeper and more profound is 
the period of depression following it. 
During the past year we have experi- 
enced such an era of depression to an 
extent that the nation has not experi- 
enced since the days of the early nineties. 
Thousands of banks have failed; stocks 
which were selling at unheard of prices 
have declined to almost nothing; farm 
mortgages which have always been con- 
sidered as safe a form of investment as 
could be made, have resulted in thou- 
sands of foreclosures; the bond market 
has declined until there seems to be no 
bottom, and due to all of these things, 
the confidence of the people of the 
United States has been shaken in our 
financial institutions, wholesale hoarding 
of currency has been common, and it 
has been difficult for business to over- 
come this handicap. 


Business Has Stood Test 


It should be a matter of the greatest 
pride to men engaged in the conduct of 
life insurance companies that their in- 
stitution is the only one that has with- 
stood the assaults of the depression, and 
that the life insurance dollar has re- 
mained constant, always worth 100% to 
the fortunate men or women who have 
invested their savings therein. It should 
be our first duty to see to it that no 
matter how strict are the economies 
which must be practiced by our compa- 
nies, we must maintain the standard of 
safety of life insurance investments, and 
see to it that the confidence of many, 
many millions of Americans has not been 
misplaced. 

Greater care than ever should be taken 
in the investment of life insurance funds. 
All unnecessary or even border line ex- 
penses should be dispensed with and 
complete solvency at all times be the 
only standard to be considered. 

A matter of growing concern is the 
tremendous increase in policy loans which 
is still continuing. But we must remem- 
ber that when a laboring man has lost 
his position and when a man in a small 


business is threatened with bankruptcy, 
they are compelled to draw upon their 
last reserve—the savings which accumu- 
lated on their life insurance policies. The 
part life insurance has played in pre- 
venting poverty, starvation and bank- 
ruptcy during the present crisis can never 
be accurately estimated, but the millions 
of dollars which have been borrowed on 
policies have undoubtedly saved many of 
our people from privation and poverty, 
and many businesses from complete fail- 
ure. 


_Let us not be too concerned about the 

situation. When public confidence in 
banking is again restored deposits will 
flow in to those institutions and a more 
liberal policy in regard to small loans 
can be pursued than is at present pos- 
sible. With the inevitable return of 
prosperity which has already started and 
will, I firmly believe, be more apparent 
as the new year comes on, we will find 
that policy loans are decreasing and 
eventually will be back to their normal 
figure. 

As an institution, the American Life 
Convention has had a satisfactory and 
prosperous year. The details of the man- 
agement of the Convention will be given 
in the reports of Byron K. Elliott, man- 
ager and general counsel, and Wendell P. 
Coler, secretary and actuary, of the Con- 


vention. .It would be repetition for me 
to give them here. The Convention has 


stood firmly for the necessity of proper © 


principles and management of life insur- 
ance companies; has stood firmly against 
any stock jobbing schemes and manipu- 
lations of stock in the ownership of life 
insurance companies, and has continued 
its close affiliation and sympathetic co- 
operation with the Association of Life 
Presidents and with the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. It 
has been a busy year for the office, 
where many problems have been present- 
ed and where many decisions of impor- 
tance to the life insurance world. have 
been made. 

It has been necessary to have more 
than the usual number of mee‘ings of the 
executive committee and no better proo? 
of the intense interest or the loyalty of 
the members of the American Life Con- 
vention can be given than in stating the 
fact that at all of these meetings of the 
executive committee there has been a full 
attendance of its members who have 
given their time from their own duties 
in the interests of life insurance as a 
whole. The mature judgment and under- 
standing of these men who are the lead- 
ers in life insurance, has been of the 
highest value in the conduct of the Con- 
vention. 


Stand on Disability 


For some years the matter of total and 
permanent disability benefits has been 
receiving the earnest consideration of the 
Convention. It seems to be apparent 
that this benefit was enlarged and its 
provisions extended to an unsafe degree 
by life insurance companies. The month- 
ly payments per thousand on total dis- 
ability claims is, to my mind, not prop- 
erly a part of a life insurance policy. It 
should be left to health and accident 
companies, who are especially equipped 
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: os lranspor 
to handle claims arising under such pr compa 
visions. It has been inevitable that dur. ; 
ing the period of such profound fina. spit 
cial depression as we have been exper plane. 
encing that claims should multiply, jus{ from 
as fire insurance company claims mult- yy 
ply during such periods. Border line Nting 
cases will always find sympathetic juries death: 


in event that the company resists the ~ 
claim, and the result has been that peg |” ™ 
miums charged have been utterly inade- 
quate for the payments which must be OU 
made under this provision. <A commt- 


tee appointed by the Convention has beet Golf ( 
considering this matter during the pat Busi 
year and will make its report during thi 
session. Frar 
Under the aggressive and competetl golf cl 
management of Lee Parker the American at las 
Service Bureau has continued its career Bosto 
of usefulness. From having been a lif He us 
bility to the Convention and member now i 
companies, it has shown such a prosper J the B 
ous growth that on the first of Septem. wheth 
ber it showed’a surplus of over $%)itl chang 


Every member company has been repailf The 


in full the amount of advances and loansg™ cently 
to the bureau. If member companies share 
would all take advantage of the bureaji and \ 
and place their inspections with it wher J Never 
ever possible, the extent of its opera ji 's aly 
tions and service could be substantially mean 
increased and material contribution mat: ™™ 'stit 
to the Convention itself. It deserves tht g™ come 
continued and increasing support of alg becat 
the members. - no r¢ 

In closing I want to thank not only the let t 


un) 
officers of the Convention and the mem 't 


bers of the executive committee, bi 

many members of the Convention wht SE 
have given such loyal and_ unfalterm 
service to the Convention during the pa 
year. It has been a privilege to ser Th 
with these men and the Convention ™) 

well be thankful for their membershi AM 








and their interest in its organization. ords 
ager 

NO CHANGE IN DISABILITY re 
Bankers National Life Hopes to Con 7 
tinue Feature; Depends on Agents rot 
Co-operation 2 


No change in granting of disabillt this 
benefits is at present being contemplate of | 


by the Bankers National Life, accord!” P 
to the announcement of George a bes 
vice-president of the company. ” 192 
Ramee says in a letter to the compa" i 


agents: - ct 
“Your company has been giving re Mi 
consideration to this question ané | 


still hope to be able to continue on Wl! 
our disability coverage unchanged. oe 
ever, to permit our doing this, we ™* 
have your wholehearted support and ©” J £c 
operation. Whether your company “ 
continue on as at present depends, Be 
a great extent, upon you.” 
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Reduce Group Rate 
For Aviation Risks 


MINIMUM EXTRA PREMIUM LESS 


New York Insurance Superintendent 
Promulgates New Schedule; Accident 
Experience Better 


Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick of the New York Insurance 
Department has promulgated new mini- 
mum extra premium rates for group in- 
surance covering employes of transport 


and air mail companies which are a re- 
duction from the former minimum rates. 
Ina letter to the group writing compa- 
nies Superintendent Van Schaick says 
tht due to the improvement in the acci- 
dent experience in the aviation industry 
jor 1930 a reduction can be made. 

In November, 1930, the extra premium 
for transport and air mail companies was 
established at 10 cents per $1,000 per hour 
fown. The new rates which go into ef- 
fect immediately reduce this to 5 cents 
extra per $1,000 per hour flown. The new 
schedule reads as follows: 

Proposed 
Industry Extra Premium 
Aviation and Airplane 
Manufacture 

lransport and/or air mail 

companies 5c extra per M per 

hour flown 
But if pilots, co-pilots and 

other members of air- 
plane crews are excluded 
from coverage $1.00 
Or if the policy is written 
with a restriction elimi- 
nating coverage for 
deaths and permanent 
total disability caused 
by aviation accidents... No extra 





OQUIMET TALKS TO AGENTS 
Golf Champion Praises Life Insurance 
Business in Address Before Boston 

Association 

Francis O. Ouimet, national amateur 
golf champion, was one of the speakers 
at last week’s luncheon-meeting of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
He used to be in life insurance. He is 
now in the banking business and he told 
the Boston agents that he was not sure 
whether he was sorry he had made the 
change. 

The golf champion said that he had re- 
cently received an order to buy 500 
shares of a certain stock “at nothing,” 
and was sure that such an order would 
never be given for life insurance, which 
is always basically sound and the finest 
means of protection ever offered by any 
Institution. In telling about his recent 
comeback in golf, Ouimet said that “just 
because 2 man is growing older it is 
No reason why he has to step aside and 
~ the youngsters have all the best of 


SHATTER PREVIOUS RECORDS 


Two Northwestern National Agencies 

urn in Record September Business; 

Company Shows Gain 

All previous September production rec- 
ords tor the Truman H. Cummings 
agency, Detroit, and H. O. Wilhelm & 
Co, Omaha, agencies of the Northwest- 
share ston Life of Minneapolis, were 
: a during the month just closed, 
“Ss Northwestern National as a whole re- 
a its second censecutive month 
ie ng @ gain in new insurance written 
of 0" over the corresponding month 
al agencies nearly doubled their 
1923 : . us September marks, made in 
tivety e finish second and third, respec- 
the dear tes Fe company’s agencies for 
i nth. The White & Odell agency, 

Mneapolis, was first. 


OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 
P & A. Sturm Co. of Buffalo, with a 
; eral underwriting office in the Pru- 
ntial Building of that city, has just 


Ope - ° 
pened a branch office in Depew, near 
uffalo, ' 

















When the Going 
is Rough 


The time to appraise men is when 
difficulties must be surmounted. 


Anybody will find the travel pleasant 
on Easy Street. 


It is to the everlasting credit of the 
Life Insurance fraternity that 
they have preserved the great 
ideal of their calling despite 
adverse economic conditions. 


REMEMBER STIRLING’S COUPLET: 


“A pilot’s part in calms cannot 
be spy’d; 

“In dangerous times true worth 
is only tried.” 














INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFriz.Lp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















The Maccabees Selects 
M. E. O’Brien for N. Y. 


ENTIRE 


TO HANDLE STATE 
New Agency Manager Plans Expansion 
Program Here; Former Detroit Life 
Pres.; G. A. Collard His Assistant 


M. E. O’Brien, former president and 
one of the organizers of the Detroit Life 
and who joined The Maccabees in July 
in a special executive capacity, has now 
been given jurisdiction over the entire 
state of New York, including the met- 
ropolitan area, succeeding J. E. Martin 
resigned. Mr. O’Brien’s headquarters 
are in New York City. Associated with 
him as agency director is Guy A. Col- 


M. E. O’BRIEN 


lard, who recently resigned as agency su- 
pervisor for Ohio of the North American 
Life. Mr. Collard is a former Equitable 
Society man, having been at one time its 
western manager with headquarters in 
Denver. 

With a background of twenty-five 
years of executive training in the busi- 
ness Mr. O’Brien is well qualified to di- 
rect the expansion activity of The Mac- 
cabees in New York. One of his first 
steps will be to select district managers 
for the metropolitan area and upstate, 
the concentration being placed on 
Greater New York. 

Maintains Relief Fund of $1,250,000 

The policy of The Maccabees, consid- 
ered one of the strongest fraternals in 
the country, has been to build up a social 
organization and at the same time pro- 
vide insurance for its members. A man 
or woman joining the lodge is permitted 
to buy as he sees fit. Conversely, a man 
buying insurance in The Maccabees is 
automatically made a member of the 
lodge. At the close of 1930 The Macca- 
bees had insurance in force of $203,213,- 
936 and assets of $46,378,340; in addition 
a relief fund for members in distress of 
more than $1,250,000. Since 1923 when 
the organization revalued all its insur- 
ance business on the American 314% 
basis, its progress has been rapid. 





PROVIDENT BUSINESS UP 
The September issued business of the 
Provident Mutual Life was the largest 
in its history, according to a telegram 
President M. Albert Linton sent to the 
company’s branch office managers last 
week. The August and September issued 
business was 26% ahead of the corre- 
sponding months for 1930. 
KEFFER SEPTEMBER GAIN 
R. H. Keffer, general agent for the 
Aetna Life in New York City, announces 
that his agency paid for $1,627,757 during 
the month of September as compared 
with $1,501,293 for the same month of 
last year. The total business paid for by 
this agency for this year to October 1 


is $19,046,894. 
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Annual Report of Manager 
and General Counsel 


By Byron 


Today the Convention membership to- 


138 These companies 
had business in force at the close of the 
last thirty-one and 


three-quarter billion dollars, and admit- 


tals companies. 


calendar year of 
ted assets of four and one-half billion 
dollars. One year previously the Con- 
had 
force of twenty-six and one-half. billion 
dollars. the 
how ending six companies were admitted 
The Actna Life, Michi- 
gan Life, Home Life of Washington; 
American Union Life, Gulf States Life, 
Dallas, and United Mutual Life, Indi- 
anapolis. Five member companies were 


vention membership insurance in 


During Convention year 


to membership. 


merged with other member companies: 
Springfield Life, merged with the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life; Southern States Life, 
merged with Volunteer State Life; Home 
Life of Fordyce, Ark., merged with Cen- 
tral States Life, St. Louis; Des Moines 
Life and Annuity, merged with Royal 
Union Life, and Western States Life 
merged with California State Life. The 
executive committee now has under con- 
sideration applications for membership 
from eight additional companies. 
During the convention year the nation 
again observed the performance of life 
insurance during a severe national de- 
No tabulation can ever be 
made of all the individual financial crises 
which loans on policies enabled the busi- 
ness men of the country to tide over. 


pression, 


Some life insurance money which was 
borrowed upon the security of policies 
was lost by the borrower, of course; but 
it may be said that a great part of the 
policy loans, which rose through the two 
and one-half billion mark, found its way 
into the small businesses of the coun- 
try and saved for its owners the pro- 
prietorship which each had built up by 
hard work through the years. 
borrowed 


Money 
upon policies is emergency 
money, for men wisely take down a loan 
value after the exhaustion of other 
sources and only as a last resort. The 
shock of the depression has been severe; 
how much more crushing it would have 
been without the cushioning effect of 
policy loans! 

The people of America received during 
the last calendar year, in excess of two 
billion six hundred forty-two million dol- 
lars in payments from the life compa- 
nies. This figure was an increase of 
20%, or nearly one-half billion dollars 
over the preceding year. Eighty-two per 
cent of this immense sum was paid di- 
rectly to the beneficiaries of small poli- 
cies and flowed into every corner of the 
country. An insurance journal of nation- 
wide circulation comments upon the fact 
that these payments were greater than 
the total of all wages paid railway em- 
ploves, earners of the largest total wag- 
es of any single industry. The addi- 
tional point is made that these payments 
are more than three times the total de- 
posits in banks which suspended opera- 
tions in the United States in 1930. 

Notwithstanding these maturities and 
payments, total insurance in force made 
a respectable gain, and the admitted as- 
sets of legal reserve life companies passed 


K. Elliott 


the twenty-billion mark. Compared to 
the mounting figure of such assets, the 
national debt of the United States is 
beginning to lose its relative importance. 
In a normal year such results would 
prove that the American citizen is con- 
vinced of the value of adequate life in- 
surance; in a depression year, the same 
results disclose with astounding force 
that this conviction has the proportions 
of a national faith. 

One significance of the magnitude of 
those figures, which indicate the total 
volume of life insurance in force and 
which designate the vast resources held 
in reserve by the life companies, is not 
always recognized. To the public at 
large there is the appearance of a tre- 
mendous accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of the companies. Probably only 
insurance men themselves, knowing that 
these aggregate reserve resources will be 
improved constantly until eventual dis- 
tribution among more than half the pop- 
ulation of the country in average amounts 
of less than one thousand dollars per 
individual, recognize the system of legal 
reserve life insurance as the most po- 
tent machine ever devised by man to 
maintain a distribution of wealth among 
a nation’s citizens. Life insurance accu- 
mulates wealth onlv to preserve and in- 
crease it for a distribution rivaled in 
breadth and scope only by the census. 
Let the communists who cry for a re- 


distribution of wealth observe the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 
Legislation in the States 

The legislatures of forty-three states 
were in regular session; and seven in spe- 
cial session. Approximately one thou- 
sand of the multitude of bills examined 
in the executive office of the Convention 
were deemed of sufficient relevance to be 
reported to the companies through the 
medium of the legislative bulletin. For- 
tunately, a very small percentage of the 
measures offered reached enactment. 
While bills lost in the legislative mill 
and never becoming law lost their imme- 
diate importance, nevertheless they are 
carefully tabulated and compared with 
those of previous years, for the purpose 
of determining the trend of current legis- 
lative thought. As a measure to oppose 
oppressive taxation at the hands of fu- 
ture sessions, and to acquaint the public 
with the fact that a part of their pre- 
mium go to the state instead of for the 
purchase of insurance, it has been sug- 
gested from time to time that the pre- 
mium notice bear a statement to the ef- 
fect that “—— per cent of this premium 
is for state tax.” 

Nine states introduced measures to in- 
crease the existing premium tax rate, or, 
in the case of Nevada, to establish a pre- 
mium tax where none existed. In two 
states a premium tax increase became 
law. Arkansas raised the rate from 2 to 
2%4% in order to create a “sanitation 
fund” for the state board of health. South 
Carolina increased the rate from 2% to 
3%. In the latter state a similar meas- 
ure had been vetoed by the Governor 
when passed at the preceding session. 
Each measure is now signed by the chief 
executive of the state which enacted it. 
Although not involved in new legislation, 
it is to be noted that the District of Co- 
lumbia Corporation Counsel has held that 











In their strength is embodied the 
safety of the American Commonwealth 
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BYRON K. ELLIOTT 
the premium tax on insurance compat 
within the District is but 1%, where 
the Department has been collecting 
full 144% on such premiums. 

_Many proposals were made to pem 
the local imposition of a premium t 
for special purposes. In Alabama pr 
posals would have permitted both the ci 
and county of Mobile to collect a ( 
premium tax. Efforts of life companya 
ecutives were successful in defeatin 
these bills. 


A splendid fight, eventually crown 
with success, was made before the legis 
lature of Oregon. A proposal to charg 
an additional 4% premium, tax on all fu 
eign and alien insurance companies 
sued in Multnomah County (Portland! 
so as to provide a policemen’s andi 
firemen’s relief and pension fund w 
railroaded through the House with hi 
two dissenting voices. It lost in the Sef 
ate. 


A more involved and more insidio 
threat of an increased tax burden 
found in the income tax legislation ¢ 
many states. If the past legislative st 
son is to be characterized by any 0 
type of bill, it will become known 1 
the struggles the legislators had wi 
the subject of income taxes. In ané 
fort to relieve real estate, and especial 
farm property, from an_ excessive | 
burden, the average legislator finally 
cides upon an income tax. Not aval 
of the fact that most of the income! 
insurance companies must be preser\ 
to meet contract obligations, he will # 
troduce a bill which either includes 
mium income, or words his bill so # 
biguously as to leave the point in co 
plete doubt. After passing through cit 
mittee, where the insurance and oth 
interests presented their arguments ® 
furnished data and information, sx ™ 
come tax bills became law. Of the 
only one, Idaho, is applicable tom 
ance companies, the tax there being # 
plied to interest, rents and dividends © 
ceived by companies in the state. Tht 
states, Alabama, Kansas and Minnes0t 
will vote upon constitutional amet 
ments authorizing levy of an income @® 
New York is endeavoring, in a spe 
session called by Governor Roosevelt, 
alleviate the unemployment situation 
increasing income taxes 50%, and by a 
other most drastic measure which wo" 
tax the surplus of life and other, ms 
ance companies to the extent of 0% 


Taxation Before the States 


The major question before the a’ 
latures of the states of the Union ™ 
























been, and will continue to be, the re 
justment of taxation. The general ™ 
tive behind such a movement is men 
rious and deserves support. It must! 
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First Policy Issued 
In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization of carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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observed, however, that the legislators 
are men gathered from all walks of life, 
struggling to comprehend and regulate 
many technical subjects of which they 
have no knowledge. It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, that the representatives 
of each interest involved have found it 
necessary to appear and furnish infor- 
mation and explanations of particular 
subjects. In fact, he who does not aid 
the legislators with material and infor- 
mation at the time when they are con- 
sidering measures affecting his business 
has incurred some degree of blame if a 
wrong result is obtained. 

The proceeds of life insurance were 
awarded additional exemption from in- 
heritance tax in a number of states. In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wyoming 
now ‘exempt such payments where they 
are made to a beneficiary other than in- 
sured’s estate, or to a trustee for the 
benefit of designated beneficiaries. North 
Dakota and Oregon grant the exemption 
where proceeds are payable to benefi- 
ciaries other than insured’s estate, while 
the Oklahoma attorney general also ruled 
favorably in this respect. New York, 
however, amended its inheritance tax law 
so as to limit the exemption to that pro- 
vided by‘the Federal law. Florida, which 
has heretofore refused to adopt an in- 
heritance tax law, this year placed such 
a law on its statute books; the insurance 
exemption is $40,000 as in the Federal 
law. 

Delaware, Idaho, West Virginia, New 
York, California, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming and Massa- 
chusetts now provide for a state old age 
pension in some form. Maine and Ore- 
gon appointed a commission to investi- 
gate pensions. 

Investment bills were considered in fif- 
teen states. An entirely new investment 
law was adopted in Ohio. Colorado au- 
thorized the investments in incumbrances 
on realty. Indiana added bonds of Fed- 
eral land banks and joint stock land 
banks to the list. Oregon permitted the 
investment in or loans upon stock of 
another insurance company to the extent 
of 10% of an amount equal to the capi- 
tal and surplus. An Illinois statute pro- 
vided for limited purchase of industrial 
stocks and prohibited the purchase of 
stock of other life companies. New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey made minor 
changes, while Texas rewrote its invest- 
ment law. 


Exemption of Proceeds 


Compulsory investment bills similar to 
the Robertson law in Texas came to light 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and Oklahoma, but were defeat- 
ed in each state. 

A trend toward greater exemption of 
life proceeds from the claims of creditors 
is discernible in a number of states. Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina, Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin adopted the language of Sec. 
of the New York insurance laws. 
Other exemption measures were adopted 
in Arkansas, Indiana, New Hampshire 
and Wisconsin, while North Carolina vot- 
ers will be called to pass upon a consti- 
tutional amendment permitting exemp- 
tion of proceeds payable to wife or chil- 
dren, both during insured’s lifetime and 
after death. 

Legislation on other topics affecting 
life insurance was passed in many states, 
but the scope of this annual report will 
not permit other than mention of some 
of them. Oklahoma authorized non-med- 
ical up to $10,000, whereas an effort to 
authorize such insurance with a $2,500 
limit was defeated in Nebraska. In the 
latter state the attorney general ruled 
that no exemption is necessary, however, 
where an annual premium is to be paid 
in monthly instalments. Reasonable at- 


55a 


torneys’ fees are provided for in certain 
cases in Kansas, Oregon and Texas. Is- 
suance of  stock-with-policy contracts 
were prohibited in Oklahoma and Wyo- 
ming. The Alabama Department at- 
tained the same result by a ruling. Ne- 
braska extended its interpretation of the 
act to the issuance of bonds with poli- 
cies also. 

Delaware recodified its insurance laws. 
Governor LaFollette vetoed a revision of 
the Wisconsin Insurance Code which 
bore substantial changes in the form 
submitted originally. by the Code Revisor. 
The Governor of Indiana has appointed 
a commission to recodify the insurance 
laws of Indiana, and this commission is 
now working upon a code for presenta- 
tion to the legislature in 1933. A pro- 
posed new code died in the Idaho House, 
and other anticipated codifications in 
Ohio and Utah were not introduced. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance is a subject 
which has had the attention of both 
legislators and the officers of insurance 
companies. Approximately one-third of 
the states considered measures designat- 
ed to provide relief for unemployment, 
and many of these contained plans for 
such insurance. Ohio and Wisconsin au- 
thorized its Governor to appoint a com- 
mission to study unemployment and the 
feasibility of insurance thereof. New 
York enacted a law authorizing the cre- 
ation of companies for the underwriting 
of unemployment, but this measure was 
vetoed by Governor Roosevelt. Commis- 
sions and committees are studying the 
subject in a number of other states. 

Certain conclusions about unemploy- 
ment insurance have been drawn from 
the investigation made by insurance au- 
thorities. It is rather well agreed that 
unemployment, so long as our industries 
are organized and operated as they are, 
does not present a contingency of suffi- 
ciently ascertainable characteristics to be 
a proper subject for insurance, with the 
possible exception of known seasonal 
fluctuations. Employment conditions must 
first become more stabilized, and em- 
ployment must be placed upon a more 
certain basis. It would seem then that 
a control of unemployment is a condition 
precedent to any sound plan of insurance. 
The danger of either state or private en- 
trance into this field, with only the ex- 
perience and data available to date, are 
obviously tremendous. 


Disability Problem 


No topic has been more discussed, 
analyzed, spoken about, written upon or 
feared in life insurance quarters than 
income disability. A large number of 
companies discovered in it a source of 
great potential loss, and, in many cases, 
present loss. Payments upon disability 
claims advanced to a total sum in ex- 
cess of fifty million dollars, and dis- 
played an increase of 56% over the pre- 
vious year. The upward trend, although 
made more critical by the business de- 
pression and the lack of employment, 
gives promise of continuing to increase 
its rate in the next few years. Coupled 
with this unavoidable increase is the 
constant threat of suits similar to the 
Rascoe case (Federal Life v. Rascoe, 12 
Fed. (2nd- 693, 15 A.L.C. 4), where a 
judgment for a large sum was obtained 
upon the theory of an anticipatory breach 
and the commutation of future payments. 
Outright denial of liability upon a dis- 
ability claim may lay the basis for such 
a suit. 

The discussions of available means to 
meet the mounting losses upon income 
disability naturally fall into two distinct 
groups. The treatment of existing busi- 
ness presents very few new possibilities 
other than a stricter handling of claims. 
Many expressions are heard to the ef- 
fect that disability claims must be han- 
dled in a manner similar to the system 
used by health and accident companies. 
Specialized training and frequent inspec- 
tions and investigations are looked upon 
with more favor. Back of this phase of 
the problem lies the thought that too 
strict a handling of disability claims may 
result in impairing a valuable public 
opinion, but up through the years, to 
the effect that a life company pays with- 
out argument. This apprehension seems 
to. lend itself to overemphasis, for the 
contest of unjust claims can only inure 
to the credit of the companies. 

The form of the disability contracts 
now on the books cannot be changed; 
but if any improvement is possible, fu- 
ture business can embody it. The opin- 
ion which has received the most wide- 
spread acceptance during the year is that 
income disability should be abolished en- 
tirely and only waiver of premium re- 
tained in the future. Hesitancy to take 
this step is based primarily upon the 
fear of competitive conditions should 
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GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


We are now organizing the states of 
New York and New Jersey for 


THE MACCABEES 


One of the greatest human service 
institutions in the world 


A Legal Reserve Fraternity 


ii 
there be no general concerted mMovemen 
in that direction, and secondarily upo, 
the reluctance to desert a field in whic) 
a valuable, though perhaps costly, publi 
service, is being rendered. [n a gy. 
vey of the sentiment existing among 
American Life Convention companies jy 
July of this summer, 77% of the 111 com. 
panies expressing an opinion favored the 
immediate discontinuance of the incom 
disability benefit. Earlier in the yea; 
there had been several meetings of actya. 
ries and company officials in the Eas 
where a majority opinion was to the sam 
effect. There are, however, a respect: 
able number of company executives and 
high authorities who have positively op. 
posed the entire elimination of the ben. 
efit as far as their own companies ar 
concerned. Several of the smaller Cop. 
vention companies have dropped incom 
disability without finding such action any 
disadvantage in competition. A number 
of others have reduced the proportion 
of business written with the benefit of 
2% or 3% of total volume. Few com. 
panies are emphasizing it in selling, 

It is certain that a number of changes 
will be made in the method of under. 
writing the benefit by those companies 
who will continue it in the next year 
Already low limits have been set upon 
the maximum amount to be issued by 
the company to any one _ policyholder, 
and an attempt is being made to observe 
aggregate limits. It is interesting to note 
that in answer to a query as to whether 
a change in underwriting the benefit 
would eliminate the losses, thirteen com- 
panies answered in the affirmative and 
ninety-four in the negative. Among 
these replies appeared the comment that 
even the strictest underwriting would not 
project itself sufficiently far into the life 
of the policy to effect much control over 
losses. Greater emphasis, however, was 
laid upon the need for co-operation be- 
tween the companies in the settlement of 
a given risk. 

Many changes in the form of the bene. 
fit have been suggested. Lengthening the 
period required for presumptive perma 
nence to six, nine or twelve months 
widely advocated. Eighty-one of the 
Convention companies favored _ this 
change, although a number of them 
called attention to the fact that the losses 
were due not to a frequency of the claims 
but to their intensity and duration, and 
that the borderline case claim will a 
readily wait the extra time required @ 
he would the usual third or fourth 
months. However, a lengthened waiting 
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Purely Mutual 


Operating on a strictly legal reserve basis 
Admitted assets December 31, 1930 
Legal reserve American Experience 31.2% Dec. 31, ’30.. 
Insurance in force December 31, 193 
Benefits paid since organization...................... 180,720,106.62 
Annual Dividends 


ENERGETIC, ambitious men with organizing ability, either 
the big independent writer type or broker, or those who now 
feel qualified to handle a general agency, are offered an ex- 
tremely liberal commission and bonus arrangement and a 
chance to build quickly a large and profitable general agency. 


MANY ADVANTAGES FOR THE INSURED 


EE Rea ts ten. ks Sel $46,378,339.96 
38,578,949.00 
Ty Aenea eee 203,213,936.00 


a See PO aay Low Net Cost 





M. E. O’BRIEN 
Agency Manager, 
q State of New York 





The advantages offered to those who take insurance with 
The Maccabees are: The visiting nurses’ service, the two homes 
for aged members, the financial aid extended to members in 
times of disaster or misfortune (available through a relief fund 
of $1,200,000) and many others too numerous to mention in 
an advertisement of this kind. 


Investigate ‘and learn the whole story of The Maccabees and_ the 


future an agency connection holds for you. 
Arrangements can be made for a personal interview. 


THE MACCABEES 
1650 Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd St., New York City 


Correspondence is invited. 


GUY A. OOELARD 
tor, 
Sans" ek New York ae 
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The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Scranton, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICE S&S 
250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 
327 Bible House, N. Y. C. 
26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
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period would eliminate the accident claim 
of short duration. 

\ majority of the companies favored 
writing the benefit so that all payments 
thereunder would cease at age 60, and 
some at age 55. Their opinion was that 
by this means a limitation would be im- 
posed upon losses and that a very use- 
ful emphasis could be laid upon deferred 
annuities. Certainly there is logic in this 
position from both standpoints. In the 
period beyond age 60, disability may be 
indistinguishable from the effects of age, 
and the recovery from a previous period 
of disability is extremely doubtful. In- 
capacity due to age should be exclusive- 
ly the subject of annuities. 

There is a strong inclination to reduce 
the benefits from $10 to $5 per $1,000 of 
insurance. In this manner an automatic 
lower limit will be placed upon the total 
amount an applicant can have, and the 
caution in underwriting the life in higher 
amounts will be doubly reflected in the 
disability benefit. Sixty-nine Convention 
companies favored the reduction. Many 
of them thought such reduction would 
not only cost less per claim, but wouid 
improve selection. 

A rate increase has its support and its 
opposition. Rates established in past 
years have now been acknowledged to 
be inadequate. It is yet too early to 
determine the entire effect of the gen- 
eral increase effected during the summer 
of 1930. There is some expectation of 
a worse selection from these higher rates. 
Along with the acknowledgment that a 
great deal of the business now on the 
books was written with an inadequate 
rate, there comes the realization that the 
companies must face an eventual loss on 
this earlier business, regardless of what 
may be done about rates in the future. 
While it is entirely probable that rates 
for the benefit will be increased in the 
future, nevertheless, such action alone 
is not considered a panacea for the dif- 
ficulties which the benefit has brought 
upon the companies. 

Out of the controversy will eventually 
come a practice which delivers the max- 
imum benefit to the policyholder conso- 
nant with sound company operation. 
What this policy will be it is too early 
to guess. Different solutions will per- 
haps have to be tried out before a final 
selection. In underwriting the risk, the 
actual occurrence of which is sometimes 
only with difficulty ascertainable, and 
where the sentiment and temperament 
of the insured provides an influential fac- 
tor, the empirical method alone seems to 
offer a solution. Unless the form of the 
benefit is radically changed, the degree 
of fraud, the inclination of juries to de- 
cide in favor of an individual as against 
a corporation, and the legal doctrine that 
an instrument shall be construed against 
the party drawing it, will constantly ap- 
ply to the experience thereunder. 

Illustrative of at least one body of 
opinion upon the subject of income dis- 
ability is the comment of a Scotchman 
who, for many years, had strenuously 
opposed the union of two Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland. Every known in- 
fluence had been brought to bear upon 
him without avail. Suddenly he switched 
his vote at a session meeting and voted 
for consolidation of the two churches. 
His fellow churchmen were amazed at the 
sudden change of heart‘and demanded to 
know why he now voted for union. Sandy 
answered with these words: “It's wrong 
and it’s wicked, but I am convinced it’s 
God's will.” 

So-called business insurance has re- 
ceived further emphasis during the year. 
The maturity of many large policies upon 
the lives of officers of commercial or- 
ganizations has brought home to busi- 
ness executives the possibility of com- 
pensation for the loss of the men whose 
continued services are of great value. 
From the company standpoint, a rather 
high rate of lapsation has followed this 


type of insurance into the depression. 
Retrenchment and economies have re- 
sulted in the surrender of many policies 
of this kind. Nevertheless, as the coun- 
try climbs back to normal times the field 
for business insurance will be greater 
than it has ever been in the past. 


The Suicide Factor 


Traceable to a large extent to the con- 
dition of business was an unprecedented 
series of suicides which occurred during 
the year. Here the losses in double in- 
demnity also mounted rapidly. In many 
cases no one doubted but that death was 
the result of self-destruction, and yet 
the stage had been so set to resemble 
suicide that there was sufficient evidence 
to convince a jury that there had been 
a fatal accident. In instances of this 
type the companies are defenseless and 
required to pay numerous unjust claims. 

Further study has been based on addi- 
tional bad experience with large policies 
or “jumbo risks.” So unfavorable has 
been the experience on very large cov- 
erages that the limits have been drawn 
down. Fortunately this source of loss, 
unlike income disability, has a compara- 
tively small amount of volume already 
written and an altered underwriting prac- 
tice can be immediately effective. Its so- 
lution requires observance of aggregate 
limits, as well as individual company 
issue limits. 

The importance of adequate surrender 
charges has received emphasis during 
the period of sustained high rate of sur- 
render and lapsation. The companies 
which have declined to yield to the com- 
petition upon “values” are now saving the 
investment they have in much of the 
business which is surrendered. When the 
policyholder, for his own reasons, de- 
cides to call off the insurance relation- 
ship with the company, it is only equit- 
able that the company retain as nearly 
as possible what it has expended to es- 
tablish that relationship. 


Investments 


Life company investments are, very 
generally, long term commitments free 
from the call for liquidation until ma- 
turity. A liquid income from premiums 
is ample in the’ case of most companies 
to meet the need for cash. Hence mar- 
ket value, or even marketability, is of 
concern secondary to assurance of in- 
come and payment at maturity. In a 
depressed market the life company as- 
sets are not for sale; hence their true 
valuation depends upon the element of 
safety of principal and income; an ele- 
ment not always accurately reflected in 
the market, affected, as it is, by many 
other powerful influences. Recognizing 
a situation of some similarity in the case 
of National Banks, the Comptroller of 
the Currency has authorized them to re- 
tain government, state, municipal and 
other bonds of the four highest ratings 
at their face value regardless of market 
depreciation. Thus, it has been estimat- 
ed less than 25% of such investments of 
National Banks are subject to deprecia- 
tion reserves. Most bonds of the life 
companies are now carried on an amor- 
tized basis. 

The notable safety of the investment 
of legal reserves has merited and re- 
ceived during the year numerous tributes 
from other financial groups. The largest 


group of such investments are mortgage ° 


loans. Although a 100% record in any 
field is impossible, it has been recognized 
that loans of this type are made on a 
more secure basis by insurance compa- 
nies than by others. 


Notable Legal Decisions 


Many important cases have been de- 
cided during the year by the higher 
courts. Among these might be mentioned 
the case of New York Life v. Rositzky, 
wherein the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the &th Circuit held that 
a policy running on extended insurance 


City Loans as Life 
Insurance Investments 


GIVES COMPANY EXPERIENCE 


Wood Arnold, Vice-President, Kansas 
City Life, Discusses Possible 
Drop in Values 


The possibility of a deflation of real 
estate values to the levels of pre-war 
days with special reference to the city 
loan investments of life insurance com- 
panies was discussed before the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Pittsburgh by 
Wood Arnold, vice-president, Kansas City 
Life. Mr. Arnold said in part: 


There is one thing that the investor 
should remember. Irrespective of any 
advancement in the value of the secur- 
ity upon which he makes his loan, he 
can never hope to get more than the 
rate of interest prescribed in the mort- 
gage contract. This being true the lend- 
er has no business taking any known 
chances, as he has no opportunity of 
capitalizing these chances out of any 
prospective enhancement in the: value of 
the security. 


The moral risk in each and every loan 
should be given the closest scrutiny. 
Credit reports of a responsible nature 
can be secured at a nominal cost. All 
loans should be amortized at least 5% 
annually, payable twice a year, and such 
amortization should be continued as long 
as the loan remains on the company’s 
books. On house loans such amortiza- 
tion, coupled with fire and tornado in- 
surance, taxes and the normal upkeep, 
will not exceed the rental value of the 
property, and any borrower should be 
able to make such reasonable reductions 
in his loan. Borrowers should be urged 
not to place a greater debt on their 
homes than is necessary, and should be 
persuaded, if possible, to reduce those 
loans gradually until complete ownership 
of the home is secured. This should be 
further encouraged by the granting of 
liberal options in the mortgage contract. 
It is a fallacious idea that a 50% loan 
should be maintained on a residential 
property for the sake of promoting sales 
possibilities, as a loan can be made at 
the time of sale to meet the necessities 
of the occasion, provided the security is 
satisfactory. ; 

Never should a loan be made contin- 
gent upon the writing of life insurance. 


Each is a separate service to be rendere| 
the public and each should be sold on its 
respective merits. 7 

It is our opinion that the corresponj. 
ent servicing a loan should not be per: 
mitted to advance principal payments, ip. 
terest or taxes for the borrower. Th 
practice is unsound and prevents th 
investor from knowing the actual cop. 
ditions of his loan. Our city loans hare 
proven quite satisfactory for the reasop 
that we have adhered to fundament, 
and economic laws in making them, ant 
we believe that if these same principks 
were injected into all investments, troy. 
ble would be greatly minimized. 

Just a word as to the future of the 
city loan market. There is some consid- 
erable speculation as to whether presen 
values will seek a higher plane or wi 
go still lower. In view of the differences 
of opinion on this subject, extraordinary 
care should be used at this time in mak 
ing loans. We might consider for a mo- 
ment what the general real estate mar 
ket would be at this time had we hat 
no World War. Prior to the entrance 
of this country into this world conflict 
values were fully stabilized. It was no 
then difficult to make a loan on a piece 
of property and feel secure in the in- 
vestment for the length of time for which 
the loan was written. 

Figuring Future Low Price 

At the advent of the extreme advanre 
in values, it was difficult to appraise 
properly a piece of improved real estate. 
It was generally conceded that the mar- 
ket was relatively 100% higher than it 
was prior to the war. If the war hal 
not occurred, how much would values 
that existed prior to the war have m- 
creased up to the present time? If we 
concede that existing values today woul! 
not be as high as they are, had the wa 
not occurred, it is fair to presume that 
values will recede to a base level approx: 
imately what they would have been hal 
the world not suffered a spasm. If, 3s 
already stated, realty values on improvel 












‘ property appreciated 100% and have gont 


back, say for the sake of argumett, 
25 or 30% on the average, the preset! 
plane of prices on improved real estatt 
is yet 75% higher than those that applied 
in the year of 1914. If this reasonmt 
is logical then are we not justified in 
presuming that there will be a further te- 
cession of values to the level that existed 
in 1914, plus the added cost of improve: 
ments which we are today putting il 
homes with the further addition of the 
building costs incident to organize 
labor ? 





kept alive the double indemnity provi- 
sions as well. The final denial of a re- 
hearing in the case of Shropshire 
v. Commerce Farm Credit Company, 
wherein the Supreme Court of Texas 
affirmed a previous stand, holding usuri- 
ous, mortgage contracts where upon de- 
fault there may be an acceleration of 
interest payments so that the obligation 
of a borrower would be to pay in excess 
of 10% for the use of the money, and 
allowed recovery by the borrower of 
double the interest paid and a credit 
upon the principal. In Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue vy. Standard Life, 47 
Fed. (2nd) 218, reserves held to meet 
obligations upon policy coupons were 
classed as “reserve funds required by 
law” and were permitted the deduction 
allowed reserves of this description by 
the Federal Revenue Acts. This case 
was appealed from the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, but no appeal was 
taken from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
and further action is now barred by 
lapse of time. Nevertheless, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has refused to rec- 
ognize this decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and upon in- 
quiry, their counsel states that they will 
seek another test case in another Circuit 
in an attempt to secure a contrary rul- 


ceisiisa te 


ing. No such case has appeared and the 
law is settled until a contrary ruling § 
secured. The failure of the Bureau " 
follow the decision of the Circuit Cour! 
of Appeals for the 3rd Circuit until @ 
contrary ruling is obtained illustrates ¢ 
policy on the part of this branch of the 
Government which is considered. rept 
hensible by many. The taxing author- 
ties are now collecting many small 
amounts where the sum is not sufficiel! 
to justify an appeal by the company. The 
Convention, which participated in 
litigation of the Standard Life case be: 
fore both the Board and the Circul 
Court of Appeals, has recommended : 
member companies that they appeal . 
cases where the Commissioner denies the 
instant deduction. A certain reversal 
the Commissioner awaits such appeal 
to the Tax Board. 

The policy of the Bureau of Inter 
Revenue in declining to follow decisi™ 
of the United States Circuit Court “ 
Appeals has, we are informed, been ra 
tended to other points besides thi! 
raised in the Standard Life casc. If th 


Bureau is thus seeking to augment is 
collections in a multitude of small cas 
where economy would not permit an “A 
peal, then a principle is involved whit 
should lead to a policy among the ©” 
panies of appealing all such cases. 
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ITHOUT question, you’re backing 

v4 that son of yours for a winner! He’s 

to have every advantage that school and 

college offer for development and leader- 

ship... Crew... Football... Phi Beta 

Kappa... you and his mother decided that 
long ago. 


But—there’s always that inevitable but 
—suppose your wife and boy (or daughter) 
should have to face the future without you? 
What then? 


That is a question that finds its answer, 
even for a man of moderate means, in Aitna’s 
new Family Income Policy. For this policy 
can be used io see your 
children through 





Mail this 





\ Today! 


school and college just as readily as it can 
to provide a monthly family income—or 
it can do both—all a matter of your per- 
sonal requirements. 


The outstanding advantage of this new 
Family Income Policy is that in the event 
of your death it will provide, until the 
twentieth year from the date of the policy, 
(and for only slightly more than the deposit 
required for ordinary life insurance) a defin- 
ite yearly income equivalent to 12% on 
the policy’s face value, payable monthly. 


For example: a $10,000 policy will pro- 
duce an income of $100 a month; a $20,000 
policy, an income of $200 a month; a 
$50,000 policy, $500 a month, and so on. 


A IN A- 


But that isn’t all, because with this new 
Etna Family Income Policy, there is always a 
further understanding that at the end of the 
twentieth year from the date of the policy, 
its full face value ($10,000, $20,000 . . . or 
whatever it may be) will then become pay- 
able, either in cash or as you may otherwise 
direct—this, in addition to the monthly pay- 
ments that have been made since death. 
This is a most important feature—for in 
later years, when your children are grown 
and graduated, such a policy will thus also 
assure financial independence for your 
wife when she needs it most. 

Every far-thinking family man will want 
to know more about this new Aitna Family 


Income Policy. 


THERE 18 AN ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 








\f 


The Atna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Name 


Please send me your free booklet. "Now We d// Can Be Fait to Our Families.” 





Dh eT NE TNS TR Bipot 











Trained Aina representatives in every part of the 
United States and Canada are qualified to offer helpful 
suggestions in arranging your life insurance program. 


The Aitna Life Insurance Company, The 4tna Casualty and 
Surety Company, The Automobile Insurance Company, 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 





The fifth in the AEtna Life’s series of 1931 ad- 
vertisements appearing in National publications, 
emphasizes the father’s obligation to his son. A 
message, the gist of which is immediately recog- 
nized. Aitna-izers are using it most effectively in 
selling the Atna’s new Family Income Policy. 
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Farm Loan Investment 
Situation Discussed 


STUDIES MADE BY COMPANIES 


S. F. Westbrook, Vice-President, Aetna 
Life, Tells Convention of Progress 
Made 


before the American 
Life Convention at Pittsburgh this week 
S. F. Westbrook, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, told of the progress made 
by a group of the companies which are 
large investors in farm mortgage loans 
in making statistical studies of all phases 
of the farm loan situation. He said in 
part: 


In an address 


Insurance mortgage loan executives 
were no more than human in the boom- 
ing times of peace and plenty in consid- 
ering each one to himself that compla- 
cency loves no company. For years we 
had followed the primrose path and had 
come to believe that our farm loans were 
trouble proof; that the occasional ac- 
quisition of title, while not desirable in 
itself, was at worst no more than an 
opportunity for a profit from a sale of 
real estate. Even when our affairs, by 
contrast at any rate seemed to be go- 
ing badly in the early 1920’s, we were 
not prone to admit to one another that 
anything was amiss. Late in 1929, how- 
ever, a few interested companies began 
comparing notes frankly and fully. They 
finally agreed that a statistical survey 
would be of value in order that they 
might determine the extent, locality and 
nature of the farm troubles in so far as 
they affected these companies. They 
secured the assent and co-operation of 
fourteen companies in this rather broad 
and somewhat vague plan. Included in 
the group are most of the largest in- 
vestors in farm loans. 

Since the first meeting in December, 
1929, the development has been rapid, 
constructive, and along lines far removed 
from our original ideas. The first task 
was of a statistical nature entirely. Each 
company reported to a central compiling 
office, first, the total amount of farm 
loans in good standing; second, the 
amount of real estate; third, the amount 
of real estate sold but title retained; 
fourth, the amount of loans under fore- 
closure. In order that I may give to you 
the same point of view from which I 
am viewing this situation, I hope you 
will bear with me while I recite the high 
lights of this survey. The figures I am 
giving are as of December 31, 1930, as 
submitted by the fourteen companies; 
they are on a nation-wide basis and are 
exact except for the amounts beyond 
even hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
On December 31, 1930, these companies 
showed. 


Admitted assets........$11,500,000,000 


Farm mortgages....... 1,164,000,000 
Farm real estate....... 88,500,000 
Farm real estate sold 

title retained 20,600,000 
Farm loans under fore- 

DIME ci eer ea 35,800,000 


Trouble Item Negligible 


In order to crystalize these figures, let 
me recite a few rough percentages—first, 
in relation to admitted assets, the total 
farm investment, loans, lands and fore- 
closures is about 114%. This covers the 
entire farm loan and land investment— 
good, bad and indifferent. Of this 114%, 
88% are loans in good standing. About 
9/10ths of 1% of these admitted assets 
are in the form of farm real estate, but 
about 1/5th of this 9/10ths of 1% has 
been sold under contract with title re- 
tained by the insurance company. About 
3/10ths of 1% of the assets are in the 
form of foreclosed loans. So much for 
the relation between the farm loan and 
land investment and the total admitted 
assets. As a total amount either per- 


centage-wise or dollar-wise, it is an im- 
portant but not a vital factor. 

Relatively speaking, the trouble item 
is negligible. Dollar-wise it is an impor- 
tant factor, but in the light of its ef- 
fect on other loans in good standing 
and indeed on other forms of invest- 
ment and in the light of its part in the 
general agricultural situation, it demands 
the closest and most intelligent and sym- 
pathetic attention. Viewed solely as a 
business by itself without reference to 
the large total assets of which it is a 
small part, our farm loan and land af- 
fairs, while losing their atmosphere of 
relative unimportance, still stand up 
surprisingly well, surprising because we 
have been told by so many reputed au- 
thorities that the industry is bankrupt. 
You will remember that among these 
fourteen companies there is held $1,200,- 
000,000 in mortgages and $109,000,000 in 
land, a total investment of $1,309,000,000; 
there is in process of foreclosure 
$35,000,000, which in this analysis is in- 
cluded in the live mortgages. 

This shows that of the total farm in- 
vestment 88% is in good standing—9% 
in the form of land and 3% under fore- 
closure-—a_ situation somewhat better 
than some of the alleged friends of the 
farmer would have us believe. These 
figures are simply the highlights of the 
insurance farm situation as a whole. 
They represent a substantial but by no 
means an overwhelming nor necessarily 
an indicative interest. The figures, how- 
ever, are a real picture of insurance farm 
investments and for want of anything 
more comprehensive or more accurate, 
we must take them as indicative of the 
general situation. We must remember, 
however, that there are several other 
groups which have lent huge sums to 
the farmer and that a complete and 
frank picture of their situations might 
not bear out our own. * * * 

Plan of Owners’ Associations 

Through the insurance farm confer- 
ence there have already been set up ten 
so-called regional property owners’ asso- 
ciations composed not only of interested 
life insurance companies, but of many 
other important owners of foreclosed 
lands like the land banks, local banks 
and trust companies and state credit as- 
sociations. These organizations are at- 
tempting a three-fold program. 

First, they are compiling on a regional 
basis statistics similar to the conference 
compilation, but including a far greater 
range of interests. Second, they are 
providing a meeting ground where all 
these unwilling owners can discuss the 
many problems of management, leasing, 
appraisals and sales, which so definitely 
affect not only the land problem, but 
the loan problem as well—and 88% of 
our investment is in loans. 

Third, they are attempting judiciously 
to bring before the farmer himself the 
real character and attitude of these fi- 
nancial institutions, to convince the 
farmer (and ourselves, too, because we 
sadly need it) of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of land ownership. They 
are on record as desiring that agricul- 
tural land should be owned and occu- 
pied by farmers, by men whose heredity 
and training have been in tilling the soil, 
and that purely financial institutions 
have no appropriate place in agricultural 
land ownership and operation. 

If this serious and well considered at- 
tempt is to succeed, it must receive the 
earnest support of every land owner and 
every unwilling owner should be a mem- 
ber of the nearest available regional as- 
sociation. There must be a definite will- 
ingness on all sides to subordinate in- 
dividualism to the common good. On 
the marketing side of the problem is the 
farm board with its constructive program 
of farmers’ co-operatives and commodity 
financing. Between the two lies the most 
important but sadly depleted field of pro- 
duction credits—the most potent of the 
three in the control of crop programs. 

As you can readily see this is not a 


Contractual Rights 
Of Reinstatements 


LEGAL PHASES ARE ANALYZED 
W. C. Carter of Atlanta Discusses Nu- 
merous Questions of Companies and 
Policyholders’ Rights 

Assuming that the present business de- 
pression will not last indefinitely and that 
when improved times have arrived many 
life insurance policyholders who have 
meanwhile lapsed their contracts for fi- 
nancial reasons will seek reinstatement, 
W. Colquitt Carter of the law firm of 
Bryan, Middlebrooks & Carter of At- 
lanta, Ga., discussed the legal problems 
of the contractual right of reinstatement 
before the American Life Convention this 
week at Pittsburgh. Mr. Carter holds 
that reinstatement involves both a new 
contract and a reinstatement of the old 
contract. He said that the conditions of 
the contractual right of reinstatement are 
fixed by the terms of the original policy 
and the company cannot add to or 
change any of these conditions of rein- 
statement. 

Mr. Carter cited a number. of legal 
cases to show that the preponderance of 





‘opinion is in favor of the proposition that 


the construction and validity of a rein- 
stated contract is governed by the law 
‘of the place of reinstatement. The re- 
cent cases stand squarely upon the prop- 
osition that the reinstated contract exists 
by virtue of a new contract between the 
parties which like other contracts is sub- 
ject to the laws of the jurisdiction where 
the contract is completed. ; 
The “incontestable clause” of the origi- 
nal policy likewise upon reinstatement 
should be contrued to read from the 
date of original issue as to any false rep- 
resentations made in the original appli- 
cation, Mr. Carter said. This does not 
mean that the new contract which rein- 
states the old policy may not be con- 
tested for fraud or misrepresentations 
contained in the application for rein- 
ment even though two years have ex- 
pired since the date of the original issue. 
The right to contest the validity of the 
new contract which reinstates the old 
policy for fraud or misrepresentation is 
a right given to the company under the 





panacea. Time, energy and patience, 
homely unspectacular factors and with 
results not in months or years, perhaps 
in decades. One decade has gone by al- 
ready. Must we wait for nature to take 
her course? It is a cruel, uncompromis- 
ing, distressingly wasteful one. Basically 
our farm structure is sound. The ma- 
chinery for returning the industry to or- 
derly production and orderly marketing 
is here. It is trying valiantly to func- 
tion. Financial institutions can be potent 
factors in regulating production, in in- 
ducing the farmer to become self sup- 
porting; the farm board cranted proper 
support will be a powerful factor in reg- 
ulating marketing. 

With a sincere and concentrated ef- 
fort on the one side and a wholehearted 
support on the other, these problems will 
be solved. Criticize, if you will, individ- 
ual actions of the board, their basic con- 
tentions are sound. Forget grain and 
cotton stabilization, if that bothers. These 
will be forgotten some day and crop de- 
struction too, but we will always have 
with us the constant and outstanding ne- 
cessity of co-operative endeavor whether 
it be in the marketing of farm methods, 
the management, leasing and sale of 
farm lands or—and I say it with deep 
conviction, if a bit timorously—the ac- 
tual operating processes of the farms 
themselves. With that attitude on the 
part of the nation assured we can dis- 
card the defeatist policy of producing 
for domestic consumption only and again 
take our place in the world markets un- 
afraid. 


common law and may be asserted at a 
time unless limited by contract or | 
statute. 

Suicide Clause 

“The next question which comes { 
mind in this connection,” Mr. Car, 
continued, “is: May the company jn th 
new contract of reinstatement insert 
provision limiting its liability in case 
suicide within one year from the day 
of reinstatement ? 

“While I have been unable to find ay; 
case directly on the point, I think thy 
the company can protect itself from fi 
bility from suicide immediately after r 
instatement by inserting in the suicidd 
clause of the original policy a provision 
that in the event of self-destruction with 
in two years from the date of the polig 
or of any reinstatement thercof the fi. 
bility of the company shall be limited 1 
the cash surrender value or the retum 
of premiums. 

“In making a summary of the ruling 
of the courts upon this question of the 
incontestability of reinstated policies the 
following principles may be taken as be. 
ing fairly well established: 

“1. The company can 
contract for 

















rescind the origina 
misrepresentation in the origind 
application at any time within the contestabk 
period computed from the date of original issue. 

“2. The company cannot rescind because o 
misrepresentations in the original application 
after the expiration of two years from the date 
of original issue regardless of any intervening 
reinstatements. 

“3. The company can _ rescind 
by virtue of which the original policy is reit- 
stated because of misrepresentations contained 
in the application for reinstatement at any time 
within the contestable period computed from the 
date of reinstatement. 


the contract 


“4. The company cannot rescind for any mis 
representation in the application for reinstate 
ment after the expiration of two years from 
the date of reinstatement. 


| 


Limitations of Liability 

“May the company incorporate in the 
reinstatement contract any new limite 
tions upon its liability not embodied in 
the original policy? 

“The above question is closely cor 
nected with the further question: May 
the company impose any new condition’ 
upon the contractual right of reinstate- 
ment not provided for in the orig'nd 
policy ? 

“Both of the above questions must be 
answered in the negative. The company 
cannot incorporate in the reinstated com 
tract any new limitation upon its liabil- 
ity. Further the company cannot impost 
any new conditions upon the right of the 
insured to reinstate his contract other 
than those conditions which are set forth 
in the original policy. 

“In the original policy the compatly 
gives to the insured a contract of option 
or contractual right to reinstate the pal: 
icy upon compliance with the specified 
conditions. The terms of the contrat! 
which gives to the insured this right t0 
reinstate cannot be changed or altered 
without the consent of the insured and 
unless supported by a valid consideration. 
The contractual right of reitstatemett 
gives to the insured the right to have his 
former policy restored without variatiol 
upon his compliance with the condition 
specified. 

“The authorities are equally clear 
the proposition that the company cannd 
incorporate in the contract of reinstate 
ment or reinstated contract, any limite 
tions upon its liability which were 10 
contained in the original policy 

“When does the reinstatemen 
effective ? : 

“The contract of reinstatement is 1 
completed until the company assents © 
the reinstatement of the policy by & 


hecome 


cepting the insured’s application for ™ 
instatement. The application of the 
sured for reinstatement is simply all 0° 
fer and the contract of reinstatement " 
completed only upon the companys #& 
ceptance of this offer.” 
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L. J. Doolin Tells What Companies 


Are Doing About Conservation 
Agency Departments Are, in Most Cases, Held Responsible, 


Sales Research Bureau Executive Says; Many Com- 
panies Establishing Compensation Plans 
Based Upon Persistence 


How the life companies of this country 
are attacking the subject of conservation 
of business was described fully by Law- 
rence J. Doolin of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, speaking before 
the American Life Convention in Pitts- 
burgh this week. Mr. Doclin brought out 
that the practices of companies with ref- 
erence to the subject have undergone 
radical changes within the past two 
years. 

It is generally believed among com- 
panies, Mr. Doolin said, that those who 
are urging the production of new busi- 
ness should at the same time plead for 
the preservation of old business. In only 
a few companies is conservation carried 
on now under the actuarial or treasury 
department, in most cases the agency de- 
partment being charged with both new 
and old business. Also, in order that a 
good conservation record may be as- 
sured, the speaker said, many companies 
have established a conservation depart- 
ment, operating under the agency depart- 
ment. 

Here are some other highlights from 
Mr. Doolin’s talk: 

The function of the conservation man- 
ager has been defined as not so much to 
actually conserve business as to teach 
others to conserve. He is to the conser- 
vation iob what the educational director 
is to the training job—his principal work 
heing to train others how to teach. The 
job of the conservation manager is semi- 
agency in nature. 


Executive Endorsement 


Some companies, even under present 
conditions, are maintaining a lapse rec- 
ord no higher than in former years. A 
few companies have even lower lapse rec- 
ords. In these companies, an executive 
impetus has been given to the conserva- 
tion program by the president. One com- 
pany explains its lower lapse rate by 
stating that the president and agency 
vice-president talked conservation, per- 
sistency, and quality on ail agency visits 
and at all meetings. Many companies 
have dignified and popularized conserva- 
tion by executive endorsement. It has 
been said that “The atmosphere of per- 
manency which surrounds a company de- 
termines the permanency of its business. 
Who but the president can build it up; 
who but he can tear it down?” 

We find companies no longer interest- 
ed in new business alone. They are con- 
sidering not only the gross writings but 
the shrinkage. They are judging agen- 
cies and agents on the basis of net re- 
sults. Lapse records disclose weak links 
in their organization chain. These rec- 
ords are being used just as new business 
records are used—to commend those do- 
ing a good job, and to correct those who 
are falling down. 

Honor rolls are being established to 
give publicity to those with good per- 
sistency records; club qualifications are 
being based on persistency as well as 
production, and it should be so. Promo- 
tion in some companies is based on pro- 
duction, persistency, and cost of busi- 
ness. Many companies are terminating 
those with excessive lapses the same as 
they would rid themselves of persons 
who embezzle or misappropriate funds. 
In short, companies are in business to 
make money for themselves, their policy- 
holders, and their stockhotlers, and they 


are more and more ceasing to tolerate 
those who do not contribute to this ob- 
jective. 

Compensation Plans 

Many companies are arranging com- 
pensation plans contingent upon persist- 
ency. Some companies have devised 
agents’ contracts so that renewal com- 
mission payments are based on insurance 
in force figures. Others are compensat- 
ing managers or general agents for ex- 
cellency in persistency—heretofore man- 
agers’ salaries were for the most part 
based on production only, and the recent 
trend is in some respects revolutionary. 
It is only right that managers should be 
paid for what you would like them to do. 

Still other companies are establishing 
conservation prizes or bonuses, or paying 
extra renewal commissions provided a 
minimum renewal persistency is obtained. 
They are but using the same appeal or 
psychology that has long been used in 
business efforts. 

Contests are being conducted on a 
point basis, giving extra credit for busi- 
ness secured from policyholders, for cash 
with the application, for business written 
on the annual premium plan, or with an 
optional settlement specified. Companies 
are attempting to influence the trend of 
business so that its percentage of qual- 
ity business will be increased. 

Emphasis On Prospecting 

During the last year or two a great 
deal more emphasis has been placed by 
companies on prospecting. Salesmen are 
being taught more about qualifying pros- 
pects and analyzing needs prior to the 
sale. There is in all this a conscious 
effort to emphasize quality production. 

Cumpanies are devoting more atten- 
tion to training than ever before, partly 
because it is realized that it takes a real 
salesman to survive now, and partly be- 
cause such training should in the years 
to come procure for the company a sat- 
isfactory volume of business of good 
quality. 

Those in charge of training are at the 
same time stressing clientele building, 
cultivation of policyholders, how to se- 
cure annual premium business, cash with 
applications, and how to sell to cover 
needs. This summarily is the finest type 
of conservation work because it is con- 
servation at the source. 

Some companies are even training 
cashiers to do a better job and other 
companies are stimulating cashiers by of- 
fering prizes, bonuses, or convention 
trips for those whose persistency records 
are satisfactory. 

Definite Contact Plans 


In past years companies usually urged 
salesmen to contact with policyholders. 
More recently companies have set up 
definite plans for accomplishing this. The 
idea that agents should keep in touch 
with their policyholders is so logical that 
none will deny its advantages, yet a sys- 
tem sponsored and followed up by the 
home office is usually necessary for its 
operation. It is not sufficient merely to 
tell salesmen to contact their policyhold- 
ers three or four times a year; they must 
be shown how and when to make the 
calls. Companies using such a definite 
plan report much new insurance written 
and a great deal of old insurance main- 
tained or restored. A lapse does not 
usually occur when the grace period ex- 
pires, but rather when the insured de- 


- cides he will mot pay the next premium 


Incontestable Clause 
In Reinstated Policies 


LATE DECISIONS NOT UNIFORM 





J. C. Jones, Jr., of American National 
Holds Clause Does Not Preclude 
Contest in Reinstated Policy 





One question connected with the re- 
instatement of lapsed policies is, does 
the incontestable clause apply so as to 
require the company to contest the re- 
instated policy within the period of con- 
testability computed from the date of re- 
instatement? James C. Jones, Jr., asso- 
ciate general counsel of the American 
National Assurance of St. Louis, re- 
viewed some of the more recent court 
decisions on this question in a paper de- 
livered this week before the legal sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention at 
Pittsburgh. The courts are in conflict 
on this question Mr. Jones said. 

In Iowa, Georgia and Alabama _ the 
courts have held that if the period of 
contestability has expired prior to its re- 
instatement the policy is thereafter in- 





when it becomes due. Frequent calls 
during the year keep insurance sold and 
obviate lapses. 

Heavily Loaned Policies 


Companies are handling the problem of 
replacing heavily or fully loaned policies 
in four general ways: 

1. There is a group of companies with 
one Or more special men who inter- 
view policyholders personally, at- 
tempting to secure loan repayments, 
or failing that, to rewrite the policy 
on an adjusted basis, the calcula- 
tions having been made previously 
at the home office. These men are 
on a Salary plus expense basis; they 
have the home office viewpoint in 
the matter. This plan seems to be 
quite effective in the companies 
where it is being used. 

2. Another group of companies is pick- 
ing out cases with full loans, which 
may or may not have lapsed, and 
sending a brief on the case to a gen- 
eral agent or agent, with authority 
to rewrite. Representatives are al- 
lowed to rewrite only those cases 
on which they receive such authori- 
zation. Under this plan, the prac- 
tices for paying commissions vary 
somewhat. In some cases compa- 
nies are paying a reduced first-year 
commission, plus regular renewals; 
in others only renewals are granted. 

3. Still another group of companies, 
few in number, have let down the 
bars and allowed agents to rewrite 
cases at their own discretion. This 
may be a dangerous practice, and 
may generate unsatisfactory under- 
writing practices. Undoubtedly it is 
best to control the situation by 
using either the first or second plan 
outlined above. 

4. Some companies are using an out- 
side organization especially trained 
for such rewriting and readjustment 
work. 


Another change in conservation work 
which has been apparent during recent 
months is the use by companies of some 
of the same technique in their collection 
and reinstatement work that is used in 
advertising, circularfzing, and other new 
business efforts. For instance, compa- 
nies have replaced former premium no- 
tices, danger notices and reinstatement 
appeals that were colorless, prosaic, and 
lacking in motivation, with new forms 
colored or picturized and in any event 
more compelling and attractive. If it is 
more difficult to collect money now, nec- 
essarily our collection procedure must be 
more effective. Many companies have 
shown marked improvements in this re- 
spect: 


contestable for fraud in the reins 
ment application. 

A majority of the Federal courts , 
the state courts of New York and} 
nessee have held that the incontestai 
clause runs anew from the date of ¢ 
reinstatement of the policy and th; 
consequently, the company must cont. 
the reinstated policy for fraud in the 
instatement application within the rr 
riod of contestability computed from ; 
date of such reinstatement, which hol 
ing represents the majority view. 

The Federal District Court for ¢ 
Northern District of Illinois and the Sy 
preme Courts of Michigan and Soy 
Carolina hold that the  incontestaij 
clause of the policy has no applicatig 
whatever to its reinstatement, and th 
consequently, the company is not x 
quired or entitled, per force of the jy 
contestable clause, to contest the rein 
stated policy for fraud in the reinstate 
ment application, Alper v. New Yo 
Life Ins. 

In Massachusetts it is held that th 
incontestable clause does not preclude 
contest of the reinstated policy for fray 
in the reinstatement application, but thi 
holding is predicated on the ground th 
such fraud renders the reinstatement ¢ 
the policy absolutely void, and not mere 
ly voidable as held by the majority ¢ 
the courts. 

Theory Courts Proceed On 

“The courts holding that the expin 
tion of the contestable period prior to 
the reinstatement of the policy bars or 
precludes any subsequent contest of th 
reinstated policy for fraud in the re 
statement application,” said Mr. Jone 
“proceed on the theory that the reir 
statement of the policy is not a new cor 
tract, but is merely a waiver of the pre 
vious lapse or forfeiture of the policy. 

“This reasoning is, I submit, fallacious 
and loses sight of the fact that it isn 
the company’s intention—the necessity 
element of a waiver—to waive the pr 
vious lapse or forfeiture of the polit 
for the non-payment of premiums. Tit 
customary provision for  reinstatemet! 
contemplates and provides something 
quite different from a waiver or cance 
ation of a previous forfeiture. On th 
contrary, it provides for a revival or re 
toration of that which had_ previous 
expired if the insured is able to satis 
the company of his insurability and pa 
the amount of the past due premium 
with interest. ids 

“The courts adhering to the majottl) 
view that the incontestable clause a 
plies to and runs anew from the (at 
of the reinstatement of the policy pt 
ceed on the theory that the reinstate 
ment of the policy is a new contract. 

Disagrees With Majority View 

“T can not, however, agree with th 
further holding of the majority view th! 
the incontestable clause of the policy ® 
a part of this new or reinstated contrat 
True, the terms and _ provisions of tt 
policy insofar as they are applicable be 
come a part of this new or reinstate 
contract, but the customary provision I! 
the incontestability of the policy 15, 
its terms, only operative from the at 
of the issuance of the origina! policy: 

“T do not think, because the compat! 
‘agreed that it would not contest the po 
icy for misrepresentations o; fraud ® 
the original application after a limite! 
period, that it follows as a necessary 
reasonable implication that ‘i likew 
must have intended that it wou'!:| not cl 
test the reinstatement of the policy ™ 
fraud or misrepresentations im the re” 
statement application after a similar * 
riod. 

“With all due respect to 
adhering to the majority view, 
to me that the cases holding 


the court 
it seems 
that th 


incontestable clause of the policy “* 
not apply to or preclude a_ contest" 
the reinstated policy for fraud or mist 
resentations in the reinstatement ap? 
cation is sounder both in principle ™ 
in reason.” 
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“““Dolicyholders Would Fight Socialism 
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m , 
ba nsurance companies and banks, more 
~ Hi any other institutions, are charged 


for th the duty of keeping the public in- 
Ps Sul med of the true relation of big cor- 
weal ations with the general public, thus 


ending business against the politicians, 
man E. Wakefield, president of the 
st National Bank of Minneapolis, told 
p American Life Convention. Railroads 


»plicatiog 
and tha 

not re 
the in 


he rej hdd I L 
dead which life companies have heavy in- 
: ss tments are particularly menaced, he 
sd rk 


i. Mr. Wakefield stated his belief 


that th follows : 


‘eclude fmBusiness today is beset with prejudices 
‘or fraulfimmd animosities that are the accumula- 
but thin of years of incitation. Politicians of 
und thilmcertain type long have presented the 
‘ment dim™se of our commercial institutions in a 
ot merefamossly unfair light. Many of our law- 
jority of™kers, 1 am sorry to say, regard this 


ing we call business as a fair target 
in continuous attack. This has become 
te pronounced as our larger units of 


expire 

wise , eration have emerged, forced by eco- 
bars oagemic forces and in response to the de- 
t of thagmand for greater efficiency. The cor- 
he rein.qqbtation has been presented in caricature 
. Tones ea soulless, grasping, selfish oppressor— 
he req to many this is the accepted picture 
ew contd personality of a commercial organi- 
the pre. tion, ! 

olicy, Jet seems to me that the underwriter 
lacious qin’ the banker share the responsibility 
t is no COrrecting this impression; they par- 
cesar atularly, among business men in general, 
he pr-Mecause their premises are the cross- 
> plc bals where the individual and the cor- 
1s, Thegmtation meet. Before them always is 
atement [ec Concrete evidence of this mutuality 
mething ae M8terest. Their constituents are as 
cancel merous and democratically representa- 
On teagve Of the whole people as are those 


OF Ie 
viously 

satisit 
nd pays 
emiuts 


the political spokesman. They are 
yen closer to the endeavors and ambi- 
ms of their clientele than are the rep- 
sentatives in government. On_ the 
er hand, the underwriter and the 
biker have the confidence of corpora- 
ns; the intimate corporate histories 
€ in their files, and they know the 
arts these institutions play in supply- 
¢ the needs and income of the com- 
unity. The underwriter and the bank- 
know that corporations must operate 
th a margin of profit to exist—that 
NS sometimes very small profit is the 
centive that keeps the organizations 
mctioning, providing work and wages 
br the state. They have seen the 
‘eckage that ensues when the possibil- 
of profit is gone, the destruction of 
operty values, the dislocation of per- 
ca i Z — the disturbance of the social 
|" a Thus they are peculiarly in 
. ie gery to assist in dissipating the 
| Suds of doubt which constitute the 


=e °st oppressive handicap of business to- 
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- . 
his lack of confidence which we find 
roughout the whole fabric of business 
aes the natural emotional reaction of 
ee community to the rapid en- 
: ment of government into the field 
usiness, Over scores of avenues and 
ey disguises, socialism is un- 
i the great, American concept 
* cen upon private initiative and 
rde ——— groaning under a tax 
Sean which absorbs a wholly unrea- 
ag Portion of reasonable profits 
do finan Perations, is being called upon to 
f “ through further taxation the es- 


courls 
seems 
at the 


st ol > : 6 

ra cement of rivals in its own field op- 
a g under government sponsorship. 
at AE th € more or less deliberate invasions 


€ field of business are no less sig- 


If Properly Warned, Banker Says 


E. Wakefield, Minneapolis Bank President, Thinks Compa- 
nies Can Help Defend Business Against Demagogues 


nificant of a trend we must combat than 
is the mounting burden of taxation with 
its accompaniment of confiscations of 
property by the states and their subdi- 
visions in liquidation of tax liens. Here 
we have reached a crisis and if we of 
the insurance and banking business have 
any influence in the community we 
should be exercising it for a reduction 
of the level of public expenditures. The 
pace that has been set for us in the past 
twenty years can not continue. For in- 
stance, in 1913 the per capita cost of 
government in the United States was 
$22.66 or $113.30 for the average fam- 
ily unit of five members. Sixteen years 
later, in 1929, government was costing 
the individual man, woman or child 
$80.58, an increase of 255%, and the fam- 
ily unit was then yielding more than 


In Minnesota we have had a rather 
convincing demonstration that, given the 
power, the voters will compel sudden and 
drastic retrenchment. As you know, 
township government is the most direct 
form of administration we have. The 
town meeting in the town hall is the real 
voice of the community. Such meetings 
in the past year have reduced the levy 
for township purposes by approximate- 
ly $1,200,000. This may sound like a 
small item but it represents in some 
counties reductions in township taxes of 
more than 25% and in several others of 
more than 33%. ‘These town meetings 


have simply expressed the will of the 
voter that expenses must come down in 
line with income and commodity prices. 
Undoubtedly a number of worthy enter- 
prises have been postponed and prob- 
ably some quite needed projects have 
been delayed, but I expect the towns- 
people will bear the lack of them just 
as the city taxpayers could bear the lack 
of a lot of things if they could make 
their desires felt. 

I have brought with me one principal 
suggestion and that is this—that the life 
insurance companies, in a joint effort, 
undertake to keep their policyholders in- 
formed concerning these problems where- 
in their mutual interests are so vitally 
concerned. After all, the responsibility 
for the economic welfare of this coun- 
try rests with its citizens, but if the 
citizens are to act intelligently they must 
know in which way their interests lie. 

Policyholders’ Interest 

Does the average policyholder know 
that 45% of the obligations of the Amer- 
ican railroads are held by life insurance 
companies and savings banks of the mu- 
tual type? Milton Harrison, president 
of the Security Owners Association, says 
that is the case. He points out that 
these mutual organizations have no 
stockholders and are owned by their pol- 
icyholders and depositors and therefore 
the ownership of these securities is just 
as directly vested in those people as 
though the securities were locked in their 
safe deposit boxes. 

The insurance companies are in the 
most strategic position to undertake the 
organized, intelligent distribution of the 
facts in the situation. Give the Ameri- 
can people the facts and they will turn 
back these forces of revolutionary ex- 
perimentation which would destroy the 
foundations upon which this nation was 
built, and without which it would speed- 
ily collapse. 


Some Texas Sidelights 


By Walter Seay, 
Seay, Seay, Malone & Lipscomb 


My good friend and former fellow 
townsman, Mr. Wozencraft, has suggest- 
ed that I talk to you of Texas. This 
is based upon the idea that it is a thing 
about which I should know a great deal. 
You know very little. Thus a wide lati- 
tude, a long longitude and a big subject. 
By the way, I guess most of you know 
that Frank now resides in New York 
City. He has turned radio, or a speak- 
easy lawyer of some kind. Having been 
born and reared in Texas, New York 
City ought to make him feel at home. 
Plenty of gun play and killings. About 
sundown most of the population go into 
a hole in the ground. In Texas prairie 
dogs do the same thing. If gangs get 
any worse in the streets of New York, 
I might even ride the subway myself. I 
am not much on going into any kind 
of a hole, but do prefer temporary occu- 
pancy to permanent planting. 

There was a time when one could 
proudly talk of Texas by the hour. Its 
history read like a romance of love and 
adventure. Without Texas the Eastern 
magazines would still be blown up for 
the big Western stories. I have just 
been out at Pecos, trying some cases in 
the Federal Court. Between court hours 
I enjoyed, very much, reading the first 
chapters of Zane Grey’s new novel, 
“West of the Pecos,” while lying under 
an electric fan on the eighth floor of 
a hotel in which each room also had a 
private bath and running ice water. All 
the streets are hard pavement. Some 
sand and cactus can still be seen, but it 
takes long automobile rides to get to it. 

I hate to tell you that this land of 
love and adventure is on the slide. The 
politicians got the idea that they were 
business men and the business men got 


the idea they were politicians. The re- 
sult is six cent cotton and oil for twenty 
cents a barrel. Bootleg whiskey still 
brings a fair price and early financial 
relief to the beneficiaries in life insur- 
ance policies. The only thing apparent- 
ly paying was a toll bridge across Red 
River. Governor Murray of Oklahoma 
turned business man and stopped up the 
hole on the Oklahoma side and knocked 
this into a cocked hat. Governor Ster- 
ling of Texas turned politician and called 
out the National Guard to raise the mo- 
rals and the price of other commodities 
in the east Texas oil fields. What do 
you think of Texas Rangers—that noted 
band of bandit fighters—where, even in 
Congress, it has been admitted they 
would charge hell with a bucket of water 
—being ordered to arrest all young girls 
who appeared after dark with pajamas 
on? We all admire nature’s most beau- 
tiful work of art. Nevertheless mere hu- 
manity demands some _ consideration. 
Eve’s loose-leaf system might have been 
all right in the Garden of Eden, but so 
far as my information goes the mosqui- 
toes were not nearly so bad in the Gar- 
den as they are in the piney woods of 
east Texas. 

I guess you fellows here in Pittsburgh 
are in better shape than other commu- 
nities. In any event I bought some of 
these Mellon Travelers’ Cheques and up 
to date have not had any trouble in cash- 
ing them. This is more than you can 
say of most checks in many places. 

Just one remaining herd of buffalo 
exists in Texas. A few weeks ago this 
was purchased by public subscription, and 
the state declared a ranch a game pre- 
serve in order to keep them. In a coun- 
try where it once existed in abundance, 


wild game is almost a thing of the past. 
Wild parties, however, seem to flourish 
and to be on the up-grade. Candor com- 
pels me to tell you that such parties 
are really kept up by a lot of old suck- 
ers who are kidding themselves with mid- 
summer blondes and golf bags. These 
old birds with a circulation running high- 
er than The Saturday Evening Post, 
which was founded A.D. 1728 by Benja- 
min Franklin, ought not to be discour- 
aged, but the American Mortality Ta- 
bles are conclusive evidence of the fact 
that they are not getting anywhere. By 
the way, the other day I was defending 
a damage suit wherein an old lady 62 
years of age had been hurt. Her lawyer 
did not introduce any evidence as to the 
expectancy of life. In his argument he 
quoted the Bible as a basis for three 
score years and ten. I very strenuously 
objected. Much to my surprise I found 
the mortality tables gave the old lady 
several years more than the Bible. Hence, 
it seems that we are wiser than old King 
Solomon himself along this line. It could 
be urged with some success that a thou- 
sand wives would be calculated to cut 
him down some. I never was much on 
figures, but I guess living with a thou- 
sand wives 70 years is longer than liv- 
ing with one wife 78 years or maybe it 
just seems longer. Being a king has also 
been out of by line and I freely admit 
my inability to speak advisedly. I do not 
want to be in the attitude of committing 
this association on the matter. Person- 
ally, however, I am inclined to follow 
the views of those that have the idea 
a lot of said wives were just lady friends; 
but it’s too late to go into that now. 
The incontestable clause forbids. 

Getting back to something nearer and 
dearer to us fellows. I assume lawyers 
are not any worse off than usual. It 
has always been as bad as_ possible. 
When times are flush people haven’t the 
time nor the inclination to sue. When 
business blows up they want to sue 
everybody for anything, but haven’t any 
money to pay a fee. You can’t hope 
to get it otit of the defendant unless it 
happens to be a life insurance company. 
I have often wondered what budding 
genius it was who happened to go to 
the Legislature inflicted with the idea 
that it was necessary to hold out at- 
torneys’ fees and penalties as an induce- 
ment to get some half-starved lawyer to 
sue a life insurance company. I have 
often further wondered if somebody will 
some day run for Congress possessing 
a faint idea of what is already the law, 
and quit constantly repealing everything 
a regular lawyer knows. If he did run 
he probably would not be elected. Dur- 
ing the dull days occasioned by the Re- 
publican prosperity I have had consider- 
able time to devote to just mere medita- 
tion. Still I do not exactly know why 
I should be both a Democrat and a law- 
yer. There seems to be a nation-wide 
scarcity of the one and an enormous 
over-supply of the other. Whether it 
was Shakespeare or Herbert Hoover who 
said “every cloud has a silver lining,” 
I don’t now recall, but anyhow that was 
the platform William Jennings Bryan 
ran on and got beat 16 to 1. Be that 
as it may, there is nothing left to do 
except the best we know how, and keep 
our faces turned toward the sun. In 
Texas this is likely to put your eyes 
out. Here in Pittsburgh, if you can get 
some friendly policeman to tell you where 
the sun is, it ought to be easy. 





ROCHESTER APPOINTMENT 

J. Stinson Scott, formerly agency as- 
sistant, has been named general agent 
for the Provident Mutual Life in the 
Rochester, N. Y., territory. Mr. Scott 
started in the business as an agent under 
his father, W. Miller Scott, general agent 
in Buffalo for the Provident. He later 
was taken to the home office where he 
took charge of the preparation of the 
company’s printed sales material and en- 
gaged in organization work. Since June 
1 he has been handling the affairs of 
the Rochester office. 
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Metcalf on Disability 
From Claim Standpoint 


PROBLEMS OF CLAIM _ DEPTS. 








Connecticut General Claim Manager Says 
Discontinuance of Disability Will Not 
Make Departments Non-Essential 

It appears inevitable that a larger 
number of life companies will discontinue 
writing disability, said Robert K. Metcalf, 
manager of the claim department of the 
Connecticut General, in his talk this 
week before the American Life Conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh. Mr. Metcalf spoke on 
the subject of “Disability Viewed Claim- 
wise.” 

The fact that they will discontinue the 
feature, he said, should not lead those 
companies or any other to believe that 
a claim department by itself is a non- 
essential adjunct, for even though dis- 
ability claims were the sole concern of 
the claim department there is a great 
potential liability in the coverage written 
and outstanding. Also while not exactly 
incidental, disability is only one of the 
troubles which find their way logically to 
the claim department, the speaker said. 

In citing some of the claim depart- 
ment’s functions as they relate to disabil- 
ity claims, Mr. Metcalf said: 

‘There is one outstanding object in 
claim work which cannot be over-empha- 
sized. This is the securing of “facts.” 
We can talk about shades of difference 
in coverage, interpretation of policy lan- 
guage, inter-company co-operation, and 
rehabilitation of claimants; but in any 
specific case that discussion doesn’t mean 
one single thing unless it is predicated 
on a sound basis of fact. The degree of 
intelligence in handling claims can be 
stated mathematically as depending in 
direct proportion to the completeness of 
information. 

When Risk Is Divided 

Another aspect of the disability prob- 
lem cannot be overlooked from a claim 
standpoint. That is the fact that very 
generally we find more than one company 
on a risk for disability. In some ways 
this simplifies the problem and in other 
ways it very definitely complicates it. It 
simplifies it in that there will be more 
people ‘constantly watching the insured 
or who should be doing so and it will 
ordinarily mean more medical evidence 
in that two companies very seldom will 
use the same examiner. 

On the other hand, complications may 
arise through a difference in coverage not 
thoroughly understood by the claimant 
whereby one company pays sooner or 
pays more than another, or where one 
company has allowed benefits in a case 
admittedly open to question upon serious 
consideration of the facts. By far the 
best results will accrue if all companies 
interested will co-operate in the handling 
of a claim. Perhaps one company will 
have particularly good facilities for in- 
vestigation in the locality where the 
claimant is located and if it is a case that 
requires home office investigation it can 
be much more economically handled by a 
competent man from one company rep- 
resenting the others who are interested. 

It avoids duplication of effort, it is con- 
ducive to securing more complete facts 
with considerably less annoyance, for in- 
formants do not like to be approached 
by a half dozen people all looking for 
the same general facts. In negotiation 
there is a good psychological effect in 
concerted action and even though this 
may be handled by one individual rep- 
resenting all, the fact is important in the 
mind of the insured. 

Rehabilitation Period 

One other phase of this work which is 
often troublesome relates to the termi- 
nation of benefits on a mutually agree- 
able basis after the existence of an ad- 
mitted period of disability. How far 
should a company go in co-operating with 





Life Underwriters 
Must Know Humanity 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS CHANGING 


Dr. Streight of Canada Life Says Also 
There Should Be No Let-Down On 
Medical Examinations 





An understanding of humanity is today 
a most important factor in life insurance 
underwriting, Dr. S. J. Streight, assistant 
medical director of the Canada Life of 
Toronto, told the American Life Conven- 
tion at its annual meeting this week. In 
these days of constantly changing condi- 
tions the future of mankind may be 
greatly imperilled if great questions are 
left to be fought out between ignorant 
desire for something new and ignorant 
opposition to change, said Dr. Streight. 

“Those responsible for the selection of 
risks must be observant of changes in 
the domestic, social, economic and other 
conditions of life which may affect the 
well-being of the entire community,” Dr. 
Streight continued. “Unemployment, ex- 
cept among the strongest characters, will 
affect adversely physical and mental 
health. Alteration in population, through 
declining birth rates and restricted im- 
migration, will eventually reduce the 
prospect of further improvement in mor- 
tality. Reduction in birth rate is most 
marked among the higher social grades 
and better types of the population, with 
unquestionable disadvantages to the 
whole community. 

“Changing medical opinion with regard 
to the treatment of physical ailments, 
widespread epidemics, such as influenza, 
the constitutional factor or diathesis, the 
influence of heredity, family tendencies, 
characteristics, or peculiarities, both phy- 
sical and mental, demand a careful study 


and must be approached with an under-: 


standing mind. The medical director, if 
he will interpret these signs, must indeed 
be wise in his generation. 


Medical Examinations 

“In the effort to overcome sales re- 
sistance, there appears to be an uncon- 
scious tendency on the part of the field 
forces to touch lightly upon the impor- 
tance of a thorough medical examina- 
tion. This may have fostered a tendency 
on the part of many applicants to pass 
lightly over, if they do not entirely for- 
get, information and events of an impor- 
tant character, which may have a defi- 
nite bearing upon their insurability. This 
leads me to reiterate the need for a more 
searching physical examination and cross 
examination and a more thorough study, 
in every detail, of the individual at the 
time the application is received. 

“Competition frequently enables an ap- 
plicant to determine that resistance on 
his part may make it possible for him to 
obtain insurance without submitting to 
such special study as some of us may 
think is necessary. It would be well if 
companies would co-operate even more 
closely in an endeavor to overcome this 
type of self selection.” 


Holmberg Comments On 
Company Investments 


RELATION OF THE DEPRESSION 





Northwestern National Treasurer Tells 
How Conditions Have Emphasized 
Soundness of Insurance Viewpoint 





Some significant comments on the fi- 
nancial end of life insurance were made 
by George C. Holmberg, treasurer of the 
Northwestern National Life and chair- 
man of the Financial Section of the Am- 
erican Life Convention, in calling the 
fifth annual meeting of this section tc 
order at Pittsburgh this week. He said 
in part: 

“We are in the midst of a business 
depression and a period of economic ad- 
justment which tends to emphasize the 
importance of the functions’ of invest- 
ment officials in the life insurance busi- 
ness. No doubt most of us are having 
the somewhat unique experience of being 
called upon by policyholders or by agents 
to explain why we consider our invest- 
ments perfectly safe, rather than why we 
can’t produce a higher rate of interest 
return, which was recently a more fash- 
ionable form of inquiry. 

“This not unexpected second phase of 
the economic upheaval brought about by 
the World War presents problems most 
of us have been preparing for for some 
time and which it would be folly to un- 
derrate. It is important, however, that 
we consider our problems in their true 
proportion and with proper perspective 
and not in the light of any fear complex 
in public opinion which business depres- 
sions usually create. 

Strength Further Proven 

“We have had depressions before. We 
have had periods of unduly inflated real 
estate values and subsequent sharp de- 
clines therein. We have had bull mar- 
kets and bear markets, and through all 
of these the institution of life insurance 
has heretofore emerged only to become 
stronger for the experiences gained. We 
may consider that business depressions 
demonstrate the soundness of the con- 
servative policies followed by the well 
managed companies and give the courage 
to adhere to these policies in periods of 
inflation such as we have but recently 
passed through. 

“The fact is recognized in a report 
made in May of this year by no less an 
authority than the Real Estate Securities 
Committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, which, in con- 
sidering the situation with respect to real 
estate bonds sold to the investing public 
other than life insurance companies, said 
in part: ‘Experience would indicate that 
the majority of real estate bond issues, as 
previously made, cannot stand adversity. 
Until the present situation has cleared, 
there will be little real estate bond fi- 
nancing done. If the business continues 
at all, the new issues will be more in 
accord with the standards of safety fol- 
lowed by life insurance companies.’ ” 





a claimant during a period of rchabilita- 
tion? That is a hard question to answer 
and one that cannot be passed by lightly 
as of little significance. A man who has 
been dependent on his insurance income 
over a period of time and who has no 
great amount of additional resources will 
ordinarily be very sure that he is in a 
position to resume practically full-time 
work before he will release the company 
from any further payment. No one can 
really blame him for this even though 
there may be a period during which he is 
able to do a certain amount of work 
although not regularly or on a full-time 
basis. What attitude should the com- 
pany take regarding this? 

It seems to me that co-operation with 
the policyholder at such a time is of im- 
mense benefit to everyone ‘concerned. 
There are several ways this may be evi- 


denced. Fundamentally they are alike, 
the variation being discovered in the de- 
gree of liberality extended. The com- 
pany may permit a claimant to work with 
the understanding that whatever is 
earned will be turned over to the com- 
pany to offset the monthly allowance. 
Personally the idea doesn’t appeal to me. 

Then again the company may have an 
insured report monthly the number of 
days on which he has worked and make 
a proportionate deduction in the indem- 
nity. We have tried this with some suc- 
cess. In one case still pending it has 
saved the company nearly a_ thousand 
dollars. The other method is to allow 
the claimant to work and take no cog- 
nizance of it until the returns are suff- 
ciently substantial to warrant a discon- 
tinuance. That is undoubtedly the most 
common procedure. 
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Julius C. Smith of Jefferson Stand, 





Life Cites Statutes and Case, [Mary 0 
Tried Under Them of Dis 
Due to an increase of interpleagiR . 

suits on life insurance proceeds this gj mil 
ject was placed on the program of { confere! 
legal section of the American Life Colm this yea 

vention at Pittsburgh this week and qgqmat the 
cussed by Julius C. Smith, counsel ggg coe" 
awarded 

















the Jefferson Standard Life. Mr. Snii 
said there are two remedies open to th 
insurer in the Federal Courts. fig 
there is the remedy of an interpleats 


winners 
Connect 
dent 

Equital 


: : Hous 
suit under what i$ known as the Fede by Cor 
Insurance Interpleader Act.  Interpleailil cond. 
er suits arise when several adverse claingam mitted 
ants demand payment of the same fui “5 
; : ies 0 
and the insurance company is unable ae: 1 
. . el J 
determine to whom the said fund shoul Post 
be paid. Life A 
The statute which became effective, jj Cards 
amendment in 1926, in substance enablim (ties: 
any insurance company, casualty com sie 
pany, surety company, etc., to maintam ‘tS: 
in the Federal court a suit in equity be ~~ 
gun by a bill of interpleader averringam aut 
that one or more persons who are bow "OU! 
. . agents 
fide claimants against such company, ett = 
reside within the territorial jurisdictio Sal 


of the court, and that such company has Jeffer 


in its custody or possession $500 or mor arch 
due under said policy, and that there agg Instr 
two or more bona fide adverse claimansgm Life; 
citizens of different states, making claim and I 
to said fund. The statute fixes the dsjm ‘al; 
trict in which the personal representatit Atlas 
resides as the proper venue in casi Mutu 
where the policy is payable to the esta Pc" 


of the insured and has not been assignelfm "¢W 


In case the policy has been assignel e 
during the life of the insured, the distri! Life 
court of the district of the residence «! hai 
the assignee, or the district court of the ret 
residence of the personal representa | 
has jurisdiction. In case the policy ® mail 
payable to a beneficiary or beneficiansy p 


and there has been no assignment, the 
jurisdiction as in the district court j,.. 
the district in which the beneficiary 0 
beneficiaries or their personal represett 
tatives reside. In case there are best 
ficiaries resident in more districts that 
one, then the jurisdiction is in the Of Ge 


trict court of any district in which th “( 
beneficiary or the personal representali 

of a deceased beneficiary resides. T 

Right of Injunctions re 

: ay 

The statute further provides that th ing 

court shall have power to issue its POR 4, 


ess for all such claimants and to issue # pai 
order of injunction against each of thet 
enjoining them from instituting or pm"... 
cuting any suit or proceeding in any stat 
court or in any other Federal court a the 
garding the matter in controversy, whit 
process and order shall be served by the Wa 
marshals of the respective districts. Bm 
Second, there is the other remedy." 
the Federal céurt of a genera! equity "Hg, 
terpleader suit. In order to maintalt m 
such suit there must be a ‘iversity © a1 
citizenship between the plainiiff and 7 th 
fendants and the amount involved m™ 
be in excess of $3,000 and all of the de ti 
fendants must be residents of the dist ti 
in which the suit is instituted. It 8° 9% it 
sumed, said Mr. Smith, that the ms" jj 
ance company must occupy the posit” v 
of a disinterested stakeholder and ™ 
admit full liability. al 
The first, or statutory remedy, 1S oo s 
ful and since the passage of tlie 1926 i 
the companies have availed themselves "Ie 
its useful provisions as is evidence 1 
the cases which have reached the apr, 1 
late courts. Mr. Smith cited several ° ( 
these cases. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meeting 








Prudential Awarded 
Conservation Cup 















\SUREWS HER AD CONFERENCE PRIZES 
a Many Other Companies Win Certificates 
. of Distinction for Various Forms of 
Excellent Advertising 
terplead The coveted Conservation Cup, offered 
this annually by the Insurance Advertising 
Am of { Conference, was won by the Prudential 
Life Com this year, the announcement being made 
k and qggat the opening session of the Toronto 
yunsel j convention. Among the life companies 
, awarded certificates of distinction as 
Mr. Sj yinners in various classifications the 
en to tim Connecticut Mutual, Reliance Life, Provi- 
ts. Fina dent Mutual, Equitable of tale and 
terplead Equitable Society figure prominently. 
‘House Organs: Best of all submittted 
e Fede by Connecticut Mutual; Reliance Life, 
iterpleadl cond, Single Folders: Best of all sub- 
rse clainlml mitted by Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ame fn ciety; Connecticut Mutual, second. Se- 
BB iiecs of Folders: Connecticut Mutual, 
— frst; Imperial Life, second. ; 
1d shoul Posters and window display : Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, third. Greeting 
ective i Cards: Best by Provident Mutual. Nov- 
e enatlgam cities: Best by Protective Life. Calen- 
Ity congam dars: Best by Great West Life. Blot- 
maintailm ters : Equitable Life of Lowa, third. Cam- 
quity heme paign promotional material: Best by 
averting Equitable Life of Iowa. Ad Service (pro- 
are bom motion of local advertising among 
any, etme agents) : Great West Life, third. 
Fisdicil Sales Presentation Material: Best by 
pany hag Jefferson Standard Life; second, Mon- 
or mor arch Life; third, Imperial Life. Agent 
there arm Instruction Material: Best by Monarch 
laimantsmme Life; second, Reliance Life. Leaflets 


and Postcards: Best by Connecticut Mu- 
tual; second, Confederation Life; third, 
Atlas Life. Booklets: Best by Provident 
Mutual; second, Travelers; third, Im- 
perial Life. Literature for procuring 
new agents: Best by Equitable Life of 
lowa; second, Connecticut Mutual. 


ng claim 
the dis 
sentative 
in casei 
1e estate 
assigned 


assignel : ; Pe 
dist Company Literature: North American 
fence iif Life, second; Reliance _ Life, third. 


Agents’ Helps Material: Honorary cita- 
tion to Southland Life. Broadsides: Best 
by Reliance Life. Sales Letters (direct 
mail material): Penn Mutual, second; 
Provident Mutual, third; honorary cita- 


t of the 
sentative 
rolicy is 
ficiaries 











oy tion to Bankers Life. Policy Jackets: 
clary Of Honorary citation to Imperial Life. 
preseltt 
a ADS SHOULD BE SPECIFIC 
ts. than 
the ds George H. Harris, Sun Life, Criticizes 
ich the “Glowing” and Unsound Advertising 
— as Bad 
Toronto, Oct. 6—George H. Harris, 
supervisor of field service, Sun Life of 
hat the Canada, said to the Insurance Advertis- 
'S prot he Conference this week that no matter 
ssue 2! low black the picture of depression were 
f then P@nted, no matter how wide-spread the 
pros lack of confidence in investments, insur- 
y state "Ce advertising men should never for- 
urt em Sct the security and confidence won by 
white ‘Me institution of insurance. People are 
‘by thee "° longer interested in yields. They 
5 fe “ant stability. They desire their invest- 
edy nfm ™ents protected, 





€ also made a plea that insurance 
should be sold through specific argu- 





lity 1M 
aintall 









sity (je ents which will emphasize what insur- 
nd de _— does in the way of protection rather 
| mus! an by glowing advertising. 





Pg sharply criticized unsound adver- 
r ing which he declared was the adver- 
Sing which made the public buy what 
it really did not need; or made the pub- 


‘© Pay more for an article than it was 
worth, 


He regre 
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tted that so much money was 












help: — on luxuries when so much of it 
2 Act ep in that direction should have found 
yes Uf tho a into insurance channels. He 
ed bi a = t the instalment business was 
ap which that people often get credit 
ral ¢ tection” led them to buy in the wrong 









Lapse Ratio Needs 
More Executive Thought 


E. CHESTER SPARVER’S ADDRESS 





Reliance Life Official Discusses Need of 
Quality Rather Than Qyantity 
in Production 





Toronto, Oct. 6—E. Chester Sparver, 
director of agencies, Reliance Life, Pitts- 
burgh, discussed life insurance sales pro- 
motion from the standpoint of an agency 
executive in a talk before the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at a group meet- 
ing Monday. This subject called for the 
most serious attention because of the 
large rate of lapsation. He made a plea 
for quality business. 

Mr. Sparver said in part: “What shall 
it profit a man if he writes a million a 
year and closes the period in which it 
is written with an increase of less than 
half of what he did during the year? Life 
insurance is not that kind of a problem. 
It does not belong to a class which in- 
cludes the radio and the automobile. 
Style changes do not enter into consum- 
ers acceptance of our problem. Obsoles- 
cence, one of the chief factors upon 
which American industry at the present 
time is functioning is totally lacking as 
a factor. 

“Sales promotion from the viewpoint of 
the agency executive is any organized 
activity directed toward the salesman, a 
producer of life insurance which makes 
it possible for the executive to contem- 
plate a year’s work of sound, progressive 
development of his company which in- 
volves those attributes of permanency 
and consumer acceptance which makes 
the succeeding year’s work less of a bur- 
den. 

“Your work and that part of it which 
contributes to the agency executives’ 
tasks can be invaluable to him and his 
problem if you will but bring to him the 
results of sound, clear thinking on those 
factors with which you should be quali- 
fied to understand and employ.” 





CREDO ON AD ETHICS 





Committee of Ad Conference On Prose- 
lyting Agents Suggests Its Adoption 
By Companies 
The report of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference committee on the prose- 
lyting of agents through insurance jour- 
nal advertising was presented at the 
Toronto meeting by Bart Leiper, ad- 
vertising manager, Pilot Life. Other 
members of the committee are Bert N. 
Mills, secretary, Bankers Life, and Ar- 
thur H. Reddall, advertising manager, 

Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The committee presented the following 
credo which it suggested that the con- 
ference recommend to the American Life 
Convention and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers for adoption: 

I BELIEVE 

I believe in life insurance advertising. 

I believe life insurance advertising has 
been and is a definite and important fac- 
tor in the growth of the institution of 
life insurance. 

I believe that life insurance advertising 
should be restricted to those forms which 
build up not only a company, but also 
all companies. 

I believe that no company should ad- 
vertise in such a way as to have an ad- 
serve effect on any other company. 

I believe that companies advertising for 
salesmen should be governed by the prin- 
ciple of looking toward the highest inter- 
ests of all companies. 

I believe that the institution of life in- 
surance will be best served by the build- 
ing of the agency organization from 
sources other than the ranks of other life 
companies. 


Long-Term Planning 
of Advertising Good 


HERMANN ON SALES PROMOTION 





Toronto Meeting Told Effectiveness of 
Coordinating Ads, Posters, Letters, 
To Single Purpose 





Long term sales promotion planning, 
tying together for a single purpose house 
organs, bulletins, literature, displays, ad- 
vertising, over a length of time, was ad- 
vocated by E. P. Hermann, advertising 
manager of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., speaking before the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Toronto. 

“Certainly, there are obvious advan- 
tages,” he said. “Coordination of our 
resources; elimination of waste motion 
and expense; opportunity for use of ma- 
terial and ideas and increasing force; op- 
portunity to fulfill our plans under bet- 
ter auspices; satisfaction from accom- 
plishments more likely to be realized. 

“On the other hand there are objec- 
tions. A long term sales promotion plan 
made three years ago might handicap us 
considerably under today’s conditions of 
the business cycle. Long term planning 
might cheat us of possibilities which con- 
ditions of the moment uncover. Lack of 
flexibility is always to be guarded against. 

“Weighing both sides of the question 
carefully, most of us, I believe, however, 
would be on the side of considerable 
long term planning with certain reserva- 
tions. 

“Since the publicity man finds it diffi- 
cult to assemble adequate material on 
which to build plans it is all the more 
important that he be alert and careful 
in his forecasting with the means he now 
has. He must have his ear to the ground 
and must sense trends and policies even 
though they are not definitely presented 
to him in statistical form or instructions 
or information from company offices. 
For instance, the present trend is to in- 
vestment insurance. 

Following Executive Lead 

“Planning must follow and gear in with 
the plans of the company, with the plans 
of the agency management. It must fol- 
low and gear in with the temper of the 
field organization. It must follow and 
gear in with current business conditions. 

“Sometimes it is no easy matter to make 
this tie-up. It takes wise planning which 
will pass the test of acceptability, feas- 
ibility and justification. Sometimes the 
plans and thoughts of the officers of our 
companies with regard to promotion are 
not shared with or understood by the 
sales promotion and publicity men to the 
extent that they would like or that would 
seem -advantageous.” 

Mr. Hermann summarized some of his 
points as follows: 

“Coordination. One of the nicest evi- 
dences of careful long term planning are 
the productions of a publicity department 
where pamphlets, house organs, and post- 
ers, and every publicity medium seem to 
complement all the rest. The house or- 
gan may help sell a pamphlet. A pam- 
phlet may carry out a_ typographical 
style proven effective in a poster. A 
poster may use a piece of art work that 
went over well in a letter. 


Having a “Theme Song” 


“Theme song. Every good opera seems 
to have one; the agents of a company 
may be particularly interested one year 
in plans for lead production or perhaps 
plans for standardized sales outline. 

“Control. Few of us have adequate 
information about how our masterpieces 
are functioning. At Lincoln Life we 
have chosen the state of Ohio in which 
to try out plans and spot check inter- 
est and résults. 

“Budgets and quota. There is no rea- 
son why we should not make an ap- 
proach to accounting management of our 


Slattery Describes Penn 
Mutual’s Rainbow Club 


DIRECT MAIL FOLLOW-UP PLAN 





Says Direct Mail Literature Without 
Follow-Up is of Little Value; 
Club a Success 





Direct mail literature, without proper 
follow-up, will sell next to no life in- 
surance, declared D. Bobb Slattery, man- 
ager of the direct mail department of 
the Penn Mutual Life, in his address be- 
fore the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence in Toronto this week. Direct mail 
is merely a way-preparer, an easy 
opener of doors that previously opened 
with a grouch, he said. 

In his talk Mr. Slattery described the 
Penn Mutual’s “Rainbow Club,” formed 
in March of this year to help weather 
the economic storm. The club was 
formed for the purpose of finding means 
to influence agents to follow up their 
direct mail lists closely, and Mr. Slat- 
tery brought out that some desirable 
results had been achieved. Both gen- 
eral agents and agents are happier, he 
said, because the general agents find the 
club a means of getting agents to work 
and keeping them at work, and the 
agents because they are finding direct 
mail profitable. 

Here is the plan of the “Rainbow 
Club,” as described by Mr. Slattery: 

First we had a direct mail kit called 
“Rainbow Ends.” ‘The cover had plenty 
of color and the pot of gold showed at 
the end of the rainbow. The kit ex- 
plains the purpose of direct mail, gives 
samples of the available letters, tells of 
the ease with which direct mail is han- 
dled at the home office for the agent, 
supplies sources of prospects. Then 
comes a section which provides the ap- 
proach for following up each letter, re- 
porting results, a little personal interest 
story of the activities of the direct mail 
department, and, finally, some of the in- 
dividual results achieved. 

The Club By-Laws 

The Club’s by-laws state: 

1. A member shall submit not less 
than fifteen nor more than twenty-five 
names each week, for fifty weeks from 
the date of his enrollment. 2. A mem- 
ber shall agree to call on every prospect 
listed. By doing this the full value of 
direct mail will be received. 3. So that 
the value of the direct mail may be prop- 
erly checked, each member agrees to turn 
in the little “Follow-Thru” card on each 
name listed. 

It was agreed that membership in the 
club would be one dollar. This would 
entitle the agent to the direct mail kit 
at the back of which is an agreement 
to the by-laws of the club. This agree- 
ment would be signed and turned in to 
the agency; it is then sent to the direct 
mail department in the home office. 

A Strict Ruling * 

It was with great concern that the 
next rule was made. It reads: “No one 
can use the Direct Mail Service unless 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Additional News About Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference Will 
be Found on Pages 31, 32, 47 
and 54. 


work and its aid to the agency depart- 
ment. 





Trying Too Much 

“Too much. Some of us are trying 
to do too many things in our small de- 
partments rather than to do fewer more 
effectively. 

“Perhaps we might summarize long 
term planning by the statement that a 
sales promotion man needs to be more of 
a manager, to add executive functions to 
those of the dreamer, the salesman, the 
artist, the tactician, and the copy manu- 
facturer.” 


° 
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Behrens and Dingman 
Discuss Conditions 

PRESENT CHALLENGE TO AGENT 

Continental hime Executives Say 


Fieldmen Have Opportunity to Cre- 
ate Their Own Conditions 





Two of the outstanding speakers of 
last week’s convention of the One-Two-0 
Club of the Continental Assurance in 
Chicago were Herman A. Behrens, pres- 





HERMAN A. 


BEHRENS 


ident, and Dr. Harry Dingman, vice-pres- 
ident and medical director. Both men 
discussed general business conditions and 
their relation to the agent in the field. 

“What do you think of business con- 
ditions?” Mr. Behrens asked his audi- 
“When | ask myself that ques- 
tion and when many others ask it,” he 
said, “we are really inquiring about 
things which are not seen by eye or 
heard by ear. It really has to do with 
one’s thinking about business and with 
the reorganization within one’s self of 
one’s own aims, ambitions and acts. 

“If we reorganized ourselves to become 
efficient under material conditions as we 
find them and if in that reorganization 
we supplant fear with courage, lassitude 
with activity, moaning with determina- 
tion, and if in so doing we set about 
our daily work with the resolution to do 
that day’s job well, with right motives 
and with the exercise of the old fash- 
ioned homely virtues, then in that sense 
each man makes his own general busi- 
ness conditions. 


Cnce. 


“Decide for Yourselves” 

“My advice to you, therefore, is to 
ask yourself instead of asking me that 
question and having asked it to work out 
the answer within yourselves along these 
lines and with the conviction that you 
have the right and the ability to answer 
it favorably. 

“It is hardly necessary for me in con- 
nection with the general business situa- 
tion to say anything of the wonderful 
stabilizing influence life insurance has 
and is exercising in it. Even the most 
ignorant know what life insurance has 
accomplished during the last two years 
and what it stands for as an anchor of 
stability. Life insurance death claims are 
promptly paid, policy loans promptly met 
and the reserves under life insurance 
policies continue to flow into the upbuild- 
ing of the financial structure of our gov- 
ernmental and industrial enterprises. 
Perhaps at no time in the history of life 
insurance has the life insurance man had 
greater cause for being proud of his pro- 
tession. 

Dingman Talk Inspiring 

In an inspirational talk Dr. Dingman 
told the agents that the current condi- 
tions present to them a direct challenge. 








DR. HARRY DINGMAN 


He painted a clear picture of what life 
insurance in general and what the Con- 
tinental had accomplished over the past 
twenty years and prophesied that the 
next twenty years will show far more 
progress than ever before. 

“Economic times like these bring prob- 
lems fast upon us,” Dr. Dingman said, 
“and our ability to meet them is the 
measure of our worth. Strong men get 
stronger, weak men weaker. So also 
with companies. Strong companies grow 
stronger, weak companies weaker. 

“This insurance business that engages 
us falls in three main divisions. First: 
get the business. Second: handle it. 
Third: handle the money that comes with 
the business. And perhaps a fourth di- 
vision should be included, the executive 
co-ordinating of these basic phases of 
the life work that we do. 


“All to what purpose? That we may 
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Brokerage Solicitor Wanted 


oe @ 


An experienced and competent man to manage and develop 


Brokerage business for one of the oldest Life Insurance offices | 


in New York City. A substantial salary and opportunity for 
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Continental Assurance 
Launches New Contracts 


DESIGNED FOR PRESENT TIMES 





Announcement Made at Meeting of One- 
Two-0 Club in Chicago; Man- 
agers Elect New Officers 





The announcement of three new con- 
tracts especially designed to meet such 
times as the present, together with a 
more favorable revision of a fourth con- 
tract, came as a welcome surprise to 
members of the One-Two-0 Club of the 
Continental Assurance who held their 
annual meeting in Chicago last week. 
The meeting marked the twentieth an- 
niversary of the company. 

In an address on “New Tools for New 
Needs,” D. Miley Phipps, director of 
field service, described. the new contracts 
which he said were designed to meet 
the circumstances of the present depres- 





provide protection, and more protection, 
and yet more protection that is safe and 
sure and prompt and adequate and sat- 
isfying. Protection is the bed-rock basis 
of our business and we must adhere to 
that principle single-mindedly.” 





Field. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





Organized Operating 


The Guardian Fieldman is equipped with organized 
visual presentations of proved selling power to satisfy 


the demands of today’s life insurance estate builders. 


The $1-a-Week Plan, the Family Income Presenta- 
tion, the Estate Digest, and the Special Income Annuity 
Presentation are only a few features of the tangible co- 


operation between the Guardian Home Office and the 
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good income to the right party. Address 
' Box 1176—The Eastern Underwriter 








110 Fulton Street, New York 


sion. These include a new deferred cash 
refund annuity, a retirement income pol. 
icy, and a unique contract which has been 
described as a “readjustment multiple 
option.” The company also has increase! 
the coupon value of its accelerated coy. 
pon option policy. 

It was explained that the two annuity 
contracts now are being considered }y 
the commissioners in the states in which 
the company does business but that for. 
mal approval is anticipated. Full ap 
proval has already been given the im- 
proved coupon policy and the readjust: 
ment multiple option contract. The ar- 
nuity contracts provide cash value ani 
state option settlement provisions. 


A Unique Contract 


The readjustment multiple option is 
unique in that the contract is written for 
a face amount and continued for one 
year and then the assured has three op- 
tions available. Mr. Phipps declared that 
it gives permanent protection, a definite 
thrift plan, a retirement or old age in 
come plan, increased insurance at a very 
low guaranteed cost, definite scttlement 
services to beneficiaries and a_ program 
to meet changing conditions. 

The General Agents and Managers 
Association, which held its meeting the 
first day, elected the following officers: 
Frank Copper, Columbus, _ president; 
Allen Reager, Louisville, vice-president; 
Luther Moor, Dayton, secretary-treas- 
urer; and the following directors: B. F. 
McClelland, Rockford; J. P. Leather- 
man, Lansing; W. M. Hargarten, Mi- 
waukee; and Sam Fleager of R. W. Hy- 
man & Co., Chicago, the retiring presi- 
dent. 


Give Up Trip in Order to Aid 
Unemployed 


It was revealed at the meeting that 
the Two-Five-0 Club members had vol- 
untarily and on their own motion, vetoed 
the proposed trip of the club up the St 
Lawrence River, in favor of the unet- 
ployed. Because of this commendable 
action the company then decided to give 
to each member of the club a check equal 
to the amount that would have beet 
spent in his entertainment, which check 
will be turned over to his local unem- 
ployment relief fund or some other chat- 
ity. The company also will donate t 
the Chicago fund a check equivalent ‘0 
the cost of taking the home office & 
ecutives and other special invited guests 

Lester I. Johnson, vice-president, 1 4 
speech on conservation, drew the follow: 
ing analogy: 

“We can draw an analogy betwetl 
your work as a life underwriter in the 
conservation of your business and the 
work of a farmer in the cultivation o!é 
crop. He sows his wheat, rains fall ané 
then his work of cultivation begins. 1 
harrows it carefully and after months 0! 
hard work reaps his harvest. 

“You plant an application, you walt! 
it with the rain of service, you cultivalt 
it carefully against weeks of twisting an 
competition and you harvest the grail 
of renewals. But over and above you 


usual compensation you derive the mér 
tal wages of satisfaction and content 
ment arising out of the realization that 
you have given your best in as nod® 
a purpose and as high a calling as there 
exists in the entire range of human ¢™ 
deavor.” 
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Travelers’ Disability 
Changes Are Announced 


J. L. HOWARD MAKES REPORT 





Income Disability To Be Dropped Octo- 
ber 15; Will Write Waiver of Pre- 
mium and Accident Indemnity 

The Travelers is discontinuing issuance 
of the income disability feature in life 
policies as of October 15; but will con- 
tinue to write a waiver of premium pro- 
vision and the accident indemnity pro- 
vision. This definite ruling follows up 
the announcement that the company 
would drop the feature as given in last 
week’s edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

In announcing the news to the com- 
pany’s field representatives, Vice-Presi- 
dent James L. Howard says in part: 

“Under date of June 30, 1931, you were 
informed by this office that material 
changes were in contemplation in con- 
nection with the permanent total dis- 
ability provision, and that you would be 
advised of the effective date of such 
changes as soon as they should be defi- 
nitely determined upon. 

Continuance Not Justified 

“A careful study of the situation con- 
vinces us that the restrictions which of 
necessity would be imposed on the dis- 
ability income provision, the substantial 
increase in rates which would be re- 
quired, and the severe limitations as to 
eligibility, would result in so much con- 
fusion and disappointment to you and 
your clients that the continuance of an 
income disability provision under such 
circumstances is not justified. 

“The income disability provision will 
therefore be discontinued on October 15, 
1931, and all applications signed after 
that date will be limited to premium 
waiver benefit. The rate for the pre- 
mium waiver benefit will remain un- 
changed until January 1, 1932. Before 
that date you will be furnished with the 
new schedule of rates. There are no 
published rates for the premium waiver 
benefit on deferred annuities, so for the 
present such rates will be quoted in in- 
dividual cases on application to the home 
office. 

Six-Month Period 

“The new premium waiver disability 
provision effective January 1, 1932, will 
be the same as that now being used, with 
the exception that the four months pe- 
riod of total disability required to qualify 
will he increased to six months, and 
retroactive action as to premium waiver 
or premium refund will be limited to 
twelve months preceding date of notice. 

“Commencing January 1, 1932, the ter- 
mination age for the additional indem- 
nity provision will be 65 instead of 70 
as at present. This provision will now be 
considered in connection with a life in- 
surance contract irrespective of the is- 
Suance of the disability benefit.” 





SETS UP NEW RECORD 





President Nollen, Equitable of lowa, Re- 
ports Biggest September Cash 
Business in History 
Henry S. Nollen, president of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, reports that his 
company secured a gain in paid produc- 
tion during September of more than $1,- 
970,000 over the production of September, 
1930. The month’s total of $7,503,135 rep- 
resents the biggest September cash busi- 
ness in all of the Equitable of lIowa’s 
Sixty-four years of history, and plans 
have been perfected which should lead 
the company to additional gain totals 
during the remaining months of the year. 
lowa led all states during the month 
with a paid-for production of $1,155,519. 
Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Califor- 
mia followed closely after Iowa in the 
order named. Los Angeles, R. H. Shel- 
don, general agent, was the leading agen- 
cy during September, the Kansas City 
agency ranking second. An appropriate- 
y timed baseball contest added zest to 
the work of the “month. 


Bulkley On Handling 
Policy Loan Problem 


CITES AGENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 





Conn. General Vice-President Says Loans 
Are Continuing in Larger Volume 


Than Last Year 





How to handle the difficult policy loan 
situation was discussed by Vice-Presi- 
dent George E. Bulkley of the Connec- 
ticut General in a recent address before 
the company’s fieldmen. He brought out 
that the agents must do their best to 
carry on the conservation work which 
has its start in the home office. Among 
other things he said: 

“Our policy loans are continuing not 
only in undiminished amount but in 
somewhat larger volume than last year. 
This is meaning today and is going to 
mean for some time to come a propor- 
tionately heavy volume of cancellations. 
We were rather ahead of some other 
companies in adopting a few years ago 
a plan to secure repayment of loans by 
the use of cards suggesting such repay- 
ments and offering our co-operation in 


connection therewith. These have 
brought results, just how much it is im- 
possible to tell, but I] am sure our repay- 
ments are well up with those of other 
companies. I doubt if the home office 
can do very much more that is effective 
in this line. 

“It remains with the agent in direct 
touch with his policyholders, knowing 
their situations, their financial abilities 
and their family responsibilities, to carry 
on this effort, first, to induce repayment 
of the loans and so conserve that most 
valuable asset, the insurance policy, with 
its accrued values and its valuable age 
rate. 

“If that cannot be done, then the next 
step will probably be to replace the in- 
surance in some form, or, at the worst, 
a service to the policyholder in the se- 
curing of his cash value which will bring 
him- back again as a policyholder when 
conditions are better. This requires a 
lot of work, a part of which, at least, 
will bring no immediate return. 

“T have no stronger conviction, how- 
ever, than that such bread cast on the 
waters is going to return in the course 
of a few years in the form of cake, that 
while the present means hard scratching 
for the insurance agent, there is a fu- 
ture not so very far distant which will 
pay tremendous returns on_ efficient 
service.” 


PROVIDENT’S AD CAMPAIGN 
Philadelphia Company Will Experiment 
With Newspaper Advertising; Plans 
Magazine Insertions Also 
Experimenting for the first time with 
daily newspaper advertising, the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life is planning on adver- 
tising in eighty-seven of the country’s 
principal cities from coast to coast. The 
newspaper experiment will probably carry 
some of the company’s Providor policy 

advertising. 

The company also this month opens 
its eighth consecutive national advertis- 
ing campaign in the general magazines, 
starting in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Collier’s, Popular Science, and the 
Literary Digest. The American Maga- 
zine, Forum, and the Magazine of Wall 
Street are scheduled for later insertions. 
The company’s campaign will be supple- 
mented by a direct mail campaign and a 
regular series of insertions in the leading 
insurance publications. 
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HELPING THE MEN 
WHO SELL 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, effective ways to 
help its field men. We recognize the fact that our own success is 
dependent upon the success of the men on the firing line—the men 
who sell. The Company’s remarkable growth and vitality is largely 
the result of this high conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri State Life makes 
strong appeal to live, aggressive, forward-looking Agents. It’s the 
kind of Company they like to represent. Its multiple line of Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary Savings insurance multiplies 
the Agent’s opportunities for success. Its new, liberal policy forms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future with the 
Missouri State Life—The Progressive Company. 


A Billion and a Quarter of Insurance in Force 


Missouri State Life - 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Cues Tells of ‘Tretds 
In Policy Developments 


ADVOCATES SURRENDER CHARGE 
Secretary and Actuary of A. L. C. Sees 
Sound. Tendency in Income In- 
surance Gains 

In his address eto the American 
Life Convention as secretary and actuary, 
Wendell P. Coler discussed the policy de- 
velopments of 1931 and said that many 
companies, especially those in the East, 
had pushed term insurance and there 
were some ingenious combinations of 

term and Ordinary Life. 

“To the extent,” said Mr. 
the insured has acquired 
against loss of existing earning power, 
this is sound. When designed to replace 
losses of paper profits the transaction 
will probably be no more profitable than 
the jumbo lines issued in boom times a 
year or so ago. It is interesting to note 
that the major developments of the last 
two years have both expressed the bene- 
fit in terms of income. The family in- 
come policy had as one of its important 
features the subordination of the amount 
of insurance to the monthly income pe- 
riod, 


Coler, “that 
pre tection 


Significance of Income 

“This year the retirement annuities are 
being sold through units of income. This 
country will be more appreciative of 
wealth and the necessity of saving if and 
when we adopt the English custom of ex- 
pressing monetary worth as an income 
of so much per annum and not in terms 
of so many thousands or millions of dol- 
lars. That will be a great day for in- 
surance. 

“The sale of insurance in terms of in- 
come will increase the average licy 
size and assist the companies in making 
the business more profitable. An_ in- 
crease in the amount of the minimum 
policy written will powerfully affect the 
average. 

“Last year thirty-four companies were 
offering family income policy. This year 
there are forty-eight. The most inter- 
esting change is that so many companies 
have this year issued this benefit by 
means of a rider which may be used in 
connection with other policy forms.” 

Speaking of old age income Mr. Coler 
said that insurance provides the best and 
in many cases the only practicable means 
for the average man to translate his sav- 
ings into an old age benefit. 

“Our approach to the well-to-do,” said 
Mr. Coler, “has too frequently been along 
the lines of protection only. We should 
advocate the investment of a part of their 
funds in life insurance as a means of di- 
versification.” 

On the subject of policy loans and sur- 
render charges Mr. Coler advocated the 
imposition of a surrender charge to re- 
store the initial expenditure by the com- 
pany to replace the insurance in force; 
to prevent twisting to another company; 
to protect the company against adverse 
selection if the healthier lives have a 
tendency to surrender; and to protect 
the company against the depreciation of 
its assets and the necessity of liquidating 
them in times of stress. 


REPORT OF AVIATION COM. 


Rating Method for Underwriting Pilots 
Given in Study by 
Committee 

\n important contribution to the con- 
vention was the report of the aviation 
committee, the ‘chairman of which is 
Lawrence G. Sykes. This report was is- 
sued in pamphlet form and contained a 
complete rating method in detail with 
extra premiums; sources of information 
necessary for its use; a number of cases 
illustrating its application; and the sta- 
tistical investigation leading to the extra 
premiums recommended. 





SECTION CHAIRMEN 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 8—W. W. Jaeger; 
3ankers Life of lowa, was elected 


chairman of the Agency Section 
group and J. A. MacLain, Guardian, 
secretary. Rk. T. Byers, American 


Central, is chairman of the Invest- 
ment Section. 











Advertising 
Section 
Luncheon 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 8—A luncheon for 
members interested in an advertising sec- 
tion for the American Life Convention 
held today was presided over by Lorry 
A. Jacobs, director of public relations, 
Southland Life, Dallas. 

Edward Leech, news editor, Pitts- 
burgh Press, was the first speaker, and 
extended a welcome from the Pittsburgh 
newspaper fraternity. Frank A. Arnold, 
director of developments, National 
Broadcasting Co., spoke on the subject of 
“Modern Advertising Trends.” 


Investment 
Section To. 
Meet Again 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 8—Chairman Russell 
3vers, of the Investment Section of the 
American Life Convention, closed the 
meeting by suggesting that the section 
have a meeting in the central west, pos- 
sibly in St. Louis, for the discussion of 
the specific problems on which the sec- 
tinn’s attention is concentrated, such as 
taxes, farm and real estate loans, ten- 
ants’ problems and land development, so 
that members of the Investment Section 
will have data and other information 
which will be available when the real 
estate and farm land market becomes 
less frozen. 

Sentiment was expressed that this 
suggestion be communicated to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the convention for 
action. 


Joe Reynolds’ 
Racing Colors 


Out In Front 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—J. B. (Joe) Rey- 
nolds, president of the Kansas City Life, 
is receiving congratulations on the win- 
ning of the twenty-fifth race in forty 
starts by his pacer “Kenney Direct.” This 
horse established a world’s record in 
Lexington, Ky., last year by doing a mile 
in one minute and fifty-nine seconds in a 
race there. 

This year at Charter Oak track, Hart- 
ford, “Kenney Direct” was the first har- 
ness horse to do a two minute mile on 
that historic track. “Kenney Direct” 
was raised on a ranch 400 miles north- 
west of Winnipeg, Manitoba, was hit by 
a railroad train when a colt and still 
carries a hole in his side as a reminder 
of the accident. 

The horses of J. Reynolds are on 
his farm at Smithville, Mo., near Kansas 
City. He has been racing his horses for 
nearly twenty years. 








McCAHAN IN NEWARK 

“Conservation of Life Insurance” will 
be discussed by Dr. David McCahan. as- 
sistant professor of insurance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and_ assistant 
dean of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, in an address before the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey in Newark on Tuesday. Elab- 
orate preparations have been made for 
this first meeting of the season. 





J. E. DUNNE BUYS INDEX 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—James E. Dunne, 
who is attending the American Life Con- 
vention here, has purchased The Insur- 

ance Index from G. Reid Mackay. 
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GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” really tests the 
safety of ships and financial institutions. Well-managed life 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 
Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 
ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-1921 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 
never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Northhampton, Mass. 
Mr. Coolidge’s remarks follow: 


The opening of this series of radio pro- 
insurance has been as- 
signed to me because I am a director of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Qur purpose is to give helpful messages 
to our own policyholders, and to those 
who are insured in other companies, and 
to the public at large. Our efforts will 
be in the interest of all sound life in- 
surance without any partisan or competi- 
tive flavor in order to provide informa- 
tion for all those who are interested in 
thrift, in building up an estate and in 
safeguarding their homes and business. 

Some two years ago I became a di- 
rector of the life insurance company 
which is sponsoring these radio programs 
because | believed that life insurance is 
the most effective instrumentality for the 
promotion of industry, saving and char- 
acter ever devised. It is the essence of 
economic security and independence. This 
has been demonstrated especially by the 
present business depression. When the 
market value of most personal property 
and real estate has depreciated, the con- 
tract value of life insurance policies in 
the first-class companies of the United 
States and Canada has been an outstand- 
ing exception of firmness and _ stabiilty. 
Not a dollar has been defaulted on any 
payment that has fallen due. 

The foundations of life insurance rest 
upon the senior securities of the whole 
nation, the United States Government, 
the States, counties and cities, the farms, 
the homes, the great railways, the public 
utilities and the important industries 
which all together constitute the basis 
of our economic life. It is in these en- 
during values that the funds for the pro- 
tection of your policy contracts are and 
must be invested. The stability of life 
Insurance rests upon America. 

The value of a life insurance policy 
does not depend on any particular in- 
vestment, it is secured by the entire as- 
sets of the issuing company. Every well 
established life insurance company pos- 
sésses assets in excess of its liabilities 
fixed by law, in order that it may have a 
substantial surplus for contingencies and 
Provide additional safety and protection 
lor your policy contracts. 

Life insurance is as safe as any finan- 
cial institution can be. The New York 
Life began business less than sixty-nine 
years after the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It has been in 
Continuous operation for over eighty-six 
years and in a little more than thirteen 
years will be 100 years old. Several other 
leading life insurance companies will 
soon reach the century mark. During 
almost a century these companies have 
Successfully met many periods of storm 
and Stress, all wars, epidemics and de- 
Pressions—the Mexican War, the Civil 
hing the Spanish-American War, and 
= = rid War, through whose shadow 

€ are still passing; the devastating epi- 
acs of yellow fever, cholera and in- 
ma which severely tested but proved 

: 2 of life insurance; and, final- 
which : financial panic and depression, 

lave come on the average once in 


Rae 1 
hoe seven years, from that of 1857 
down to the 


erams on life 


present time. 

Insurance Has Never Failed 

1 all these periods of disturb- 

fe ae which thousands of busi- 
and thousands of fortunes 


Through 


ance, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE OPENS NEW YORK LIFE’S RADIO 


BROADCASTING SERIES 


The New York Life’s nation-wide radio broadcasting series, which has been 
ander preparation for a long time as announced in The Eastern Underwriter several 
months ago, was inaugurated Tuesday night when Calvin Coolidge, ex-President of 
the United States and a director of the New York Life, spoke from his home in 


“Life Insurance and Economic Depressions” was his subject. 


were swept away, these old companies 
have passed safely, and have never once 
failed to meet an obligation. 

When these companies were estab- 
lished, in the early forties, they were 
conceived solely as a beneficent program 
for the protection of widows and orphans. 
They are now much more than that. 
Through the effort and devotion of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, high-minded state 
officials and company executives, they 
have become a_ nation-wide institution 
for intelligent thrift and investment to 
provide against the hazards of life for 
men, women and children and to supply 
comfort and support in old age. They 
are a successful and thoroughly tried 


form of protection against want. 
In the year 1930 the life insurance com- 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 

panies of the United States and Canada 
paid to living policyholders in dividends, 
surrender values and matured endow- 
ments, a total of about $1,450,000,000. In 
addition, they paid to the beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders, chiefly widows 
and children, approximately $950,000,000 
—a grand total of more than $2,400,000,- 
000. This vast sum was one year’s re- 
sult of the foresight and thrift of those 
who had saved in the past to protect 
themselves and their dependents against 


want in the future. Few transactions 
can match this record in amount or in 
importance. 

Now I want to thake some practical 
suggestions. 


Give more thought to the life insur- 
ance you now own. Remember that your 
life insurance policies are property, prob- 
ably the best property you have. This 
property need cause you no worry. The 
value of your policy does not vary ex- 
cept to increase as you continue to pay 
your premiums. 


Warning Against Borrowing On Policies 

Do not borrow on your policies except 
as a last resort; because a policy loan 
puts a mortgage upon your contract, im- 
pairs its value and diminishes the amount 
of protection to your beneficiaries. But 
if you have. made a policy loan in some 








Owen D. Young Biography 
Next Week 


The feature of next week’s New 
York Life Broadcast will be a_bio- 
graphical sketch of Owen D. Young, 
given by Frazier Hunt, the author and 
journalist who introduced Calvin 
Coolidge on the initial program. Each 
week thereafter Mr. Hunt will talk 
about another great American per- 
sonality. 

The programs will continue along 
the line of the first one, with musi- 
cal selections by the orchestra under 
the direction of Rosario Bourdon, 
preceding and following Mr. Hunt’s 
narrative. No more guest speakers 
are expected for a while. 











extreme emergency, pay it off as soon as 
you can, so as to bring your investment 
and your protection back to their full 
value. If you cannot pay off your entire 
loan at one time, you can probably ar- 
range with your company for instalment 
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repayments. Your company will do ev- 
erything within reason to make it con- 
venient for you to do this. 

Review your policy contracts from time 
to time. Familiarize yourselves with the 
various privileges and options to which 
you are entitled. 

Do not let any one persuade you to 
alter or switch your policies without the 
best advice of the companies that issued 
them. If a change is advisable, have the 
change made in the company which in- 
sured you. If your policy is in the New 
York Life, see the New York Life about 
it. If it is in another company, see that 
company. Beware of the so-called twist- 
er and abstractor or any agent who of- 
fers to save money for you by replacing 
your policy in another company. If you 
let some one switch you, he will surely 
make money but you will probably lose. 


“Hold Fast to Your Policy” 


Hold fast to your policy! Do not let 
your life insurance lapse if you can fpos- 
sibly avoid it, especially in times of un- 
certainty like the present, when insur- 
ance is even more necessary, as a rule, 
than in times of prosperity. Life insur- 
ance is an anchor to windward when 
other things fail you or your dependents. 

Hold fast to your insurance for reasons 
of economy. You will never get a new 





policy at the low premium of the young- 
er age on which your present policy is 
based. 

No doubt a great many who are now 
listening in served in the Army or Navy 
and took Government insurance during 
the World War. Do not let these poli- 
cies lapse. Keep them in force. Buy 
new insurance, when you need it, in some 
good company; but do not let any one 
persuade you to replace your Govern- 
ment policies by any other insurance. 
Your Government policies are a direct 
obligation of the United States and the 
rates are lower than you can secure else- 
where for similar contracts, because the 
taxpayers are paying the operating ex- 
penses. 

I should like to appeal particularly to 
the young people. 

Appeal to Young People 

| urge young men and women to secure 
all the life insurance they can while they 
are young as a savings plan for their 
own future and to create estates to pro- 
tect their dependents. And I urge every 
father and mother, as they are interested 
in the future of their children, to see 
that they are taught the purpose and 
value of life insurance. Parents should 
help their children to take out policies 
at as early an age as possible. The 
earlier the age, the lower the rate. Tak- 
ing out either life or endowment policies 
for children after they are ten years old 
and turning the policies over to them 
as soon as they are self-supporting, will 
not only start them out in life with a 
gift of real value, but will assist them in 
early acquiring a sense of responsibility 
and habits of saving which will help 
them through their lives. 

The man whose estate has shrunk dur- 
ing the past two years may see it re- 
stored to its former value when condi- 
tions improve; in the meantime, through 
life insurance he can restore it immedi- 
ately to par for the protection of his 
family. In this respect life insurance is 
important not only to persons of moder- 
ate means, but also to the wealthy whose 
property has decreased in present value. 
Even the rich man whose investments are 
all gilt-edge would be wise to carry 
enough life insurance to provide cash for 
his debts, inheritance taxes, administra- 
tion costs and other expenses in the set- 
tlement of his estate. This will protect 
his executors against the necessity of 
sacrificing good property, possibly in a 
poor market, and safeguard his estate 
against shrinkage. 

Looking into the future, have you ever 
had this thought about life insurance? 
You have just a few really important 
plans. You want an independent income 
when it comes time to retire so that you 
will be safe and reasonably comfortable. 
You are saving also for the independence 
and safety of your family. You want 
your wife to have enough income to pro- 
vide for the children and furnish support 
for her old age, if you do not live. If 
the home which you own is mortgaged, 
you want to leave it free and clear to 
your family. 

The same policies serve to provide for 
you if you reach old age or for your 
loved ones if you do not. In addition to 
its safety these are some of the reasons 
why life insurance is a wise investment 
for every person. Those who stick to 
their policies through thick and thin are 
never disappointed. If you stick to them 
they will stick to you. 

And finally, I would urge you to keen 
in closer touch with your company and 
with the agents who have served you 
well. The companies you are insured in 
are glad to consult with you and advise 
you about your life insurance problems. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





Practical Suggestions toHelp the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


You're lucky, Mr. 


Shove 


Life Underwriter, for 
The you don’t have to sit 
Pendulum and wait for the 


pendulum of business 
to swing back to better times, says The 
Firing Line of the Lamar Life. It is 
always your privilege to give it a shove 
in the right direction. There are plenty 
of life underwriters around us who en- 
joy good production these days—because 
they're not taking hard times so serious- 
ly that they’re content to sit on the 
mourner’s bench until things pick up. 
They are picking things up! 

And in times like this you can’t be- 
lieve every hard luck tale your prospects 
tell you. Recently, when in Monticello 
with E. V. Catt, we called on a physi- 
cian about a policy for his college-going 
daughter, and his greeting was, “I’m ab- 
solutely not interested, because I couldn't 
pay another nickel for insurance!” 

In exactly ten minutes Catt was filling 
an app for $2,000 20-Pay Life on the 
daughter’s life, and we walked away with 
check for the premium. 
good salesmanship on Catt’s part, but 
our point is that we must not permit 
ourselves to be affected by hard times 
talk. 

\n insurance authority recently said: 
“The gravest danger that confronts life 
insurance today is not the slump in busi- 
ness; the gravest danger is that agents 
become reconciled to defeat, and that 
they find in the slump a satisfying reason 
why failure is normal.” 


Doc’s Some 


e° oe 


It was found from 
survey, says the 
New York Life Bul- 
letin, that one appli- 
cation out of every 
three was actually written after 6 p. m. 
If you have not been using the precious 
hours after 6 p. m., say for a couple of 
hours two or three evenings a weck, sup- 
pose you try it during the next four 
weeks and see if it doesn’t increase your 
business one-third, the Bulletin advises. 
If you have been earning $3,000 a year 
your income should jump up $3 a day 
if $5,000 a year, $5 a day—if $10000 a 
year, $10 a day. If you write $100,000 of 
business a year these evening calls could 
be made to take care of monthly pay- 
ments on a new $1,000 car, while a $200.- 
000 club member might earn enough 
extra money to clothe his entire family, 
retire the mortgage and perhaps buy an 
extra car for his wife and children. 
With the advent of autumn and cooler 
weather why not give this program a 
trial? With vacations practically over 
more people are now at home and you 
can increase your production average 
considerably by making more evening 


A Way a 
To Stage 
An Increase 





calls. 
* * * 
There were. any 
Herman number of sales tips 
Duval’s in the address Her- 
Sales Tips man Duval, North- 


western Mutual star 
of New York City, gave before the Na- 


~GETTERS( 


tional Association Convention in Pitts- 
burgh. Among other things he said: 

“Personal effectiveness. in _ selling 
means about all that we’ve got—courage, 
enthusiasm and ability. Courage is the 
most important of all, the other factors 
may follow. 

“After you get an application and the 
prospect’s permission to be examined, get 
out of his office immediately. Experi- 
ence has shown me that some cases will 
be lost unless this procedure is followed. 

“Be alert. Watch your man carefully. 
Watch for signs. If he appears to be 
getting nervous, Overcome it or get out 
of the office and return at a more pro- 
pitious time. 

“Don’t talk too loud. You will thus 
make the prospect a little keener to hear 
you. He will be more apt to be hanging 
on to your words. And don’t talk too 
much. Some men don’t want to be told; 
they want to decide for themselves; so 
give this type the opportunity to do so. 

“Don’t be ashamed to write small cases. 
They will not only help you to appre- 
ciate the worth of the business you are 
engaged it, but may be a big factor in 
your success in the future. After all, it’s 
part of your job to write everyone you 
can. 

“Never forget that legwork is alto- 
gether necessary in this business. Only 
by keeping calling does business come in. 





NILES IN BUSINESS FOR SELF 
Former Research Bureau Executive 
Opens Own Office in Baltimore as 
Consultant in Management 


Henry E. Niles, for more than six years 
assistant manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, and 
more recently with Woodward, Fondil- 
ler & Ryan of New York City, has start- 
ed his own business as consultant in 
management. He will specialize on prob- 
lems of planning and control in insur- 
ance companies. His headquarters will 
be at 835 West University Parkway, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Niles has had experience in agen- 
cy and home office organization and con- 
trol from the angles of cost and person- 
nel. He was secretary of the joint com- 
mittee of the Research Bureau and the 
Life Office Management Association 
dealing with premium accounting and 
other problems. He was largely respon- 
sible for the Bureau’s cost analysis work 
and its researches in market analysis and 
co-operative advertising. 





AGENCY STAGES 37% GAIN 
A 37% gain in September paid business 
over the same month of last year was 
achieved by the life department of John- 
son & Higgins, general agents for the 
Prudential and the Home Life in New 
York City. The agency wrote $1,809,700 


exclusive of group and wholesale insur- 
ance, against $1,316,330 during the same 
month of 1930. The Johnson & Higgins 
paid production for the first nine months 
of 1931 is $20,473,347, against a total of 
$18,368,508 for the same period of 1930. 














Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 











GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 
in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 








$148,905,5370.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 





The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
an 
Manager of Agencies 
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Storer Talk Features 
Indianapolis Meeting 


HE DISCUSSES CONSERVATION 





Indianapolis Association Inaugurates 
Novel Meeting Procedure; Oakes 
and Callihan on Program 





In opening the regular fall season of 
the Indianapolis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters last week, a new and prac- 
tical procedure was followed out. The 
members assembled at the Claypool 
Hotel at 4 o’clock in the afternoon on 
Friday for a meeting which adjourned 
at 5:30 o’clock for dinner, again conven- 
ing at 6:30 o’clock for an evening ses- 
sion. The meeting was in charge of J. 
Perry Meek, president, and Dan Flick- 
inger, head of the program committee. 
A large crowd filled the assembly hall. 

A highlight of the meeting was the ad- 
dress of Elbert Storer, Bankers Life 
manager in Indiana and newly elected 


president of the National Association. 
Mr. Storer talked on how to conserve 
life insurance. He took occasion to thank 
the association and others who led the 
contest for him at the national conven- 
tion. He said that he already had found 
the new office entailed a lot of work and 
responsibility. “There is so much work 
to be done during the year, I have had 
little time to think of the great honor 
that has been done me,” he declared. 

Mansur B. Oakes, president of the In- 
surance Research and Review Service, 
gave some of the highlights at the Mil- 
lionaire Round Table in Pittsburgh. He 
took certain examples from those who 
talked there and told how they actually 
got their business. “There appeared to 
be no age limits to the round table,” he 
said. “They ranged from the early 
twenties to the early seventies, showing 
it never is too soon or too late to begin 
producing.” 

Other features of the Friday program 
were addresses by President Meek, who 
told of some of the highlights of the Na- 
tional Convention, and by Tressler W. 


Callihan, manager of general agencies of 
the John Hancock, who discussed sales- 
manship. Mr. Callihan declared that in 
spite of the depression there was a great- 
er future now for the live life insurance 
salesman than ever before. 





HONOR WILLIAM A. WHITE 

Last Friday was a gala day for William 
A. White, state agent in New Jersey for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, the oc- 
casion being the twenty-eighth anniver- 
sary of his service with the company. The 
entire agency force and office staff gave 
him a luncheon in the Robert Treat 
Hotel and presented him with a hand- 
some humidor. Also in attendance at 
the luncheon were George Adsit, from 
the home office, and Harry Gardiner, 
general agent in New York City, who 
paid tributes to the fine work done by 
Mr. White in his long period of service. 





Don’t rate yourself a salesman by the 
statement made by those who tell you 
that you are a good salesman, but who 
do not buy.—Reserve Loan Life Push. 


NIVER-LESLIE INCORPORATE 





Newark Life Agency, Continental Ameri- 
can Life, to Expand in Northern 
New Jersey Territory 
The Niver-Leslie agency in northern 
New Jersey territory with offices in New- 
ark and Paterson, general agents for the 
Continental American Life of Wilming- 
ton, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $100,000 with David M. Niver as 
president and treasurer and Clinton Les- 

lie as vice-president and secretary. 

Mr. Niver will have full charge of the 
Newark and surrounding territory while 
Mr. Leslie will supervise the Paterson 
territory. The Newark division held a 
one day conference at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club on Wednesday at which 
George Martin, executive vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Continental American, was the principal 
speaker. The following day a similar 
conference was held for the Paterson 
division in Paterson. Plans were dis- 
cussed for the remaining three months 
of the year. 











and other semi-public places. 
ences at fairs, exhibitions and the like. 
than 500 times to audiences totalling more than a million. 


Safety On The Highway 


Essentially an insurance problem 


HE insurance companies have played an impor- 
tant part in the nationwide campaign for safety on the highway. Preventing losses as well as paying them 
is a part of their business. 


The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a booklet, “Control, The Golden Rule for 
Motorists,” giving the rules for safe driving; and a moving picture film, ““Why Be Careless,” realistically 
portraying the hazards of the highway. 


The booklet, “Control,” pocket size and fully illustrated, has been distributed throughout the 
country since its publication in 1926, through Chambers of Commerce, Automobile Clubs and Safety Coun- 
cils and other organizations. 


The film, ‘““Why Be Careless” is usually shown by health officers to small groups in health centers 
It is also shown occasionally in motion picture theatres and to large audi- 
Since it was made at the close of 1929, it has been shown more 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


We shall be glad to supply “Control” booklets to any members of the underwriting fraternity interested, 


or to arrange for the showing of the film. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rhodes Club Holds 
Sixth Convention 


BERKSHIRE LIFE’S LEADERS 


Painting of President Rhodes Is Un- 
veiled; Convention Theme—Standard- 
ized Work and Sales Presentations 

The unveiling of an oil painting of 
Frederick H. Rhodes, president of the 
Berkshire Life, proved to be an aus- 
picious opening to the sixth annual con- 
vention of the company’s Rhodes Club, 
held at the office in Pittsfield, 
Mass., last week. About seventy mem- 
bers of the club, which comprises the 
Berkshire’s leading producers, were in 
attendance. The convention’s general 
theme was “Standardized Work and 
Sales Presentations.” 

The Rhodes painting, by Hutchens of 
New York, which is the only one of a 
living president of the company to have 
been placed in the directors’ room, was 


home 





Details of the Rhodes Club Conven- 
tion will be given in next week's issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 








unveiled by Mr. Rhodes’ daughters, Miss 
3arbara and Miss Virginia, before an 
assembly of 120 members of the club, 
officers of the company, and their wives. 

A feature of the exercises was an ad- 
dress by William M. Furey, senior gen- 
eral agent of the company at Pittsburgh, 
who has been a friend of Mr. Rhodes for 
many years and in whose office Mr. 
Rhodes began his business career, in 
which he paid tribute to the aggressive 
leadership of the Berkshire president. 
Mr. Furey was introduced to the gath- 
ering by John Barker, vice-president of 
the company. 


Sessions Open Thursday 


Business sessions of the convention 
were opened Thursday morning with 
Harrison L. Amber, vice-president of the 
company, presiding. President Rhodes 
welcomed the club members, and H. T. 
O’Brien, first vice-president of the club, 
responded in their behalf. 

The various speakers on the conven- 
tion program kept their remarks attuned 
to the scheduled theme. Among those 
who spoke were: R. C. Bass, Providence; 
Benjamin L. Bonder, New York City; J. 
D. Hitchcock, Albany; L. V. V. Moss, 
Buffalo;. W. R. Jettelson, New York 
City; Ralph M. Stevenson, Pittsburgh; 
R. S. Edgar, Pittsburgh; L. I. Healy, 
Albany; G. F. Davies, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau; John S. Win- 
ings, superintendent of agencies, and 
Harrison L. Amber, vice-president. 

At the Friday morning session the fol- 
lowing Rhodes Club officers were elected: 
Philip Stein, New York, president; Miss 
Lulu A. Wands, Pittsfield, first vice- 
president; William E. O’Brien, Albany, 
second vice-president; L. M. Clucas, 
Pittsfield, secretary, and M. A. Jordan, 
Pittsfield, executive secretary. Rhodes 
Club emblems were presented by Presi- 
dent Rhodes and special recognition was 
made of four life members of the club: 
George T. Mason, of Chicago; O. D. 
Richardson, of Chicago; Myron C. Sto- 
well, of Detroit, and Moses Rees, of New 
York. 

In a closing address, Vice-President 
Amber outlined the plans for the coming 
year. Announcement was also made of 





ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCES 





The life group of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference wound up its ses- 
sions in Toronto this week with six 
round tables under the chairmanship of 
Arthur H. Reddall, advertising manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. It 
was an interesting scene as five or six 
men were grouped around each table 
shooting questions with the rapidity of 
machine gun-fire on such topics as house 
organs, direct mail, envelope stuffers, 
sales literature and other subjects. 

Following these table conferences a 
spokesman at each table described the 
consensus of opinion on all the subjecis 
reviewed. 
tual, described the various topics which 
were covered in an up-to-date agency 
publication. Bart N. Mills, Bankers Lite 
of Iowa, was spokesman for direct mail. 
All of the men at the direct mail table 
were agreed that such literature needs 
the salesmen to complete the - sale. 
Agents who send out such literature and 
then sit patiently waiting for the orders 
to come in will be disappointed. There 
must be vigorous follow-up. 

In summing up miscellaneous questions 
Mr. Reddall discussed premium notices 
and enclosures which companies place in 
envelopes accompanying the premium 
notices, saying such enclosures should 
not be too conspicuous. About sales lit- 
erature he declared that the problem was 
not getting agents to use it, but to find 
out what documents are most helpful in 
getting business. One way to ascertain 
would be a questionnaire sent to, say, a 
thousand agents listing titles of company 
booklets, folders, etc., and requesting the 
recipients of the questionnaire to desig- 
nate the best pullers. Mr. Reddall said 
he would not be surprised if the time 
came when companies generally required 
some nominal charge be made for can- 
vassing material. In most industries and 
business such charges are made. 





LIFE COURSE IN NEWARK 





Dr. Huebner to Open Course with Series 
of Lectures; Will Give C.L.U. 
Training 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance at the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
will open the life insurance training 
course to be offered by the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey in. co-operation with the Seth 
Boyden School. The course is designed 
to meet the needs of agents and home 
office employes as well as to qualify can- 
didates for the C.L.U. examinations. 

Dr. Huebner will give four lectures 
Wednesday evening at 6:30 p.m. begin- 
ning October 14. These will inaugurate 
the course in fundamentals of life insur- 
ance, which is in charge of Irvin Ben- 
diner, lecturer in life insurance sales- 
manship at the Wharton School and a 
director of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters. Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan, assistant dean of the American 
College and former manager of the in- 
surance department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, will give four lec- 
tures following the series of Dr. Huebner. 





the requirements for qualification at the 
1932 Rhodes Club Convention, to be held 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., September 29, 30 and October 1. 
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of 1847 were crude contrap- 
tions compared with mod- 


locomotives. Canada 
Life policies issued at that 
time were also very primi- 
tive. 


The Canada Life like the 
great railways has kept well 
abreast of the times, con- 
stantly improving its policy 
contracts until today they 
have become models of sim- 
plicity, embodying ever y- 
thing that modern life in- 
surance can give in the way 
of secure family and busi- 
ness protection. 


CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 
|| | H.W. JONES, Mgr. 
110 William St. 
New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 
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GETS CHICAGO APPOINTMENT VA. ACTS TO REVOKE LICENSE 
The National Benefit Life. of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a negro organization, 
placed in receivership recently has been 
cited to show cause why its license to do 
business in Virginia should not be re- 
voked, a hearing being scheduled for to- 
morrow before the state corporation 
commission. Meanwhile it is enjoined 
from writing any further business in Vir- 
ginia, the state where its business was 
greater than any other except Texas. 





Home Life of New York Names J. Owen 
Stalson General Agent in 
Windy City 

J. Owen Stalson has been appointed a 
general agent in Chicago for the Home 
Life in New York. He has been super- 
visor and assistant manager under S. C. 
Woodward, manager in Chicago for the 
same company. 

Mr. Stalson entered the business sev- 
eral years ago with Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, Penn Mutual manager, and be- 
came a successful personal producer. He 
later joined the John Gordon Agency of 
the Home Life in Chicago as supervisor 
and when Mr. .Gordon moved to New 
York, continued under the new manager, 
Mr. Woodward. He is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. 





RIEHLE AGENCY CAMPAIGN 

The Riehle Agency of the Equitable 
Society in New York City inaugurated a 
“Back to Work” campaign starting on 
October 5, with a special agency meet- 
ing and buffet supper party at the agen- 
cy’s headquarters on the night of Octo- 


ber 1. The campaign will end November 
16. 





A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of AMERICA 
Home Office Jersey City New Jersey 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 





























GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York - 
COrtland 7-8300 







THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


OF 
AMERICA 


INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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New Schedule of N.Y.U. - 


Life Training Course 


QUTLINED BY. J. ELTON BRAGG 
Term Now Extends Over Sixteen Weeks 
With Classes Only in Morning; 
More Selling Hours 


In a letter written last week to the 
seneral agent and manager members of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, James Elton Bragg, di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Training 
Course at New York University, outlines 
the program for this year’s classes. There 
are quite a number of changes. The 
course began on Tuesday, classes being 
held in the North Study Hall of the 


William Shewell Ellis 
JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


Commerce Building, Washington Square 
East. 

The term has been extended from 
eleven to sixteen weeks, thereby arrang- 
ing to hold the student a little longer 
in the atmosphere of “get the business,” 
“do a good job,” “plan your work and 
work your plan,” which the faculty mem- 
bers try to maintain in the classroom. 
The class hours per week have been re- 
duced from thirteen to nine, thereby al- 
lowing four more business hours for so- 
liciting. Thus the course content has 
been increased from 130 to 145 hours, 
for the purpose of giving more time to 
Practical phases of the subject of life 
underwriting which have become impor- 
tant in recent years. 

Classes have been scheduled in the 
mornings from 9:00 to 12:20 on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. In addition 
to Mr. Bragg, the instructors are 
Léon Gilbert Simon, Horace H. Wilson, 





A. Rushton Allen and Prof. N. L. Hoop- 
ingarner. 

Mr. Bragg has this to say about the 
new plan: 

“We believe that the new plan will 
have the following distinct advantages 
over the schedule which has been fol- 
lowed for the past nine years: more ma- 
terial by reason of more classroom hours, 
more time for the student in which to 
study his textbooks and master the ma- 
terial, more time for production each 
week, less strain upon the student by. 
reason of fewer class hours each week, 
a better opportunity to the student to 
organize his field work efficiently on 
school days, better salesmanship by rea- 
son of the fact that the student may go 
directly from the schoolroom to his first 
prospect for the day and put the ma- 
terial ‘to work’ while it is fresh in his 
mind, more time for the faculty members 
to give to personal conferences with stu- 
dents and to a close supervision of their 
field work.” 





MUTUAL LIFE PROMOTION 
Rudolph H. Deas Named Manager in 
Meridian, Miss.; Succeeds W. L. 
Wilson, Resigned 
The Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Rutledge H. Deas as manager in 
Meridian, Miss., to succeed W. L. Wil- 
son, who has resigned. Mr. Deas will 
‘ have as territory three counties in Ala- 
bama and sixty counties in Mississippi, 
and will occupy the company’s present 
office in the Threefoot Building in 

Meridian. 

Mr. Deas became connected with the 
company in July, 1914, joining the New 
Orleans agency as a soliciting agent in 
Shreveport. He was successful from the 
first and has made an excellent record. 
He has been for fifteen consecutive years 
a member of the company’s $250,000 Field 
Club, and his average annual production, 
by the club year, has exceeded $500,000. 
He has been more than fifty times upon 
the company’s honor rolls. 





RETURNS TO LINCOLN NAT’L 

Cecil F. Cross is returning to the Lin- 
coln National as assistant secretary to 
take charge of a new program of re- 
search and of the development and edu- 
cation of an underwriting staff along ad- 
vanced lines. Mr. Cross has gained a 
name in actuarial circles. He first be- 
came connected with the Fort Wayne 
company as chief underwriter in 1920, 
and resigned in 1922 to become actuary 
of the American Life of Detroit. 





G. C. PERKINS IN NEW OFFICE 

A large number of life underwriters, 
city officials and personal friends of 
George C. Perkins, manager of the New- 
ark office of the Mutual Life of New 
York, attended a housewarming of the 
agency’s new offices in the National New- 
ark & Essex Bank Building on Wednes- 
day. This agency now has 17,000 pol- 
icyholders with a total volume in force 
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It was to the purpose of safeguarding financial 
futures that the Mutual Benefit was dedicated over 
Experience gained in over 
three-quarters of a century of judicious investment 
of funds renders it one of the strongest financial in- 
stitutions in the world to-day. A portfolio of the 
country’s soundest securities back every outstanding 
In view of these facts, insuring in 
the Mutual Benefit is a fitting preface to financial 
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APPBOVE CONVENTION DATES 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has announced that the dates for 
next year’s national convention have 
been definitely fixed by the trustees for 
August 15. to 19, the week immediately 
following the conclusion, on the thir- 
teenth of August, of the Olympic finals 
at Los Angeles. Reservations have al- 
ready been made at the Hotel Fairmont 
and Hotel Mark Hopkins. 


TRIBUTE TO W. J. WILLIAMS 

As a tribute to the late William John 
Williams, founder and president of the 
Western & Southern Life, who died last 
November, the company has published a 
suitable memorial in book form. The 
book contains a great number of tributes 
paid to Mr. Williams by insurance lead- 
ers and others and is illustrated with 
pictures of him at different ages and of 
the various home office buildings of the 
Western & Southern. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
All this week the nation is observing 
Fire Prevention Weck, designed to bring 
home to the public consciousness the les- 
son of carefulness in controlling those 
It is 


hazards which lead to fire 


difficult to 


losses. 


measure with scientific 
the 


these magnificent efforts to curtail fires 


ac- 
curateness constructive results of 
but we know that many lives and limbs 
and millions of dollars of property have 
been saved as a direet consequence of 
Fire’ Prevention Week programs in past 
years. Year by year this particular week 
is gaining in importance and significance 
great effort. 


Officials of the National Board of Fire 


a6 2) humanitarian 


Underwriters say that Fire Prevention 
Week is being more thoroughly observed 
this year than ever before. The fact 


that the United States is passing through 
a severe depression in business has not 
served to detract from the vital impor- 
More 


governors of states and mayors of cities 


tance of fire reduction efforts 
have issued proclamations calling for lo- 
this last 


year and what is more important the Na- 


cal recognition of week than 


tional Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System are offering their 


nation-wide radio facilities to speakers 
on fire prevention topics. One of the 
principal talks over the radio will be 


given this afternoon at 2:45 o'clock by 
Merle Thorp, editor of Nation’s Business. 

In addition to those efforts designed 
to reach the adult American public spe- 
cial attention is given to programs reach- 
ing the school children of this country. 
With the thor- 


oughly educated as possible in fire pre- 


younger generation as 
vention principles a tremendous step for- 
ward toward the desired goal is achieved. 
To those in the fire insurance business, 
to those associated with Chambers of 
Commerce and other civic organizations, 
to local all 
others this 


week’s success the thanks of the nation 


and 
contributing to 


government officers 


who. are 


are due. 





THE PUBLIC LIFE COMPANIES OF 
GERMANY 

The Union of Public Life Insurance 

Companies of Germany recently held its 

annual These 

Public Companies do business in 


reunion at Wiesbaden. 
free 
competition with private enterprise, but 
their activities in Prussia are restricted 
to one province, and in the rest of the 
federal states to one state, and none of 
them does any business outside of Ger- 


many. Their business is very consider- 


able though not as big as that of the 
private companies. 

It was generally believed that 1929 had 
seen the worst of the business depres- 
sion and that 1930 would bring an up- 
turn, but as we all now know these ex- 
pectations were disappointed. Unemploy- 
ment rose steadily resulting in a huge 
loss of wages estimated at from seven 
to ten billion marks for the year and 
this had the natural reaction of restrict- 
In 1929 new business 
had dropped off considerably and espe- 
cially the number of lapses for non-pay- 
ment of premiums and the changes of 
current policies into paid-up policies were 
expression of economic conditions. 
Also policy loans increased very consid- 
erably. 


ing new business. 


an 


The Union comprises in all eighteen 
These eighteen companies 
really are one company as they do not 
compete with each other, each one, as 


companies. 


already has been stated, being restricted 
They work 
along the same lines and with the ex- 
ception of the Allianz and Stuttgarter, 
wrote the largest business of all life 
companies in Germany, if considered as 


to one province or state. 


one body. The new business for all 
eighteen companies belonging to the 
Union amounted to RM _ 367,000,000 in 


1928; 398,000,000 in 1929 and 420,800,000 
in 1930. However these totals have suf- 
fered from cancelation which were es- 
pecially heavy in 1929 and 1930. 

The companies are financially sound; 
they invest their funds in the provinces 
and localities where they collect their 
premium income, and prefer real estate 
mortgages, especially on property in 
smaller towns, villages and farms. Of 
all their real estate mortgages 74.02% are 
placed on such small town and country 
property against 25.98% in larger cities. 
The total mortgage investments amount- 
ed at the end of 1929 to RM 74,750,000 
made on 6,900 mortgages. The invest- 
ments at the end of 1929 stood as fol- 
lows: 


Invested in :— 


RealVestate: .s..6sss0s520sss 5.38% 
MOnIBARES: cc.o6ieseusn tee 60.97% 
Loans to public bodies... 14.80% 
Bonds and stocks........ 14.40% 
POMC 1oanS <..5455. <a 4.45% 





Edward H. Gallagher, son of the well- 
known “Eddie” Gallagher of Benedict & 
Benedict, New York insurance brokers, 
is now a Solicitor in the New York of- 
fice of the Glens Falls group. Young 
Gallagher was for several months with 
the inland marine agency of Alan H. 
Bonito & Co., Inc. 
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CLIFFORD ELVINS 


Henry H. Putnam, director of publicity of the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, and Clifford Elvins, advertising manager of the Imperial Life of Toronto, 
were two prominent members of the life insurance group of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference who attended the annual meeting this weck at the Royal York 


Hotel at Toronto. 





Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life, who is chairman of the 
Life Insurance Committee of the Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Committee’s 
division of Commerce and Industry, is- 
sued a statement this week explaining 
how his division will operate in raising 
funds in Manhattan .for the relief of 
acute distress resulting from unemploy- 
ment in New York. A system of solici- 
tation will be used during the campaign, 
Mr. Buckner reported, every prospect in 
the life insurance 


group being inter- 
viewed personally. 
* * 


Wilfred Garretson, assistant general 
manager of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, last week celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his association with 
the bureau. He was guest of honor at 
a luncheon given for him at the Drug & 
Chemical Club by his associates who pre- 
sented him with an engraved watch and 
chain. The clerical force of the New 
York office placed a large bouquet of 
roses on his desk. Mr. Garretson joined 
the General Adjustment Bureau on Oc- 
tober 1, 1906, after having been with the 
American of Newark as special agent in 
the New Jersey field. From 1909 to 
1915 he was manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the bureau, returning in the lat- 
ter year to New York. 

ae ee 

Alfred Hurrell, general counsel and 
vice-president of the Prudential, was 
featured in the Newark Sunday Call on 
Sunday, October 4 as mayor of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., where he has been mayor 
for the past four years. Mr. Hurrell pro- 
poses to retire from political life after 
November 3 and become a private citi- 
zen, but still take an active interest in 
the civic affairs of his town. Mr. Hurrell 
was also featured in the pictorial section 
of the Call on that date, showing a good 
likeness of him sitting in his library at 
his home where he has resided for the 
past fourteen years. 

* * 

J. M. Bostwick, agent for the Home 
at Port Washington, Wis., celebrated his 
ninety-fourth birthday last week. He 
was interviewed by reporters and was 
photographed with the medal presented 
to him by the Home recently in recogni- 
tion of his half century of service to the 
company. For the last five years Mr. 


Bostwick has been unable to walk on 
account of an injury to his hip but never- 
theless he is at his desk every day. 


Roy LeCraw, representative of the 
State Life of Indianapolis in Atlanta, 
Ga., and recently elected president of 
that city’s Chamber of Commerce, is one 
of the youngest presidents that*the At- 
lanta Chamber has ever had. LeCraw 
has been with the State Life since 1919 
and is one of the company’s leading pro- 
ducers. His father, C. V. LeCraw, has 
been for many years superintendent of 
Southern agencies for the company. 


Lawrence P. Frayser has resigned as 
special agent for the A. H. Turner group 
of companies for Virginia and North 
Carolina, effective November 1. He had 
been supervising this field for the com- 
panies for several years, with Richmond 
headquarters. Previously he was special 
agent for the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional in Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

* * x 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, remained in Los Angeles after 
the recent annual convention of the as- 
sociation in order to address the Los 
Angeles) Advertising Club. This talk 
was broadcast over a hook-up covering 
the entire Pacific Coast district. 

* ok x 


John W. Pratt, special agent of the 
Home and affiliated companies at Phila- 
delphia, opened Fire Prevention Week 
there with a radio broadcast Monday 
evening over Station WPEN. William 
J. Bailey of the broadcasting station c0- 
operated with Mr. Pratt to present’ the 
program in a unique way. 

* * * 


Dr. Walter Klein, general -manager, 
and Dr. Rudolph Hoenack of the {duna 
Germania insurance group of Lerlin, 
have been in Hartford for a conference 
with Carl F. Sturhahn, president of the 
Rossia International Corporation, which 
owns substantial interests in the Iduna 
Holding Co. 

* * x 

Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president and 

general counsel, Metropolitan Life, is 0” 


the Pacific Coast. He went by way“! 
the western Canada agencies, mecting 


managers in the various localities. 
* * x 


Courtenay W. Harris, examiner for the 
Virginia Fire & Marine for the past $’v- 
eral years, has resigned. He was former- 
ly fire rate clerk for the Virginia depart- 
ment. 
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n Editorial Page Worth Reading 


Vho said that editorial writing is a 
tart in this country? The other day 

bicked up the Boston Herald and read 
of the best editorial pages which I 
'@ seen-in years. 

ere are some of the editorials. Read 
mand see tf you do jot agree with me. 


“These Reckless Drivers” 


he storm over the automobile insur- 
erates provokes reflection on an in- 
esting aspect of the situation which 
; people seem to be excited about. 
y is it that there is so much fury 
tt the rates and so little excitement 
tr the death toll of our_ highways? 
tomobile accidents throughout the 
ntry now take about 30,000 lives year- 
Last week 22 persons were killed in 
assachusetts, compared to 13 during 
same week last year. The Governor’s 
ety committee reports that automo- 





fe deaths increased 4.8% in the first six 


ths in 1931, while all other forms 
pviolent death dropped 4.2%. 
{uch of people’s indifference to this 
S of life is due, we believe, to a smug 
fidence that they and their family are 
une. They are being lulled into a 
se sense of security by the frequently 
peated statement that “most of our 
idents are caused by a small percent- 
t of reckless drivers.” Very probably 
Sis true, and if it is so, there should 
blve an overwhelming demand to bar 
tm from the road for all time. Mean- 
ile, however, this small group remains 


Plarge. You may meet om of them 


y moment—while you are crossing the 
eet before your home, while you are 
ving around a corner or passing an 
€rsection. It is absurd to presume 
at nothing can happen to you merely 
ause nothing has ever happened be- 
¢. Probably most of the people killed 


et week felt this way. 


x og 


Eugenie and Danbury 
t sounds like a scene from a musical 
edy but it is really a chapter in con- 
pg! economics. It starts with a re- 
Cv Paris of Offenbach’s operetta, 
4 1€ Parisienne,” and it ends—not too 
Hole hope—in the factories of Dan- 
Cona. It also has had startling 
S on stores in Boston, St. Louis and 
ae other cities and is reflected 
i€ mirrors on thousands of ladies’ 
Ssing tables, 
be eae eably don’t need to be told 
beng — to that little feminine 
ie o bac second empire, the Eu- 
a. 4 he Offenbach revival gave 
Tore) he Parisian milliners pro- 
Sad faut and American women have 
«sidan cathers, tilt and all. Whether 
t frills complete return to extrava- 
Mt at al of the Victorian era, Danbury 
pot = eles For that city does 
pag Poog makes the nation’s clothes 
to th ee its hats. Accord- 
ie _ usiness Week, Danbury’s 
ing bay Page Operating full time pro- 
a te ponapes which are the ba- 
nts Png “ugenie models. Several 
© Tunning three full eight-hour 


t 

















shifts, and the total output is about 10,- 


000 dozen hats daily. The most highly 


skilled workers, those who are called 
“pouncers” and who finish the hat’s sur- 
face with fine sandpaper, are putting in 
sixteen and seventeen hours a day and 
are taking out about $140 a week. There 
are plenty of orders to keep every one 
busy until the fifteenth of the month. 
After that—well, why bring that up? 

The Danbury hatters are well-known 
to any college student who ever labored 
in the vineyard of constitutional govern- 
ment, and “the Danbury News Man” 
(James Montgomery Bailey) is remem- 
bered fondly by old New Englanders. 
But who would have guessed that the 
Connecticut town would be given such a 
pleasant industrial whirl by the ghost of 
Napoleon’s III’s charming Empress? 

* © * 


The Retail Conference 

The annual conference on retail dis- 
tribution conducted by the Boston retail 
trade board has come to be called “a 
Williamstown for trade problems.” It is 
a good name, for it connotes the increas- 
ing national significance which this Bos- 
ton enterprise has achieved. Starting as 
rather a local undertaking with the co- 
operation of the Harvard, Boston Uni- 
versity and M. I. T. business schools, the 
conference now has affiliations with eigh- 
teen other educational institutions 
throughout the country and with twentv- 
three national and local trade organiza- 
tions. On the list of speakers for this 
year’s conference, beginning at the Uni- 
versity Club next Monday, one notices 
such nationally-known figures as J. C. 
Penney of the Penney Stores; Kenneth 
Collins of Macy’s in New York; Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, and Arthur Brisbane, of the 
Hearst newspapers. 

There will also be a distinguished 


group of economists from the leading | 
Such a meeting must be of ' 


universities. 
vital interest to them, for the men in 


retail trade are engaged in what might: 


be described as the front line of busi- 
ness. They know from everyday expe- 
rience what people want to buy, what 
they are willing to pay, and how many 
of them are able to pay. They are con- 
versant with such current phenomena as 
increased “tonnage” sales and lowered 
“dollar” sales, and they can give much 
first-hand information to the statistician 
and economist who necessarily gains 
most of his views from long-range stud- 
ies. Needless to say, the merchant also 
profits in this exchange of ideas, for he 
obtains a broader conception of the pos- 
sibilities of his own work. The confer- 
ence should have a peculiarly strong ap- 
peal at this time when many business 
men are seeking new ways to adjust 
themselves to new conditions. 
- $e  * 


Conditions in Chile 
The government of Chile has been 
among the most stable in South America 
and the country has been the most ag- 
gressive and prosperous on the southern 
continent. The Chileans are an enlight- 
ened people, proud of their institutions 


and of their history, modern in their 
ideas, and not incompetent for self-gov- 
ernment. The more surprising therefore 
is the news of the naval revolt and the 
more dramatic is the picture of the air 
and land forces of the nation in combat 
with its naval forces. What were the 
causes of this situation? To what ex- 
tent was communism responsible for the 
mutiny? Comprehensive replies to these 
questions are not available. The cen- 
sorship has been severe and the propa- 
gandists were active. But the back- 
ground of what was destined to be a fu- 
tile insurrection is not difficult to trace. 

For several years the government of 
Chile has been living beyond its means. 
Business conditions have been going from 
bad to worse. The administration tried 
to defy the operations of economic law, 
and lost. The troubles which have beset 
the nation during the present year and 
that have brought about the present crisis 
are due to blending of fiscal, economic 
and political problems. 

The prosperity of Chile is largely de- 
pendent on the condition of its copper 
and nitrates industries, which furnish its 
principal and almost its only export prod- 
ucts. Both have been selling below the 
cost of production. In both American 
investors have a great stake. There is a 
surplus of copper in the world today just 
as there is a surplus of wheat, and of 
cotton, and of coffee. The nitrates indus- 
try has been in dire peril. Chile for dec- 
ades possessed a natural monopoly of ni- 
trates. The nation has been slow to learn 
that what had been enjoyed as an easy 
source of revenue might not remain in- 
definitely unchallenged. In war time the 
challenge came out of Germany. Her 
chemists produced synthetic nitrates. 
Since the war several great American 
firms have been producing their own ni- 
trate supplies without the assistance of 
the government at Muscle Shoals, or 
elsewhere, although the United States is 
still Chile’s best customer for this com- 
modity. But it has come to pass that, 
whereas Chile in 1913 produced almost 
three-fifths of the world supply of com- 
mercial nitrogen, in 1929 it produced less 
than one-fourth thereof. Chile began 
to fear that the industry was doomed, 
which would mean a reduction of $25,- 
000,000 in annual revenue, the return of 
two provinces to desert conditions, and 
unemployment for 50,000 men. : 

President Ibanez during his four years 
in office had made himself essentially a 
dictator. In spite of the situation in 
copper and nitrates he continued to spend 
large sums for non-productive military 
purposes and to borrow money besides. 
He had done much to improve efficiency 
of administration and he had adopted an 
ambitious social welfare policy, but he 
had limited freedom of speech and of the 
press and abrogated most of the other 
constitutional sights of the people. He 
spent money lavishly on the army and 
navy. But his popularity waned as the 
economic situation became more tense 
and finally he resigned on July 27. There 
was no revolution. Constitutional proc- 
esses were observed. An election is due 
in October. 

What Chile must do is clear. Now 
that the mutiny has been suppressed, a 
regime of economy must be established 
at whatever sacrifice and the justice and 
fairness of the administrative program 
must be demonstrated to the people. 

a 


Writers As Talkers 

Sewell Stoke’s remark that on the 
whole authors are a dull lot, socially 
speaking, has drawn the fire of St. John 
Ervine, who declares that authors are a 
brilliant lot of fellows, witty talkers, great 
company. 

Possibly both disputants could cite con- 
vincing instances. There is besides, a 
general opinion that literary fellows are 
chary of distributing their pearls of wis- 
dom in mixed company. They save them 
for the publishers. Goldsmith is the clas- 
sic instance of a man who wrote beauti- 
fully, but talked badly. Many will now 
tell you, however, that Goldsmith was li- 
belled by Boswell, who liked to make him 
appear to disadvantage in the presence of 
Johnson, and by Garrick, whose lines 


about poor Noll, who wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor Poll, seem to have 
stamped poor Oliver for all time as a 
man at least unready in conversation. 
Washington Irving has vindicated him. 

Great writers have been great talkers 
also. Johnson is more famous for his 
recorded conversations than for his 
“Lives of tne Poets.”. Macaulay was 
brilliant at the breakfast table—a pretty 
good test that. Addison, Pope admits, 
could write, converse and live with ease. 
He was at his best, perhaps, after the 
first bottle. Pope was a delightful talk- 
er in the right environment. Thackeray 
was excellent company. At least one 
great writer was also a great orator. 
When Bacon spoke in Parliament, ac- 
cording to Ben Johnson, the only thing 
his hearers feared was lest he should 
make an end. What a pity some Roman 
Boswell did not record the conversations 
at Horace’s Sabine farm! 

Conversation is an art as well as a 
gift, and the same can be said of writ- 
ing. Each is developed and improved by 
practice. How many amusing talkers 
have we known, who write abominably 
just because they lack practice, and how 
many brilliant writers who are just the 
other way. But there is nothing incom- 
patible between good writing and good 
talking. 

* * * 
Radio Overproduction 

An article on the radio industry in a 
recent issue of The American Mercury 
is scathing, handling without gloves an 
industry which has been constantly 
changing styles in order to make the 
public buy more of its product, and suf- 
fered tremendously from overproduction. 
Finally, the dealers and trade papers in 
radio balked until an editorial in one of 
these trade publications ran the follow- 
ing paragraph: “The truth is that who- 
ever can sell nothing but the latest thing 
deserves to be shot. And whoever makes 
anything later than the latest thing now 
within view deserves to be hanged.” 

Prior to the Wall Street debacle the 
radio industry was sailing along merrily, 
a survey showing 9,000,000 receiving sets 
in use in the world, and a potential 
world market of 200,000,000 at which 
manufacturers could shoot. The Amer- 
ican Mercury says: 

“And then came the dark days of Oc- 
tober and the stock market collapse. 
When 1929 ended the radio industry was 
found to have sold about 4,000,000 sets, 
a 60% increase over the previous year. 
But more than 5,000,000 sets had been 
manufactured and in the drastic liquida- 
tion of the surplus nearly 7,000 dealers 
failed or retired. In one large city 30% 
of the radio wholesalers folded up. 
Among manufacturers 10% _ entered 
bankruptcy; others retired; while many 
more limped along sustained by frantic 
bankers who saw no way of letting go 
without losing the whole of their pre- 
vious loans. One banking groun unhap- 
pily paid over $9,000,000 to take up a 
new stock issue which it had underwrit- 
ten at $36 a share, though the price had 
then declined to $20 and was to sink 
to $5.” 

x * x 


When Smoking Was a Male 
Monopoly 
The president of a fire insurance com- 
pany was known for his bitter opposition 
to the use of cigarettes. One day he re- 
ceived a proof of loss giving the cause 
of the fire as “lady smoking cigarette in 
bed.” Back went the terse comment, 
“ladies don’t smoke cigarettes.” Of 
course, this occurred many years ago. 
x * x 


Those Foolish Questions 

Francis J. Meeker, first superintend- 
ent of the Newark Salvage Corps, was 
noted for his brusque manner and short 
speech at fires. On one occasion when 
the corps were busily engaged in clean- 
ing up water after a fire had been ex- 
tinguished by the department, Meeker 
was approached by a curious citizen say- 
ing: “Been a fire?” 

“No,” replied the doughty superintend- 
ent, “a wedding.” And the citizen passed 
on his way. 
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Parsons President 
Of Crum & Forster 


HEADS THE NORTH RIVER TOO 





Succeeds to Posts Left Vacant by Death 
of John A. Forster; Well-Known 
: and Popular 

J. Lester Parsons of Crum & Forster 
has been elected president of that or- 
ganization and also president of the 
North River Insurance Co. In both in- 
stances he succeeds the late John A. 
Forster. Mr. Parsons is likewise presi- 
dent of the United States Fire and has 
been vice-president of both Crum & 
Forster and the North River for many 
years. As the present leader of Crum 
& Forster and its affiliated interests Mr. 
Parsons is the last of the original five 
partners who formed Crum & Forster 
more than thirty years ago. The others 
were John A. Forster, who died two 
weeks ago; William E. Hutchins, Fred- 
erick H. Crum and James H. Ackerman. 

Mr. Parsons entered the insurance 
business at the age of fifteen years, join- 
ing the United States Fire in 1886. After 
being with that company for a short 
while he went with the North British & 
Mercantile for about three years and in 
1892 became associated with the North 
River as assistant to the underwriter. 
Later he became an underwriter himself. 

Seeking to advance himself Mr. Par- 
sons made a request for additional sal- 
ary but this was denied on the ground 
that business at the time was bad and 
did not warrant further outlays for un- 
derwriting expenses. However, Mr. Par- 
sons was offered an equal interest in the 
firm of Crum & Forster which had been 
recently formed by four men in the of- 
fice to engage in local agency work. He 
accepted this offer which has since turned 
out to be most profitable both for Mr. 
Parsons and his associates and for those 
who have joined the large and success- 
ful organization growing out of the orig- 
inal Crum & Forster agency. 

Crum .& Forster has been represented 
by Mr. Parsons in the various company 
organizations. He is well known among 
the men in the business and enjoys wide 
popularity. 





JERSEY AGENTS’ MEETING 





Annual Convention Today at Atlantic 
City; Quaid, Jackson, Dodge and 
Case Among Speakers 
The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, the local agents’ body, will hold 
its annual convention today at the Had- 
don Hall Hotel in Atlantic City. The 
morning session will be devoted to the 
business of the organization and election 
of officers and the afternoon to address- 
es by prominent men din insurance. Pres- 
ident Harvey B. Nelson will preside and 
reports will be delivered by the follow- 
ing: Henry R. Burr, secretary-treasurer ; 
Alan V. Livingston, executive committee ; 
Harry L. Godshall, legislative commit- 
tee, and Julius Klein, agents’ qualification 
bill. It is expected that President Nel- 
son will be re-elected although he has 
sought to have some other member suc- 

ceed him. 

The afternoon speakers will include 
the following: William Quaid, vice-presi- 
dent, Southern Fire, on “Some of the 
Changes in the Fire Insurance Business” ; 
Albert Dodge, past-president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
“Advantages of Organization”; Harold 
P. Jackson, president, Bankers Indem- 
nity. on “Current Trend of the Casualty 
3usiness,” and James L. Case, Norwich, 
Conn.. past-president of the National As- 
sociation, on “Cancelation of Insurance 
Policies for Nonpayment of Premium.” 


Fire Ad Men Tell of 
Help Given to Agents 


RELATIONS GROWING CLOSER 





Field Producers Recognize That They 
Can Be Aided a Lot by Publication 
Divisions 
Toronto, Oct. 6—The close tie-ups be- 
tween agents of insurance companies and 
the advertising and publication divisions 
of fire companies was one of the sub- 
jects brought out at a group meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Toronto at the Royal York Hotel on 

Monday. 

That agents are relying more and moze 
on the advertising divisions for help in 
production was the testimony of some of 
the leaders in the business. Many of 
America’s largest companies were repre- 
sented. Samples of company literature 
and folders were offered for inspection 
and this literature will match favorably 
with that of any industry. Not only are 
the sales points written in clear cogent 
style but the art work is often note- 
worthy. 

It is the policy of some companies to 
have the advertising department get in 
touch with the agent as soon as appoint- 
ed and to offer him its service. This 
help is constantly growing in variety and 
in size. 

Read Letters From Agents 

The advertising men feel it is their 
duty to assist the agent in getting over 
production bumps and judging from some 
letters read at the meeting this assist- 
ance is appreciated. 

Companies do not go to the extent of 
printing literature for individual agents 
but they have on hand other literature 
which is satisfactory. 

Desk blotters are not being sent out 
to any great extent. There is no uni- 
form position with regard to novelties. 
Golf balls, for instance, are used only 
by a few companies, and with other nov- 
elties it was the géneral opinion that 
lists of agents are not furnished to man- 
ufacturers of novelties, 

The ad men whose companies have 
printing plants described how they are 
operated and there was also a discussion 
of house organs. 

One company offers to agents the fol- 
lowing advertising material: 

Advertising folders which attract at- 
tention by telling strong sales stories and 
can be used in mailing campaigns; size 
24 in. by 18 in., dramatic photographs, 
rotogravure window posters, black metal 
easel back poster frames; samples of 
newspaper advertisements with single 
column picture electros; policy sleeves 
telling stories of some one particular line, 
and explanatory broadsides. 

It was brought out that all advertising 
material must be followed up by _per- 
sonal contact with the prospect. — 
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THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








FIREMEN’S LOWERS DIVIDEND assets against the future, were deter: 
mining factors in the company’s actlo 
in reducing the rate of dividend for the 
last quarter of the year. 

“Also, it must be borné in mind that 


Cut to Thirty Cents a Share Made for 
Last Quarter of Year; President 
Bassett Explains Situation 





The directors of the Firemen’s of for the first three-quarters of the be “Te 
Newark this week reduced the last quar- the company paid a quarterly a bewil 
terly dividend for 1931 from fifty-five of fifty-five cents per share, or upon 1 cover 
cents a share to thirty cents. This divi- basis of 512% per quarter. This, plus thei scatte 


thirty cents per share declared at thy “It 


dend is payable October 24 to stockhold- : a 
current meeting, makes an average dv! the 


ers of record October 10. President Neal 





Bassett of the Firemen’s issued the fol- dend for the year of 1972%, or $1.95 peg migh 
lowing statement: share for the year 1931. “ 
: : , us 
“While the aggregate premium income G. B. MATTSON PROMOTED > ae 
of the Firemen’s group of fire and cas- ane ; ‘rectors indic 
ualty companies showed the remarkably At_a recent meeting of direct Vill place 
small drop of 3.68% in comparison with the Fire Association, Reliance and : om 
the reported heavy national depreciation tOry insurance companies, Gilbert > onl 


Mattson was elected an assisiant se 


in premium income, nevertheless the : ; a OT 
d retary. Notice of Mr. Mattson’s appolt! 1 


present business conditions and the de- 














Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Ketszy, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


sirability of conserving the stockholders’ ent as assistant secretary and manage — 
: of the brokerage and service departme! os 
7 at the home office appeared in these coh a fe 
umns several weeks ago. In addition y i ae 
his country-wide duties, Mr. Matts! ishi 
manages the Philadelphia and Philade' 
phia suburban departments. [le is @™—Q In 
tive Pennsylvanian and is thoroughly “99 first 
quainted with the Philadelphia insuran") saiq 


He : + years , 
conditions by reason of his many y@ ." 


of close association with local insural“} mas 
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MRS. CHAS. H. POST DIES rate 





ASSETS , , ‘ ; 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ; 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 

NET SURPLUS . , ; 








U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


Mrs. Charles H. Post, widow of thie to 





former United States manager ° th gan 
. : . . $13,257,460.31 Caledonian, died Tuesday of eee " 
at Summit, N. J. She is survived by "ig “4 
: ° : ; 2,265,563.71 daughters, me C. F. Shallcross, wife ‘ bo 
7 : : : 816,124.97 the United States manager of the aa y 
f . . .  10,175,771.63 British & Mercantile, and Miss Kathert h \ 
Post. Funeral services were held ye ‘a 
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Advertising Managers 
Hold Fine Convention 


NTEREST UP TO STANDARD 
















hibits Unusually Good; President 
Miller Recommends Permanent Head- 
quarters and Secretary 


The convention of the Insurance Ad- 
ertising Conference in Toronto this 
eek was as well attended as any of the 
eetings of this organization have been 
bnd was up to standard in interest. The 
exhibits (R. H. Pierce, Aetna Life, chair- 
an) were unusually good. 

On the program at the opening session 
vas an informative art talk by Arthur 
ier, educational director of the To- 
onto Art Gallery, illustrated with repro- 
ductions of paintings to show how 
thoughts can be expressed without 
words, and a forceful talk on advertis- 
ing by George H. Harris, Sun Life of 
Canada, head office, in which the strong 
position of insurance was stressed. 

The group meetings were all well at- 
tended. President C. S. S. Miller had 
at his side Eustace A. Brock, Great- 


troduced the Canadian speakers. 

United States Minister to Canada 
Hanford MacNider could not attend the 
meeting. The convention was welcomed 
by H. R. Stephenson (Crown Life), pres- 
ident of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association. 

On Sunday night there was a get-to- 
gether dinner, one of the speakers being 
Ontario Insurance Commissioner R. 
Leighton Foster. 


Permanent Headquarters and Secretary 


Urged 
In his annual report President Miller 
reommended permanent headquarters 
with a permanent paid secretary in 


charge. He discussed the threatened in- 
crease in first-class postage rates and 
sharply criticized misleading nomencla- 
ture in the insurance business. He also 
took a rap at conflicting convention dates 
and places. Along this line he said: 
_“There are so many conventions, con- 
lerences, boards, committees, etc:. in our 
business that there are constantly over- 
lapping of interest and innumerable calls 
lor the presence of insurance company 
officials. 


“To the insurance trade papers it is 
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on bewildering and most arduous to try and 
nv the cover gatherings often held at widely 
plus the . 


scattered points on simultaneous dates. 

It may be worth considering whether 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
might not seek to have inaugurated a 
sort of insurance convention clearing 
house so that at the beginning of each 
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xe divi 
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ED | ) year each insurance organization might 
tors Off indicate its preference for the time and 
id Vie j Place of its annual gathering and then 
ert By plan to have some sequence rather than 
nt sei} Conflicting of dates and places. 
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“This year for example, one insurance 
paper had to get out six separate edi- 
lions in places as far apart as Los An- 
geles and Pittsburgh, as well as the reg- 
ular editions produced at its own pub- 


lishing hy adquarters.” 
Miller on Postage Rates 
Pn discussing threatened increase in 
niles — postage rates President Miller 
y years “VL. biases ; 
al When the Third Assistant U. S. Post- 


“gd General endeavored this spring to 
hie * measure enacted which would 
tate —oe the first-class postage 
to “the e only one showing a net profit 
ganizat; rovernment) by 25%, your or- 
pzation quickly got in line with the 


5 Direct Mail Advertising Association, the 
by i National Council of Business Mail Users. 
wife "Be 2nd others interested. It is gratifying to 
Now recall that the increase, which, so far as 
aa rth a Possible to obtain estimates, would 
‘ ; let additional postage costs to 


companies, agents and others 


of between $4,000,000 and $14,000,000 per 





West Life, Winnipeg, who gracefully in-_ 





CHARLES E. FREEMAN 


annum, was thwarted at 
arily. 

“Last Wednesday’s newspapers carried 
the statement that U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown announced that he intends to 
renew his effort to put the postal service 
“on a_ self-sustaining business basis” 
when the new Congress convenes. Con- 
fronted with an impending deficit of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 the Postmaster 
General has not given up hope that he 
can induce the next Congress to increase 
the rates on first-class mail to 2%c an 
ounce, or possibly 3c. 

“In recent addresses in Omaha and in 
California he estimated that a “ec in- 
crease in the first-class postage rate 
would take up about $65,000,000 of the 
slack, and a lc increase all of it. 

“When it is considered that if second- 
class mail matter had been carried with- 
out any loss the Post Office Department 
as a whole would have shown in 1929 a 
surplus instead of a deficit, and in 1930 
only a small loss, why should the users 
of first-class mail (and that is what the 
insurance company practice involves) pay 
additional sums running from 25% to 
50% more when first-class mail alone 
has shown a steady and large profit to 
the Government. The loss comes in han- 
dling publishers’ second-class mail mat- 
ter, which amounted in 1930 to more 
than $89,000,000. 

“Apparently the job of convincing Con- 
gressmen that it is unfair to make the 
profitable first-class mail pay more in 
order to carry the unprofitable second 


least tempor- 


lank & Stoller 


B 
CHAUNCEY S. 8S. MILLER 


« RAY €. DREHER 

and third-class mail, will liave to be done 
over again; and if this organization 
wants to do its part in saving insurance 
companies and insurance agents a 25% 
or maybe 50% increase in their postage 
accounts, machinery should be set up at 
once for co-operating with the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Business Mail Users, 
and other bodies with which we co-oper- 
ated successfully last spring. 

“An increase of 25%, or worse yet of 
50%, in any item of outgo such as sal- 
aries, taxes, loss payments, etc., would 
stagger almost any insurance company 
official. First-class postage is no petty 
expense item in the expense items of our 
employers.” 


S) 





Misleading Nomenclature 


His comments on misleading nomencla- 
ture follow: 

“With the inhibition placed upon the 
word ‘deposit’ by one state’s insurance 
department in connection with initial 
payments for an insurance policy and the 
confusion that followed because of the 
use of the word ‘deposit’ or ‘deposit pre- 
mium’ in life insurance company liter- 
ature already stamped and difficult to 
withdraw completely from circulation, 
comes the thought that there is much 
faulty nomenclature in our business. A 
premium is a sum over and above the or- 
dinary price of something paid by one so 
desirous of obtaining it that he pays this 
extra cost, designated as a ‘premium.’ In- 
surance policyholders do not in fact, and 





FRANK S. 


ENNIS 





in truth, pay premiums. They pay prices. 
All receiving the same thing pay the 
same price; none pays a premium over 
the regular price. 

“In the fire and casualty insurance field 
many so called ‘Inland Marine’ contracts 
have nothing to do with maritime mat- 
ters. We all know that under the very 
contradictory provisions of state laws 
which have followed the growth and di- 
versification of the insurance business 
forms like Aircraft, Jewelry and Furs— 
to mention but a few—are written under 
so-called and mis-called Inland Marine 
covers. 

“If the word ‘deposit’ is proscribed as 

a subscription paid by an insurance pol- 
icyholder for the contract he receives, 
then it is high time that the whole mat- 
ter of insurance nomenclature be stud- 
ied and that there be discarded the words 
used in our business which are archaic, 
incorrect’ and undescriptive terms. 
_ “Perhaps this organization may deem 
it proper to bring to the attention of 
the insurance company officials the feas- 
ibility and propriety of inaugurating 
ways and means for state insurance de- 
partment officials and company officials 
to revise insurance nomenclature.” 


Radio Advertising 
Mr. 


In discussing radio 
Miller said: 

“Several years ago life insurance com- 
panies, in a rather tentative way, experi- 
mented with advertising over the radio. 
Subsequently, in New York state and 
Tennessee local fire agents in a very re- 
stricted area tried out the radio. 

“It is apparent that the radio as a 
medium of extending the purchase of life 
insurance is bound to grow steadily and 
rapidly. 

“Companies entered in all states have 
nothing to consider in the matter of in- 
terstate laws and rulings. But in New 
York state recently a middle Western 
life insurance company utilizing a certain 
broadcast network system with a redis- 
tributing station adjacent to New York 
state appealed for patrons in New York 
state. Promptly the New York state in- 
surance department called upon the state 
attorney-general to take steps to prevent 
a company not authorized to do business 
in New York state from using radio so- 
licitation. 

“The case is still in the courts and it 
may be of interest. to our members to 
learn through the Insurance Advertising 
Conference the legal developments, lest 
through retaliatory laws the state in 
which the broadcasting insurance com- 
pany is domiciled suffers through alleged 
infringements of state rights in other 
political divisions.” 


New Officers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


advertising 





Connecticut Mutual Life. Bert Leiper, 


Pilot Life, is its secretary-treasurer. Its 
two new executive committeemen are 
Advertising Manager E. P. Hermann, 


Lincoln National Life, and E. A. Brock, 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
The fire and casualty vice-president will 

be Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Casualty & 


Surety. Secretary-treasurer will be C. 
E. Rickerd, Standard Accident. Execu- 
tive committeemen are R. C. Dreher, 


Boston and Old Colony, and H. E. Tay- 
lor, American of Newark. 





BOOTH TALKS TO FIREMEN 


George W. Booth, chief engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
was one of the speakers at the dinner 
Wednesday evening of the Commanding 
Officers’ Association of the New York 
Fire Department held at the Hotel As- 
tor. Others on the program were Mayor 
Walker of New York and Alfred E. 
Smith, former governor of New York 
and Democratic presidential candidate in 


1928. 
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Winners of Major Prize Awards 
To Ad Men Announced At Toronto 


I.A.C. Trophy Won by Boston and Old Colony Companies; 
Conservation Cup by Prudential and Rough Notes 
Plaque by Springfield F. & M. 


The keenest of interest was shown at 
the Toronto convention of the Insurance 
Conference on Monday in the prize win- 
ners for the coveted three major awards 
offered annually by the Conference for 
excellence in various branches of insur- 
ance advertising. 

The Boston and Old Colony Compa- 
nies, Ray C. Dreher, advertising man- 
ager, gets the I.A.C. trophy for general 
excellence in material submitted. 

The Prudential, Arthur A. Fisk, adver- 
tising manager and Frank J. Price, Jr., 
associate manager, was awarded the Con- 
servation Cup, for the best printed pieces 
created during the year to encourage 
conservation of business. 

The Springfield Fire & Marine, whose 
advertising is prepared by Charles E. 
Freeman, stood out above all others in 
the opinion of the judges in awarding 
that company the Rough Notes Plaque 
for the best insurance’ trade journal ad- 
vertising. 

In addition to the winners, two com- 
panies were selected in each of these 
three competitions for honorable mcn- 
tion. They are: 

LA.C. Trophy.— Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and the Great West Life of Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 

Conservation Cup.—Northwestern Na- 
tional of Minneapolis, and Connecticut 
Mutual Life. 

Rough Notes Plaque—America Fore, 
New York, and the Fidelity & Deposit. 
Advertising Leaders as Judges 
An outstanding feature of the compe- 
tition this week was the personnel of the 
board of judges. These men are leaders 
in the advertising business and their se- 
lections, not only for the major awards 
but for the winners in various classifi- 
cations, were made with the utmost care. 

They include: 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, Frederick C. 
Kendall, editor and publisher of “Adver- 
tising and Selling”; Fred A. Healy, Cur- 
tis Publishing Co.; Roger B. Hull, gen- 
eral manager of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Professors George 
Burton Hotchkiss and Thomas B. Stan- 
ley, New York University; Kenneth C. 
Crain, “Advertising Age’; H. A. Ha- 
worth, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., and 
H. J. Payne, Associated Business Papers. 

The educational exhibits were judged 
at Hartford by a group of the leading ad- 
vertising authorities of that city, includ- 
ing: E. C. Shultz, of Pratt & Whitney; 
Frank C. Tindale, paper wholesaler; John 
F. Rolfe, Hartford Times; W. H. Honer, 
Fuller Brush Co.; Howard Hammitt, 
3astian Brothers; Willard Rogers, Bond 
Hotel Co.; Robert Sternoff, Graphic 
Arts, and Bernard A. Dorph, typog- 
rapher. 

R. H. Pierce Wins Praise for Exhibit 

The Conference exhibit, in charge of 
Robert H. Pierce, Aetna Life, and in- 
cluding entries from many foreign coun- 
tries, attracted considerable attention at 
the Toronto convention. The opinion ex- 
pressed was that it excelled in quality 
and quantity any previous effort. 

The trophy winner of the I. A. C— 
Boston and Old Colony—pbased its exhibit 
on the “making more money” campaign 
of this group which has been in opera- 
tion some months. The advertising man- 
ager of the group is Ray C. Dreher. This 
campaign is the merchandising plan of 
the Boston and Old Colony which has 
shown agents how to make their agen- 
cies more profitable. The award judges, 
consisting of distinguished advertising 


men, publishers, educators and other ex- 
perts, said among other things that the 
“completeness” of the Boston’s_ exhibit 
was the deciding factor in the award. 
One judge called it intelligent; another, 
“good merchandising,” and a third, “most 
distinguished.” 

The merchandising plan of the Boston 
and Old Colony is aimed to interest those 
dependable agents who naturally will 
gravitate to dependable companies which 
help their agents develop and hold busi- 
ness. The attention of agents is drawn 
by insurance newspaper advertising and 
the hook-up of the Boston and Old Col- 
onv with these agents is pictured in de- 
tail step by step in the exhibit which 


won the prize. Samples are given of 
the house organ, advertising folders, 
sales letters which stimulate business, 


sales manual and also a complete sample 
analysis of an agent’s business. This 
agency survey was one of those attract- 
ine wide attention at the convention. 

The exhibit’s report said in part as to 
the winning of the trophy by the Boston 
and Old Colony: 

“We found the judges remarking most 
favorably on the winning entry’s com- 
prehensive agency survey and use of sales 
letters. The general forcefulness in the 
copy. layout and typography of the ad- 
vertisements in this entry scored high.” 


Close Contest for Rough Notes Plaque 


The Rough Notes plaque for the best 
advertising in the insurance trade jour- 
nals, won by the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine (Charles E. Freeman, advertising 
manager), was competed for by fourteen 
companies. The America Fore and Fi- 
delity & Deposit won second and third 
awards. The judges had a difficult job in 


making this decision. They decided, how- 
ever, that the Springfield entry was at- 
tractive, impressive, “the kind of chatty 
stuff that makes people discuss adver- 
tisements.” : 

Continuing, the Conference report on 
exhibits said: 

“The America Fore Group entry, run- 
ner-up in the contest, rates so close, 
however, that we review with keen in- 
terest the reason that finally swung the 
decision to Springfield. As to art, cap- 
tions, and text, there was fairly even 
scoring, with America Fore coming out 
perhaps with an advantage. ‘Vividness’ 
is their description of the now well 
known America Fore series of drama- 
tized photographic advertisements. ‘But,’ 
said the judges of the entry, ‘it seems to 
be more of an institutional than a sales 
campaign series, with its sales effective- 
ness dependent upon the original prestige 
of the company and the adequacy of 
the agency coverage throughout the 
country.’ 

“The weight of ‘definite purpose’ seems 
to have swung the pendulum to the 
Springfield group. The referee’s hand 
dropped on the entry that struck out 
most vigorously and effectively toward a 
definite goal. The Fidelity & Deposit 
came in close at the heels of both the 
Springfield group and the America Fore 
with an entry that compared most fa- 
vorably in every respect.” 





AD CONFERENCE AWARDS 





Boston Insurance Co. and American of 
Newark Figure Most Prominently 
As Winners 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
in convention at Toronto this week 
awarded the following fire insurance com- 
panies certificates of distinction for ex- 
cellence of advertising material: 

House organs—American of Newark, 


second. Single folders—Boston Insur- 
ance Co., second. Series of folders—best 
of all submitted by Boston Insurance 


Co.; honorary citation to American of 
Newark. Posters and window display— 
best by Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Ad service (promotion of local advertis- 
ing among agents)—best by Boston In- 


H. V. CHAPMAN 


surance Co. Agent instruction material 
—honorary citation, London Assurance. 
Literature for procuring new agents— 
Boston Insurance Co., third. Company 
literature—best by American of Newark. 
Sales letters—honorary citation to Bos- 
ton Insurance Co. 





DEATH OF J. H. BUFFINGTON 

James H. Buffington, president of 
James H. Buffington & Co., of Fall River, 
Mass., died last week at his summer 
home in Yarmouthport, Cape Cod, at the 
age of 63 years. He was well known 
throtighout Massachusetts and also in 
Rhode Island. For three years he was 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts and he had served as 
president of the Fall River Chamber of 
Commerce and the Association for Com- 
munity Welfare. Mr. Buffington was 
also clerk of the board of trustees for 
the Fall River Savings Bank. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way hetter and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. - ’ 9 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





W. & WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President y ce ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, e- 


Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President : NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, Presid MeN RAY, VierPreiaat A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Presid 
. H. . President ° ice-President . A. . e- President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Presidem 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ‘SCOFIELD ROWE. Presid S. LANDERS. Vi ante eS o. Wie SUnTON, Yue J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pr 
7 TEL . President -S.LA . Pres. u F , . Vice-Pres. . ©. x e-Pres. 
OER De ROUNT. VicePres, 3. MCCLURE: VicePres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. VAN 




















CW. FECES AN Cee et rane LANDERS. VicwPren. Gi Catialogn, vice Presdeet en VST WELES 7. BASSEEE, Vien Brnaoar eee 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, lil ar ce F ; 3 a 

H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey _ endubemen — 
Ase’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Teronto, Canada Ase’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. ©. GATCHEL 














LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Lecturers For N. Y. 
Fire-Marine Classes 


MANY EXPERTS ARE INCLUDED 





Classes Will Begin During Week of 
October 19; Three Fire Courses 
and One Marine 

A number of leading experts in the 
fire and marine insurance fields will be 
among those who will lecture in the fire 
and marine courses to be conducted this 
season by the Insurance Society of New 
York. Part I in the fire course wil] start 
on October 19 and Parts II and III will 
open the following day. The marine 
course is scheduled to get under way on 
October 22. 

For Part I of the fire course, new plan, 
the lecturers will include the following: 
Albert N. Butler, formerly chief fire ex- 
aminer in the New York Insurance De- 
partment, H. J. Thomson, assistant sec- 
retary, American Equitable; Thomas B. 
lonaldson, vice-president, Eagle Fire and 
former Pennsylvania Insurance Superin- 
tendent; H. E. Newell, engineer, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Charles N. Hagar, agency supervisor, 
Great American; A. C. Hutson, assistant 
chicf engineer, National Board; William 
O. Riordan, New York manager, Auto- 
mobile; Ralph W. Morrell, Davis, Dor- 
land & Co.; Stewart H. Davey, assistant 
manager, Yorkshire; H. Ernest Feer, 
vice-president, American Equitable; A. 
G. Whitelaw, general adjuster, Commer- 
cial Union; George E. Bernard, secretary, 
Newark Fire; L. H. Eckhardt, assistant 
secretary, North British & Mercantile, 
and Claude I). Minor, superintendent, 
special service department, Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 

In Part II the lecturers will be: C. C. 
ldominge, secretary, Great American; W. 
O. Lincoln, New York underwriter, Fire- 
man’s Fund; Wm. B. White, superin- 
tendent, New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; M. P. Mason, improved risk 
department, Royal; F. N. Squires, assist- 
ant chief inspector, New York Board; J. 
C. Milliken, chief engineer, Continental; 
J. E. T. McClellan, Schedule Rating Of- 
fice of New Jersey; Alfred R. Tilly, en- 
gineer, Corroon & Reynolds; S. T. Skir- 
row, Great American; Geo. F. Hoag, 
suburban division, New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization; Percy E. 
Brown, New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, and David W. Duncombe, also of 
the New York Exchange. 

Part lil, Fire Course 

For Part III the lecturers will be: H. 
V. Tisdale, assistant general agent, 
North British & Mercantile; Harold S. 


Poole, secretary, Home; Edward P. 
Boone, assistant manager, New York 


Fire Insurance Exchange; C. A. Vlachos, 
C. A. Vlachos & Co.; James T. Dargan, 
Jr., adjuster, Windle & Dargan; C. B. 
Langdon, chief engineer, Factory Insur- 
ance Ass’n; Wm. F. Kimmick and F. R. 
Snow, Eastern Underwriters Inspection 
Bureau, and E. P. Smith, secretary, Nor- 
wich Union Fire. 

In the marine course, Part III, the only 
part being given this season, the lectur- 
ers include: Fred Maccabe, assistant sec- 
retary, Automobile; G. Inselmann, man- 
ager, loss department, British & For- 
eign; O. J. DuFour, loss manager, Am- 
erican Marine Insurance Syndicates; J. 
S. Gilbertson, secretary, Hartford Fire; 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Hartford, Conn. 








E. W. Murray, loss manager, Appleton 
& Cox, Inc.; H. E. Reed, assistant man- 
ager, Fireman’s Fund; F. Porter Gore, 
Ilugh A. Mullins and Christopher Gore, 
oll of the Association of Average Ad- 
justers; Kingman W. Putnam, Albert R. 
Lee & Co.; Capt. R. D. Gatewood, U. S. 
Salvage Association; L. J. Matteson and 
A. W. Knauth, members of the New 
York bar. 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 





Koecke:t, Jameson, Koop, Burke, Shall- 
cross and Parsons to Aid Sturm 
in Fire Division 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Continental, has consented to act 
as chairman of a committee representing 
the New York fire insurance company 
interests as a part of the Insurance Di- 
vision of the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee. The members of Mr. 
Sturm’s committee will be: F. W. Koeck- 
ert, United States manager, Commercial 
Union Assurance; E. C. Jameson, presi- 


dent, Globe & Rutgers; W. H. Koop, 
president, Great American; Frank E. 
Burke, vice-president, Home Insurance 


Co.; Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager, North British & Mercantile, 
and J. Lester Parsons, president, United 
States Fire. 





MARINE GENERAL AGENT 
A. B. Knowles of San Francisco to Han- 
dle Inland Business for Northern 
Assurance 
A. B. Knowles of San Francisco, Pa- 
cific marine manager of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, has been appointed general 
agent of the inland marine department 
of the Northern Assurance in Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, ef- 
fective as of September 24. Mr. Knowles 
succeeds Goodwin & Allan of San Fran- 
cisco, managers of the Pacific depart- 


ment of the Northern Assurance, who 
will devote their attention to the de- 


velopment of the company’s other lines. 

Mr. Knowles began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1905 in San Francisco and has 
specialized in late years in inland ma- 
rine and all-risks lines. In addition to 
his duties with the St. Paul he is Pa- 
cific marine manager of the Mercurv and 
general agent for the Fonciere of Paris. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASS’N GAINS 





Membership Increase Exceeds 10% Set 
in Quota; Now Numbers Over 709; 
Convention Next Week 
When the Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents holds its annual meet- 
ing next Thursday and Friday at Wilkes- 
Barre it will be celebrating the close of 
one of its most successful years. The 
association reached its membership 
quota which called for a 10% increase 
and now has members in over 200 cities 
and towns in the state. The member- 
ship, which is by agencies, totals about 
700 meaning that not less than 1,500 to 
2,000 licensed agents are members of the 
association. : 
There are forty local boards ‘in Penn- 
sylvania. ‘With this large membership 
the state association was able to collect 
about $5,000 over and above the regu- 
lar dues to liquidate an indebtedness that 
had been on the books several years. 
This was in addition to the regular 

budget which was met. 

For the first time in years the Penn- 
sylvania Association took an aggressive 
part in the activities of the 1931 state 
legislature. The success of this work 
went beyond expectations and the local 
agents made a place for themselves in 
the legislative halls at Harrisburg. Much 
of the recent success of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association is due to the intelli- 
gent and constant efforts of Manager 
Frank D. Moses of Harrisburg who has 
been instrumental in organizing new lo- 
cal boards, increasing membership and 
in other ways strengthening the position 
of the association in insurance circles. 





WILLIS S. HERRICK DIES 

Willis S. Herrick, head of the general 
and local agency of Herrick, Auerbach 
& Vasine of Chicago, died last Thursday 
following a stroke suffered the previous 
Sunday. Funeral services were held Sat- 
urday in Oak Park, Ill., where Mr. Her- 
rick had lived for many vears. He had 
been in insurance since 1883. The present 
agency was formed in 1910 before which 
he was in the general agency of Her- 
rick & Auerbach and the agency cf 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Herrick. Mr. 
Herrick was also associated with many 
civic Organizations and was an officer in 
other business enterprises. 


. president, Trinity Fire; E. H. 
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NEW INSTITUTE MEMBERS 





Cecil Hugh Falloon of the Atlas Elected 
to Honorary Membership; More 
Companies Join 

The board of governors of the Ingur. 
ance Institute of America, Inc. has 
elected several new members to the Jp. 
stitute. These include Cecil Hugh Fy. 
loon, general manager of the Atlas As. 
surance and newly elected president oj 
the Chartered Insurance Institute 
Great Britain, who became an honorary 


member. The new corporate member. 
ships include the Citizens of New Jersey: 
the Citizens Casualty of Utica, ‘N.Y: 
Prudential of Newark; Sun Underwriters 
of New York City, and the Swiss Re. 
insurance of New York City. The other 
new members follow: 

Fellow Membership.—R. A. Belknap, 
Boles, 
president, General Reinsurance Corpor. 
ation; H. L. Callahan, president, Nor. 
wich Indemnity Co.; F. I. P. Callos, pres- 
ident, Sun Indemnity Co.; E. E. Cole. 
former president, National Union Fire 
Co.; W. R. C. Corson, president, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co.; E. D. Duffield, president, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co.; J. M. Haines, 
United States manager, London Guaran- 
tee & Accident Co.; John R. Hardin, 
president, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Richard Lord, president, Inter- 
Ocean Reinsurance Co.; James Marshall 
president, Northern Insurance Co.; Ger- 
ard S. Nollen, president, Bankers Life 
Co.; W. H. Sargeant, president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Co.; Oswald Tre- 
gaskis, president, Sun Underwriters In- 
surance Co.; George E. Turner, pres: 
dent, First Reinsurance Co.; H. R. Waite, 
president, Agricultural Insurance Co.; 
William Y. Wemple, president, Meitel 
& Wemple, Inc.; Charles F. Williams, 
president, Western & Southern Life In- 
surance Co.; Leslie F. Tillinghast, Great 
American Indemnity Co. 

Fellows by Thesis.—Charles W. Ehlers 
secretary-treasurer, Savannah Fire, Sa 
vannah, who wrote on “The Standari 
Fire Insurance Policy”; C. N. Mullican, 
Jr., Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, Louis 
ville, whose thesis was “Coal Mine In- 
spection, Construction and Protection” 





WM. E. KROG COMES TON. Y. 

William E. Krog, supervisor of_ th 
general cover department of the Fire 
man’s Fund, has been transferred 
New York where he will now develop 
the general cover business for the grou) 
in this city. A production and servict 
contact will be established here in cot 
junction with the New York metropol- 
tan fire division and the agency broker 
age department. Before joining the Fire 
man’s Fund last year Mr. Krog had beet 
associated with the general cover depart 
ment of a large group of companies amt 
is well-known to New York fire insur 
ance men. 





F. A. LOWN AGENCY EXPANDS 
As of October 1 the Frank A. Low 
Co. of Batavia, N. Y., has taken over the 
insurance business of C. H. Ruprecht 
The Ruprecht agency is one of the oldes 


in Batavia, Mr. Ruprecht having beet 


in the insurance business for over thirty 
years. 








CAPITAL PAID IN 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS ; ne 

————e RESERVE FUND 


POLICYHOLDERS 
F. D. Layton, President 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1931 


SSE : sas nee oo Soicte obecheteis ica ie 
SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF 


.. sWVaice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 


'*s  Seevetaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries ’ 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


26,429,785.32 


24,307,466.60 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 











Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


(Denmark) 


— B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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, Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$36,398,755.35 
(Accumulated over 78 years) 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$60,398,755.35 


Additional Funds 
$38,936,368.00 


(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved 


for miscellaneous ts, taxes, 
and other obligations 


$12,754,865.55 
Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested 
or current balances payable when due 


$112,089,988.90 


divid. A. 

















ORGANIZED 1853 


Strength 
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“ 
THE HOME 








































OUT OF THE SKIES— 


comes a mighty dirigible. 


It has crossed oceans, combatted head- 
winds, outridden storms and come through unscathed. Strength 
and power scientifically applied and expertly controlled have con- 
quered the air. > The financial strength of The Home Insurance 
Company of New York has attained an unsurpassed height through 
the consistent building up of a financial reserve capable of outriding 
the strain of constantly occurring losses and the occasional 
heavy burden of conflagration. » Guided by the hands of 


experienced underwriters the policy of The Home is always safe, 


sound and dependable. » » » » » 


NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


« % 


Reputation Service 
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Carelessness Held 
Chief Cause of Loss 


FALLS TALKS TO ROTARY CLUB 





American Executive Tells Newark Rota- 
rians to Use Every Effort to 
Cut Preventable Fire 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, participated in the 
observances of Fire Prevention Week 
in Newark with a talk before the Ro- 
tary Club on Tuesday. Mr. Falls con- 
cluded his remarks with the statement 
that while this particular week occurs 
only once a year, the practice of fire 
prevention must be constant in order to 
be effective. 

Tying up his theme with the current 
business situation Mr. Falls said that too 
much has been said about the present de- 
pression. The most lasting benefit which 
business may derive from continued dis- 
cussion of the present slump will prob- 
ably be the elimination of waste and 
wasteful practices, according to the 
speaker who also thought that there has 
been considerable hysteria in the mat- 
ter of economies which business seeks to 
practice during this lean period. Con- 
tinuing Mr. Falls said: 

I believe it is axiomatic, or should be 
so, that for a going concern, no economy 
is necessary in a lean year which is not 
equally necessary in the fat years. It 
should, however, be apparent to us all 
that waste is to be abhorred—if possible, 
prevented—at all times even though the 
need for it comes most strongly to our 
attention in times when profits are not 
large. We live in a land of plenty. Even 
in this present depressed situation, we 
have more money, more cotton, more 
wheat, more lumber, more oil, and more 
of a number of other things than we 
know what to do with. 

We are a profligate people and this is 
probably as fully established by our an- 
nual and unnecessary fire waste as by 
any other indication. Each year we de- 
stroy $5 worth of property per capita 
by fire—some years a little more and in 
an occasional year, a little less. In coun- 


tries where economy and the husbanding 


of resources is a national habit, we find 
the per capita annual fire loss as low 
as eleven cents. 

Insurance Restoration Fallacy 

Newark is the second largest insurance 
center in the United States, and, sur- 
rounded by this insurance activity, some 
Newarkers may have consciously or un- 
consciously assumed that property de- 
stroyed by fire is restored by a fire in- 
surance company. This is a fallacy. 
Fire insurance has never, nor can it 
properly, restore one dollar of wealth 
which has been destroyed by fire. That 
dollar’s worth of accumulated money 
power, mind power, or hand power is 
gone. Insurance can collect relatively 
small premiums from the many property 
owners and distribute this collection for 
the relief of the relatively few who suf- 
fer a loss by fire. It is, nevertheless, 
true that the community from which the 
premiums have been collected has_ ir- 
reparably suffered a permanent loss to 
the extent of the property value de- 
stroyed. It is my mission here today to 
convince you of the necessity for pre- 
venting fire. Opportunity exists to 
greater extent than most of us realize, 
as more than 90% of all fire waste is 
preventable, and at least 60% of it is 
the result of carelessness, or at least the 
lack of proper care. 

If, through carelessness, you or your 
neighbor permits the occurrence of a 
fire, you have no knowledge of how wide 
will be its extent; how much property 
will be laid waste; how many jobs will 
stop. If you operate a mercantile busi- 
ness in the vicinity of some productive 
industry, a suspension in that plant pay- 
roll will affect not only the plant em- 
ployes; but will immediately affect you. 
Therefore, carelessness on the part of 
your neighbor is a matter of vital con- 

(Continued on Page 42) 


B all means let us all 
kK to begin now to 
(; a head-start for 


I nereased business in 1931-32—right 
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with the cooperation of our 


Che mS 


Commonwealt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
NEW YORK 


Advertising, Publicity, 





© 1931 


Business-Building 
Departments— 


All eager to help you 


BEGIN NOW! 


Kenneth F. May Joins 
National Union Ff; 


HEADS THE AUTOMOBILE DE 


Has Had Wide Experience in That F 
of the Business With Insurance 
Co. of North America 


Kenneth F. May, well known in ing 
ance circles in the Western territory | 
joined the National Union Fire 4¢ 
sistant secretary in charge of the ay 
mobile department. Mr. May is no 
Stranger to Pittsburgh, having forme 
supervised the automobile business of { 
Insurance Company of North Ame 
for western Pennsylvania, western Ma 
land, and West Virginia with headqu 
ters in that city and recently display 
a further interest in the western Per 
sylvania metropolis by choosing for 
life partner a Pittsburgh girl, 

Practically all of Mr. May’s insura 
background has been accumulated in | 
sociation with the automobile departmd 
of the Insurance Company of No 
America. In 1919 he entered the se 
ices of that company at the home of 
in Philadelphia, subsequently _ pe; 
transferred to Pittsburgh and in ree: 
years has been agency superintendent 
charge of the automobile department { 
all the Western states with headquartg 
in Chicago. His early insurance ey 
rience was gained in the operation of 
successful local agency at Erie, Pa, 
that his past contact qualifies him 
guide the destinies of the automobile 4 
partment of the National Union wi 
equal forethought for the company ai 
the agent. 





FIREMEN’S CUTS SALARIES 





President Neal Bassett Announces f 
duction of 10% for All Officers 
and Employes 
A general salary reduction of 10% 
all employes of the Firemea’s of New 
ark went into effect last week. 4 
nouncement of the reduction was ma 
by President Neal Bassett who said: 
“Every one engaged in business kno 
the necessary readjustments now bei 
made in every line of gainful endeavi 
In the sincere belief that before t 
time conditions would have improved # 
business be decidedly on the upwa 
turn, we have heretofore refrained ir 
making salary reductions. 1 he deci 
improvement has not materialized and 
has become evident that it is necess! 
to readjust salaries on the basis of ti 
day’s conditions. Therefore, much . 
sincerely as we regret the necessity" 
are obliged to inform you that as | 
October 1, 1931, your salary _will be 
adjusted on the basis of a 10% reducti 
This, of course, affects all officers 4 
well as other employes. 
“We believe every thoughtful emple 
of this organization will appre’ 
necessity for this action and will une 
stand that the directors and officers! 
the company sincerely deplore the 
tional and in fact world-wide conditie 
which have brought it about. ie 
still optimists and believe and im 
know that the tide will turn and pre 
ity return. We count upon your ™ 
gent understanding.” 


tell 


THREE N. F. P. A. MEETINGS 
Three technical committees of the : 
tional Fire Protection Association y 
hold meetings this month. They a: 


‘ ‘tec will 

farm fire protection committee 

will meet in Chicago on eto at 
Cc 


fumigation hazards committee whic!” 
meet on October 14, also in Chicag®,” 
the dust explosions hazards comin 
scheduled to meet in Washington 0" 
tober 20. David J. Price, chairmal 
the United States Bureau of Chem 
and Soils, at Washington, 1s chaimt 
of the farm fire protection and oe 
plosion hazards committee and Put" 


Arms of Chicago is head of the fume 
tion hazards’ committee. : 
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TALES of the ROAD 


New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 








[t is the habit of some travelling men 
the 
hotel lobbies and seemingly resent it if, 


to hold conferences in privacy of 


inadvertently, you happen to sit nearby. 
These gentlemen then give you a dirty 
look, as much as to say “this part of 
lobby is our own and you are butting 
in.” I advise these gentlemen to seek 
the privacy of their own rooms. It also 
never occurs to them that perhaps there 
may be some people like myself who do 
not want to listen in on their troubles, 
having plenty of troubles of their own 
and hearing enough blah to which they 
have to listen to please their customers 
or agents without seeking to hear 
further troubles. 

Another hotel pest is the loud speaker 
in the breakfast room, where we have to 
listen to some “wise guy” reading the 
newspaper aloud and interpreting the 
news to his friends or family (who have 
to listen) or discussing the fate of the 
universe in stentorian tones, while we 
are trying to read the newspapers during 
the only time until sunset when we have 
the chance to read. 

Still another hotel pest is the man who 
must know that you are interested in a 
book or magazine, and, instead of just 
greeting you and asking you a few po- 
lite questions, to observe the amenities 
of human intercourse, insists on parking 
himself next to you for an hour or so, 
telling you what he is doing, will do, 
what your company or agents are doing, 
asking whence you come and whither 
bound, etc., and though you try to give 
him a hint by lifting your book or maga- 
zine to your line of vision, keeps on 
braying. They simply won’t take a hint. 
You have got to hit them with a club, 
or retire to your room, mumbling some 
lying excuse. There should be a hot 
place reserved for these pests. 

x aloe 
Conciliation vs. Scientific Accuracy 

During the era that a lot of companies 
hired young men away from the rating, 
organizations to make special agents of 
them, one of the gentlemen so chosen by 
a large company happened to be a man 
who was a very capable head of the 
electrical department of the old Under- 
writers Association of New York State, 
with whom I had come in contact fre- 
quently while I was on the executive 
committee from 1908 to 1917. While in 
our employ he could never quite see why 
it was necessary to conciliate, modify, 
compromise or be politic in applying the 
scientifically perfect rules of the electri- 
cal code, having never been in a position 
where he had to get agents or business. 
He had come directly from the General 
Electric Company’s technical offices 
(having worked under the famous Prof. 
Steinmetz) to the Association. 

I had several minor controversies with 
him regarding the strict application of 
certain rules and while he respected my 


authority I could see he thought I was 
all wrong. After he had been on the 
road for a year or so he came to me and 
told me on his own initiative that he 
now understood my point of view about 
making concessions, conciliating and 
compromising, for he had learned in that 
short time that making an edict in an 
office and putting the idea over success- 
fully, and the strong competition with 
other fieldmen were two different things, 
when you had to consider production and 
getting on with agents. 

Any one could keep on cancelling to 
the point that after a while there would 
be no business to cancel or agencies to 
close. An agent could not, and would 
not, endanger his business, even if a 
rule of a rating bureau was scientifically 
correct. A great deal of conciliating, 
modification, compromising and yielding 
has to be done to get along. If we can’t 
get 100% compliance we might be satis- 
fied with 80%, hoping to get 100% later. 

The latter is the point of view that a 
man who never has been on the outside 
himself rarely, if ever, gets, and not un- 
derstanding this fundamental fact in 
connection with production and under- 
writing, thinks that the fieldman is weak 
and. has idiosyncracies. But if he is 
pitchforked into an outside position he 
quickly unlearns his preconceived view- 
points, as did my friend, who rose con- 
siderably in my estimation, when he con- 
fessed to me. He is now one of the best 
liked and ablest special agents in west- 
ern New York territory. I told him last 
month that I would write up his “epi- 
sode,” so here it is, Mr. A. M. P. 

i oe 
Special Agents in High Hats 

Recently there have been stories in 
circulation in the press about some old 
time special agents in New York State 
wearing high hats while visiting agents. 
I wonder’ how they inspected cellars with 
high hats in those days. The only men 
I met in the early nineties who wore 
“toppers” were Fred. Theis of the 
Northwestern National, Wm. Knabe of 
the United Firemens of Philadelphia and 
a man named Grover. I don’t remember 
his initials or company. I have a vivid 
recollection of the consternation among 
the natives caused by Fred. Theis walk- 
ing up Main Street in Jamestown, then 
like a frontier town. Fred died long ago 
but his son, Stanley Theis, at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., says he still remembers his 
father wearing a high hat on the road. 
John Jordan of the Continental has of- 
ten accused me of wearing a high hat 
when I came out of New York City in 
1894 but he is mistaken. He has told 
the story so often that he now believes 
it himself. 

* * x 
Predicts Return of Electric Trolleys 


The advent of the electric traction in 
New York State and its development and 


spread lasted from about 1894 to about 
1920. The coming of the automobile and 
the building of state roads practically 
bankrupted most of the trolley lines, and 
an era of cheap, safe and delightful 
transportation is passing, much to the 
regret of the older generation of travel- 
ling men. As a matter of fact while the 
autobus has replaced the electric trolley 
car on most of the old local, suburban 
and long-distance trolley routes the 
modern auto bus is a poor substitute for 
the steel, electrically heated and lighted, 
well ventilated trolley car which had 
full sanitary equipments, and was run 
by a competent motorman and conductor 
over a route every mile of which was 
watched for the comfort and safety of 
passengers, 

Now we sit otten almost on one an- 
other’s lap in a crowded, ill-smelling, ill- 
ventilated room on wheels called “auto- 
bus” in charge of a young driver, with 
or without a feeling of responsibility for 
his passenger, and are driven at a high 
rate of speed over good and bad roads. 
Then some women and men passengers 
insist on keeping up a conversation with 
the driver, while the rest of us think of 
what might’ happen if the motorman 
makes one false move. I remember an 
episode in 1922 when I was in the bus 
from Plattsburgh to Lake Placid, when 
the driver was so indifferent to his duties 
that he and the girl he had with him had 
their heads together so close that the 
steering wheel was receiving little at- 
tention and we were going through the 
Wilmington Notch road, with its many 
curves, and solid rock on one side and 
steep bank down to the Ausable River 
on the other side, at a clip of forty to 
fifty miles an hour. When the driver 
stopped for something, we all got out 
and refused to go further, if he did not 
fire his girl friend out and keep her out. 


He did. We are hearing of bus accidents 
of late. The wonder is that there are 
not more. 


In junking our trolley lines all through 
the state and going to autobuses we are 
practically going backwards to the old 
horse stage days, even though we may 
ride faster and on better roads—but, for 
all practical purposes, as to real comfort 
a modern autobus hasn’t got much over 
our old horse drawn stages. The air in 
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the old buses was a good deal better and 
we were not drugged by gasolene fumes 
You simply can’t compare a motor bus 
with the electric traction railway cars. 
Moreover, motorbuses in northern New 
York frequently get stalled and the pas- 
sengers marooned. No pleasant experi- 
ence let me tell those who sit in comfort- 
able home offices in winter and write let- 
ters to fieldmen asking why they have not 
yet made that or the other town. Th 
electric cars bucked most storms suc- 
cessfully. It is my belief that some day 
the old trolley systems will come back 
as the best all around—all the year round 
(let me emphasize the latter) ‘method of 
cheap, comfortable transportation for 
the masses. 
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Throughout the centuries the North Star has been a guiding 


light. As a symbol it may well represent what the Queen has 


constantly meant to the insuring public in time of disaster 





since the founding of the company in 1891. Today, as always, 
financial stability and good faith are the most looked-for 
qualities in an insurance company. For over forty years the 
Queen has emerged from the country’s worst fires high. in 


public esteem, stalwart, stable . . . stable as the North Star. 
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An Agent’s Observations 


By William M. Goodwin, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prompt, fair and satisfactory loss ad- 
justments are still an agent’s best adver- 
tisement. Most successful agencies at- 
tribute their happy state to the fact that 
they have consistently represented only 
companies which handle their losses like 
businessmen and not like “Gyp” lawyers. 
When liability is unquestionable and the 
claimants are fair, I cannot understand 
why so many adjusters hedge and “hum” 
and “haw” all over the place until they 
have everyone in a bad humor and spoil 
the effects of the good settlement they 
eventually make. 

Very recently I witnessed just such a 
case. There was no question of liability, 
the claimants were more than fair and 
considerate, yet the adjuster (in this case 
a branch manager) quibbled over a ten 
dollar item that almost antagonized the 
claimant to such an extent that he was 
sorely tempted to put in a large claim 
for personal injuries, which he stood an 
excellent chance of securing. Finally a 
settlement was made, fair to all con- 
cerned, promptly and efficiently, but this 
one break left a bad taste. 

I recall-a large fire loss that cost the 
companies just $20,000, because the ad- 
juster failed to be diplomatic and courte- 
ous. His suspicious attitude and sarcas- 
tic manner so angered the assured that 
he refused to deal with him. Finally an- 
other adjuster appeared upon the scene 
and through his tact and ability the situ- 
ation was saved, but the assured would 
have settled for $20,000 less than the fig- 
ures received if he had not been riled. 
In addition the expenses in connection 
with the loss were tripled, everyone con- 
nected with it was annoyed and harassed 
and the assured lost all respect for the 
institution of insurance. 


Much To Be Said on Both Sides 


Such cases, and they are too frequent, 
drive assureds to public adjusters or to 
lawyers, the former being much better 
than the latter. They, at least, know 
something about insurance practices, 
while all a lawyer can think of is a court 
action. 

But, of course, most adjustments are 
handled satisfactorily, especially if the 
agent has properly prepared the policies 
and advised the assured regarding their 
conditions, 

Adjusters have a lot to contend with, 
I know, and it is no wonder that some 
of them become overly suspicious and 
fussy. Nevertheless the good ones realize 
that they are performing a most impor- 
tant function in the business and that 
it is necessary to maintain dignity, cour- 
tesy and tact. 

The company management that in its 
eagerness to reduce the amount of 
claims fails to realize the importance 
of settling just claims promptly and 
courteously, will soon be in a position 
where it will have no claims to settle. 
The claim department is one that must 
function at all times, good or bad, in a 
satisfactory manner—satisfactory to the 
assured and agent as well as to the com- 
pany management. 


Further Safety in the Highways 


Speaking of courtesy, I have good rea- 
sons to believe that most motorists try 
to be thoughtful and courteous of others 
at all times. I have traveled many thou- 
sands of miles this summer over some of 
the most thickly populated highways in 
the land and I have found this to be 
the rule rather than the exception. It is 
the few inconsiderate ones that cause the 
trouble. And this class is composed 
chiefly of young people, between seven- 
teen and twenty-five, who have not 
learned to be considerate under any con- 


ditions. Controlled speed is just as safe, 
in my Opinion, as a conservative, snail- 
like pace, but most youngsters lack the 
control. It is speed without the control 
that does the harm. 

I traveled the White Horse Pike, the 
new highway between Trenton and Ham- 
monton, the Lackawanna Trail and the 
William Penn Highway almost weekly 
this summer and during all these trips I 
do not recall seeing more than five po- 
licemen except within the large cities. 
The Lackawanna Trail is, in my opinion, 
the most dangerous highway in these 
parts and I have yet to meet a traffic 
“cop” on this road and I have seen more 
speed and more dangerous traffic viola- 
tions here than on all the other roads 
combined. Our astounding automobile 
accident record is undoubtedly due prin- 
cipally to the lack of enforcement of the 
law, which in a lesser degree accounts 
for a large portion of our fire losses. 


The mayor of Bethlehem put on a 
safety campaign recently that has very 
materially reduced speeding over our 
highways because he has fearlessly and 
intelligently enforced the law. And he 
will keep up his campaign because there 
are no temporary measures with him. He 
tells me that the cases brought before 
him represented in many instances braz- 
en defiance of the law and the rights of 
others. One wealthy woman was accus- 
tomed to race through our town at eighty 
miles an hour without regard for traffic 
lights. She paid a fine of $150 after 
bringing all kinds of pressure to bear to 
secure her excuse. 

I know many men who think it quite 
smart to have enough pull with officials 
to secure excuses for their friends who 
have violated traffic ordinances, yet who 
would be very indignant if accused of be- 
ing bad citizens. It’s all nart of the 
“system” I guess. At heart many of us 
are racketeers. 


To Cancel or Not to Cancel 


To cancel or not to cancel? That was 
the biggest question to bother me in 1930 
and it has become even more important 
this year. All of us have taken chances 
in the past and have carried slow pay 
accounts for months. They always paid 
eventually and often their business was 
desirable. But it is different nowadays. 
The account that was paid in three or 
four months several years ago is hardly 
able to pay at all now and simply has to 
be dropped. Then there are other as- 
sureds who you know are disregarding 
all rules of good business and who can- 
not possibly exist unless they change 
their ways, and must be dodged before 
they fail. It is hard to cancel off thou- 
sands of dollars of premiums which have 


been upon your books for years but it 
must be done if one hopes to exist. And, 
remember, that many other agents are 
figuring exactly the same way. Be care- 
ful you don’t acquire some of their bad 
risks. 

I know quite a few agents who have 
secured more new, desirable accounts 
during the past year than ever before 
just because they have felt the urge to 
work harder and more efficiently than 
ever to offset the losses they have had. 
The wise agent does not let the depres- 
sion interfere with his efforts to produce 
more business, but the dangers all around 
him have impressed him with the impor- 
tance of selecting quality business, to 
place it with only established, high grade 
companies and to cut his overhead to the 
limit. To his surprise he usually finds 
that he can do the same work at half 
the expense. Hard times gives one the 
opportunity to gracefully bury one’s pride 
and to cut out many extravagances which 
only a few years ago were considered 
necessities. 

Some agencies specialize in handling 
large industrial and mercantile risks and 
others have built their success upon the 
small individual account acquired in large 
numbers through social contacts and wise 
advertising. I wonder which class is 
standing the depression best? 

When Wealth Turns One’s Head 

Many people who have a little money 
nowadays are intolerable. I had a broker 
who was pretty well fixed financially and 
who placed a nice line of business with 
me. The depression has spoiled him. He 
first tried to force me to pay him higher 
commissions because his business was so 
desirable that many others would be glad 
to buy it. Then he began to make un- 
reasonable and unfair requests for serv- 
ice and threatened to take his account 
away unless I did as he asked. Finally, 
I blew up and suggested that we cancel 
all his policies immediately, as I did not 
care to do business under such unpleas- 
ant conditions. 

We finally compromised upon allowing 
the existing policies to run until expira- 
tion but he knows now that there is one 
man his money cannot intimidate. Per- 
haps the fact that I called his bluff will 
teach him a lesson and make his easier 
for the next fellow to handle. It’s too 
hot to be bothered with a man that in- 
sists upon bullying you. There are too 
many decent people in the world to do 
business with. I met one the other night. 
He was the mortgagee on a property I 
insured for a man that went bankrupt. 
Unfortunately I had taken the bank- 
rupt’s note for the premium and there 
was still several hundred dollars due 
upon it. 

I called upon the mortgagee and ex- 
plained the matter to him and he paid 
the note off and kept the insurance in 
effect for his own protection and bought 
windstorm protection in addition. He 
knew that legally he was not liablé and 
that the note constituted a complete pay- 
ment of the premium but he felt morally 
obligated and so paid me. It renews one’s 
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faith in human nature to meet such peo. 
ple. The experience again impressed 
upon me the importance of accepting 
only my specially worded trade accept- 
ance in payment of accounts. Under this 
document I have a lien upon the unex. 
pired premium and am safe from loss un- 
der such conditions. 
Tribute to Boy Scouts 

My oldest son, Bill, spent four weeks 
this summer at a Boy Scout camp where 
he learned to appreciate the comforts of 
home. I marvel at the unselfishness of 
the scout executives, mostly young men, 
who give so unsparingly of their time 
for the benefit of the boys. All they get 
out of it is good health, happiness and 
the knowledge that they are helping in 
the making of good men. After all, what 
more can one desire? And the boys are 
apparently so unappreciative and care- 
less. But what else can one expect from 
such young animals? Most of them wil! 
be amply grateful later on. Money spent 
on Boy Scouting is well invested. It is 
cheaper in the end to build men than to 
mend them. 

The rest of the family went to the sea- 
shore where I journeyed for week ends, 
For the past ten years this has been the 
extent of my vacations. Someday I'll 
take a good long one. The nicest thing 
about the seashore to me is the surf 
bathing but this year the sea was as un- 
settled as general business conditions. 
One day it was warm and full of jelly 
fish and weeds; the next it was like ice, 
and then again it was rough with ter- 
rible cross currents. But there were a 
few perfect days when the sea and the 
weather vied with each other to see 
which could excel in beauty and kindness, 
and make us forget all the rest. 

Beauties of the Seashore 

The girls on the beach were prettier 
than ever and each year there is more to 
see of them. Many of the young men 
and some older ones, too, showed their 
manly beauty by going about stripped to 
the waist. Another result of too many 
“he man” movies. And the green head 
flies were just as powerful. The old-tim- 
ers say they have seen them grab a dog 
and shake it. Believe it or not. 

The seashore is like the insurance busi- 
ness—it is never perfect—always some- 
thing like mosquitoes, green heads, gnats 
or jelly fish around to mar the peaceful 
scene. But we must make the best of 
existing conditions, especially when they 
are unchangeable. We in the insurance 
business would do well to remember that 
and be thankful our troubles are no 
greater than they are. 

From what I hear on every side now- 
adays our business is a pretty good one 
to be in. I notice that most insurance 
agents took vacations and played golf as 
usual. One nice thing about our line is 
that we can expose ourselves to business 
even while playing. Many nice business 
contacts have been made while vacation- 
ing and I know that several years ago I 
made one that still pays annual dividends 
in an amount more than enough to cover 
all my vacation expenses. 





BENTLEY WITH INS. CO. OF PA. 

James E. Bentley has been appointed 
special agent of the Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania for eastern Penn- 
sylvania, southern New Jersey and | dela- 
ware. He succeeds Walter R. Gailey 
who has been transferred to the home ol 
fice of the company in Philadelphia to 
fill a vacancy caused by the deatli of 4 
member of the staff. Mr. Bentley has 
traveled in the New Jersey and Pennsyl 
vania fields for several years ani was 
formerly with the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and the Public Fire of Newark 
He will make his headquarters at the 
home office of the company. 


APPROVE ALLEMANNIA MERGER 

The merger of the United Americal 
with the Allemannia Fire has been ap- 
proved in Pennsylvania and the new of 
ganization is now operating under the 
title of the Allemannia Fire Insurance 
Co. of Pittsburgh. Both companies weré 
members of the Crum & Forster group. 
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OUR agency may be in a small town or a great city—no matter. In your 

community are storekeepers—all around you in nearly every street. Times are 

hard, lawlessness increasing. The merchant needs the protection of the new 
Storekeeper’s Burglary and Robbery policy. It gives him the all-round, twenty-four 
hour protection he needs against the holdup man and the burglar. 

Agents of The Century Indemnity Company are given every help in selling this 
protection, as is the rule with all A-tna Fire Group lines —a custom which agents find 
pleasant and profitable. 


\\ 


THE ATNA beeeeed FIRE GROUP 





A-TNA INSURANCE COMPANY THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - - - CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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N.F. P. A. Engineers 
Municipal Reports 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, IS CRITICIZED 
Apprehension Expressed About Fire 
Hazard Conditions There; Other 
Cities Inspected 

Engineers of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association have visited a number 
of cities in the East on inspection trips 
during the last month. Those not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the report are New 
Bedford, Mass., Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. Atlantic City, Cleveland and 
Erie are, however, cited in the report on 
the Eastern cities which is given as fol- 
lows: 

Brockton, Mass.—An inspection of all 
dwellings in Brockton is to be carried 
out by the fire department with the sup- 
port of the fire prevention committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Gardner, Mass.—Following a visit by 
our engineers last month the Gardner 
Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
committee to work for a city building 
code, 

Nashua, N. H.—Our engineers report 
improvement in this city. Drills for fire- 
men have been instituted. Inspection 
work is now being carried on by the fire 
department. A new system of investi- 
gating suspicious fires has been provided. 
The mayor has appointed a committee to 
draft a building code. 

Atlantic City Report 

Atlantic City, N. J—Assistant Manag- 
ing lirector Bugbee met with the fire 
prevention committee of the Atlantic 
City Chamber of Commerce last month. 
The committee is undertaking to secure 
adequate fire prevention inspection work 
through the fire department. 

Cleveland, O—N. F. P. A. members 
living in Cleveland or interested in Cleve- 
land are urged to support Chief Granger, 
recently appointed, in building up the 
Cleveland Fire Department. Our engi- 
neers have long been apprehensive of 
conditions in Cleveland and their opinion 
is enforced by the recent report on the 
city issued by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The report points out that 
the high pressure fire system, potential- 
ly of great value, is seldom used, retire- 
ment provisions are unsatisfactory, the 
department is weakened by details for 
traffic duty, fire boats are in unsatisfac- 
tory condition, lack of drills and training, 
inadequate inspection by firemen, and in- 
complete records. 

Erie, Pa—Engineer Bond was in Erie 
last month making the seventh annual 
survey and check-up on fire hazards 
sponsored each year by the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Erie. 








FILING TIME EXTENSION 

Extension of time for filing reports 
for 1928, 1929 and 1930 showing their 
experience in Virginia from which un- 
derwriting profits are to be determined 
for rate-making purposes has been 
granted fire companies which have not 
already filed these reports. Under an 
order entered by the State Corporation 
Commission July 1, the reports had to be 
filed not later than October 1. Under 
the extension order, they may be filed 
up to noon on October 31. The forms 
are rather involved and complicated, par- 
ticularly those for 1930, and call for a 
new set-up on the part of the companies. 
Because of this, many of them experi- 
enced difficulty in preparing them with- 
in the time limit originally fixed. 





COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT 

The United States Daily, a newspaper 
presenting news of the Federal and state 
governments and edited by David Law- 
rence, has issued a twenty-four page spe- 
cial supplement on the recent annual 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. This supple- 
ment contains a complete stenographic 
record of the official proceedings of the 
convention. 
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L. E. Falls Talks 


(Continued from Page 36) 


cern to you and not alone to some jp. 
surance company. The national obsery. 
ance of Fire Prevention Week commemo- 
rates the anniversary of the great Chi. 
cago fire. Popular legend says that Mrs 
O’Grady’s cow kicked over the kerosene 
lantern in the milking stable, and that 
the resultant fire in straw beddine near. 
ly wiped out a populous community, and 
caused a loss of more than a quarter of 
a billion of dollars. In the sixty vears 
since that conflagration, we have wit- 
nessed the destruction of the major por- 
tion of cities like San Francisco, Bir- 
mingham, Chelsea, Baltimore, and ny- 
merous lesser conflagrations like Fall 
River and Shreveport. Each of these con- 
flagrations, except San Francisco, start- 
ed with a small fire. If we remove the 
causes of small fires the conflagration 
hazard will care for itself. 


Heating Equipment Inspection 


We are now coming into the fall sea- 
son of the year when heating equip- 
ment, unused for a period of months, 
will be again placed in service. In too 
many cases the summer accumulation of 
rubbish in the vicinity of the boiler will 
not be removed when the fire is started. 
In too many other cases, the soot ac- 
cumulation will be ignored. In some of 
these cases, a kind Providence will save 
the careless ones from their just fate, 
and in others, the fire alarm will be 
clanging; the family will be thrust into 
the cold world, possibly in their night 
clothes, and it will be assumed that an 
insurance company has made good the 
loss. 

Each of you, and every other of our 
fellow citizens, owes it to his family and 
to his neighbors that rubbish collections 
be removed from his premises; that 
heating equipment be inspected regular- 
ly; that no electric wiring be used which 
has not been installed by a competent 
electrician. We have no accurate esti- 
mate of the amount of property de- 
stroyed each year in the United States 
by smokers. Possibly the absence of 
saltpeter in cigarettes would save us a 
hundred millions a year. Maybe no one 
of you manufactures cigarettes; but 
many of you smoke them, and all of you 
use matches upon occasion. | have seen 
woodsmen, guides, fire rangers, timber 
cruisers sit for minutes holding a match 
in the fingers long after it has ceased 
to glow, simply as extraordinary pre- 
caution against fire. That woodsman’s 
livelihood and possibly his life depended 
upon preventing a fire and he knew 1t. 
The livelihood of many of us and_pos- 
sibly the lives of ourselves and our loved 
ones, depend upon preventing prevent: 
able fire waste; but most of us ignore 
it at times. 





W. C. NEELY PRESIDENT 





Succeeds J. B. Hutchinson as Head of 
Mutual Fire, Marine and Inland 
of Philadelphia 
Walter C. Neely last week succeeded 
J. B. Hutchinson, retired, as president of 
the Mutual Fire, Marine & Inland In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia. The latter 
had been president since 1903. Mr Neely 
entered the business in the insurance 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1907 after his graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He latet 
was a fire inspector and a marine a& 
juster and on March 1, 1920, resigned as 
assistant to the superintendent 0 the 
railroad’s insurance department to be 
come secretary of the Mutual, succee® 
ing Charles N. Rambo, who oa 
manager of the Railroad Insurance “+ 
sociation at New York. sis 

Mr. Neely is a director of the In 
pendence Indemnity, the Insurance : 
of Philadelphia and the Independenc 
Fire, and is president of the Union Fir 

Association. 
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Capital $2,000,000.00 


BRONX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 
City oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Established 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CoMPANY oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FirE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


REPUBLIC Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Incorporated 1871) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 











AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CoMPANY OF NEW YorkK 
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Broader Protection 
For Mortgage Loans 


SALES TIP FOR LOCAL AGENTS 





Walter S. Comstock of Aetna (Fire) 
Says Careful Bankers Are Good Pros- 
pects, Especially at Present 





A plea to local agents to sell bankers 
broader protection for their mortgages is 
made by Walter S. Comstock, superin- 
tendent of the service engineering de- 
partment of the Aetna (Fire), in the 
company’s monthly publication, the Mes- 
senger. Mr. Comstock holds that right 
now mortgages need the broadest pos- 
sible protection and insurance can prop- 
erly fill this need. His timely article on 
this important subject follows: 


When it is considered that fully 60% 
of all real estate in this country is en- 
cumbered by mortgages, and that the 
lenders insist upon having the improve- 
ments covered by policies of insurance 
payable to them as collateral security, it 
is at once apparent that this subject is 
one of great interest to corporations and 
individuals who loan money on real es- 
tate, and of scarcely less interest to fire 
insurance companies. 

Mortgage interests are so varied and 
the conditions under which mortgage 
loans are made are of such different na- 
tures that a wide variety of phrasing has 
crept into the mortgagee clause. Of re- 
cent years, however, forms and clauses 
have been more or less standardized and 
many of the objectionable features have 
been eliminated. 

Bankers’ Right to Protection 

Insurance fills a great need in protect- 
ing a mortgagee’s collateral interest, and 
very few mortgages are executed without 
the safeguard of insurance protection, 
and it has therefore been the aim of the 
insurance companies to meet the peculiar 
requirements of these mortgagees in re- 
spect to insurance by providing special 
forms of coverage exceedingly liberal in 
their terms, and, in so doing, they have 
in some instances gone to unreasonable 
lengths, from what was originally con- 
templated in protecting said interests. 

It will be freely conceded, however, 
that those who loan money on real estate 
are entitled to insurance protection un- 
affected by the acts of neglect of parties 
other than themselves. The insurance 
contracts in their form must necessarily 
be less restrictive in their terms than 
those in favor of property owners, but 
the propriety of granting indemnity to a 
mortgagee under a special contract al- 
most entirely free from conditions, with- 
out some special consideration, is, to say 
the least, a matter of grave doubt, es- 
pecially as the right of subrogation may 
be of no value whatever in many in- 
stances. 

Often a second mortgage exists on the 
same property and both mortgage inter- 
ests are covered under a single policy. 
Attention might be directed to the fact 
that from the insurer’s standpoint, sep- 
arate policies containing the mortgagee 
clause should not be issued in favor of 
a second mortgagee but, when it is de- 
sired to protect this interest under a 
mortgagee clause, the form should read 
substantially as follows: 

“Loss, if any, under this policy shall be 
Rirstnavable £0 - 2c o6cndk canes , first 
mortgagee, as his interest may appear; 
after the debt and interest secured by 
first mortgage shall be fully satisfied, the 
remaining loss, if any, shall be payable 
BO ws chise noma ch kta a een second mort- 
gagee, as his interest may appear, sub- 
ject to the mortgagee clause hereto at- 
tached,” 

Too great care cannot be exercised in 
seeing that such a clause is properly 
phrased. 

Hazards to Be Insured 

Property on which mortgages are is- 
sued is subject to damage or destruction 
from numerous perils. In former years 
protection against fire only was covered, 


but now a broader coverage is being de- 


manded. Windstorm, explosion, riot and 
civil commotion, and aircraft insurance 
are now being written on mortgaged 
property, and many of the banks and 
other mortgage concerns are insisting on 
more complete insurance protection than 
ever before. Special or blanket policies 
may be issued in the form of excess poli- 
cies, covering against all adverse legal 
contingencies. In certain localities some 
doubt exists as to the legal effect of a 
mortgagee clause, when attached to a 
policy already null and void, because of 
violation by the mortgagor. This blan- 
ket agreement is designed to overcome 
this as well as many other legal doubts. 
In brief, the companies agree by special 
arrangement to protect the mortgagee’s 
interest by waiving its right to contest 
the validity of the policy. 

Some agents seem to feel that when 
there is a mortgage on a piece of prop- 
erty, those who have the mortgage con- 
trol all of the insurance. Obviously, this 
is not true. Those who have the loan 
on the property can require insurance 
only up to the point where it is neces- 
sary to protect the loan. This still leaves 
the property owner free to place either 
all of his insurance, or, at least a large 
part of his fire and windstorm insurance, 
as well as numerous other lines. These 
lines should be actively solicited in or- 
der that the owner’s interest in the 
property may be fully covered. Banks 
and other mortgage loan concerns 
should be encouraged to insist on broad- 
er coverage, either through the regular 
policies or by blanket policies issued in 
their name covering their interest only. 
Unlimited opportunities exist in this field 
for the agent who will put forth the 
effort and time to cultivate it. 





HISTORIC CASTLES BURN 

During the last two to three years an 
exceptionally large number of old castles 
in Germany and Austria have been de- 
stroyed or severely damaged by fire. It 
is now learned that on August 9 the cas- 
tle of Buchlof, in Moravia, formerly be- 
longing to Count Berchtold, foreign min- 
ister of Austria when the war broke out, 
was seriously damaged by fire. The cas- 
tle is one of the oldest in Moravia and 
here met Count Berchtold and Mr. 
Iswolsky in pre-war days in an inter- 
view in which Count Berchtold tried to 
detach Russia from the Entente. 





CONTINENTAL AUTO AGENT 

A. A. Meyerhoff, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York, has been appointed 
metropolitan agent of the automobile de- 
partment of the Continental Under- 
writers Department. The officers of this 
agency are A. A. Meyerhoff, president: 
E. B. Platzker, vice-president, and Harry 
Rosenfeld, treasurer. Since 1930 the 
agency has represented the Continental 
as uptown branch manager for fire lines 
and also represents the inland marine 
department of the company. 





N. J. AGENCY REORGANIZES 

The insurance agency of John Young 
& Son Realty Co. is now being conducted 
by John Young, Jr., at 14 South Park 
Street, Montclair, N. J. For eight years 
prior to the reorganization of the con- 
cern last week the company was located 
at Upper Montclair. 


Supreme Court Ruling 
On Policy Reformation 


MORTGAGEE NAMED AS INSURED 
New York Court Rules Company Must 
Show in Advance of Trial How 
Hazards Were Increased 

A novel question of law affecting the 
sole and unconditional ownership clause 
in the standard form fire policy has been 
raised in the Supreme Court of New 
York in the case of Hatch & Bailey Co. 
against Aetna Fire, in an action brought 
to reform a policy which had originally 
been written in the name of the mort- 
gagee as owner, instead of as mortgagee. 

The plaintiff in the action sought to 
have the policy reformed and corrected 
so that the plaintiff will be named as the 
mortgagee instead of owner and that a 
mortgagee clause be affixed to the policy 
by direction of the court. The defend- 
ant claimed that by reason of a fore- 
closure of the premises by the plaintiff 
without the knowledge of the defendant, 
the terms and conditions of the standard 
policy have been violated, rendering its 
policy void. 

Plaintiff’s counsel applied to the court 
for an order compelling the insurer to 
specify in advance of the trial how the 
foreclosure proceedings “increased the 
hazard,” which has been set up in the ac- 
tion as a defense to the reformation 
action. 

The defendant’s counsel stated to the 
court as follows: 

“Briefly, the litigation is one in which 
the plaintiff seeks to reform a policy of 
fire insurance by having the insured 
stricken from the policy and another per- 
son named therein as the owner of the 
premises, and seeks to secure a judg- 
ment on the policy as so reformed upon 
the ground that the named insured, the 
plaintiff herein, was a mortgagee and not 
the owner of the premises, which latter 
is the manner in which the insurance was 
written.” 

The decision of the court rendered by 
Supreme Court Justice Irwin Untermyer, 
granting the assured’s application, is a 
precedent in insurance law. The plain- 
tiff is represented by Alex Davis of the 
law firm of Goldstein & Goldstein. De- 
fendant appears by Almond D. Fisk of 
the law firm of Avery, Taussig & Fisk. 








N. Y. JULY PREMIUM NOTICE 


Harold M. Hess, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, has sent 
to members the following action of the 
arbitration committee on payment of 
July premiums: 

“The arbitration committee has direct- 
ed that members be advised they will 
not be held in violation if cancelation 
notices on July business are not sent 
until September 22 and if premium cer- 
tificates for the month of July are not 
received by the manager’s office before 
September 23.” 





MAY INSURE STATE PLANT 
Insurance may be taken out or re- 
newed on the California state printing 


office and its contents, Attorney General 
U. S. Webb of that state has ruled. 
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GETTING BACK AT THE CHIEF 





Fire Adjuster Handles Claim of Polic.. 

man Who Held Him Up for Fast 

Driving 

A New Jersey fire adjuster was hurry. 
ing home one evening when, Passing 
through a small suburban town, he wa; 
stopped by the police chief. “What 
the rush? Going to a fire? Where; 
your license?” and a few other simila 
questions and then the chief told him 
to wait awhile. After detaining hin 
about thirty minutes he was cautioned ty 
drive slow and allowed to proceed, 

About six months later the adjuster 
was assigned a claim for a fire in the 
chief’s residence. Investigation showed 
that the chief had been melting tar on 
the kitchen stove; it boiled over ani 
caused a smoky, sticky loss. Still smart. 
ing from the treatment he had received, 
the adjuster proceeded to tell the chief 
a few things about carelessness, voiding 
the policy conditions, etc. After reliey. 
ing his mind he said, “Remember when 
you held me up for thirty minutes?” 
The chief nodded with a weak smile. 
“Well, I won’t take any advantage of 
you, so let’s. get busy and settle this 
claim.” However, the adjuster is care. 
ful not to violate any speed rules while 
driving through this town. 





USE OF LEGISLATIVE POWER 


Attorney for Assured, Who Was Als 
a Law Maker, Had Fire Policy 
Changed After Loss 


How some legislators use their powers 
to enact laws to govern a fire insurance 
contract is illustrated herewith: 

An adjuster was assigned to investi 
gate a loss which developed many pe- 
culiar features and was questionable a 
to origin as well as to the amount of 
damage claimed. No definite proof of 
any wrongdoing could be obtained, hovw- 
ever, so the adjuster marked time. 

The assured had engaged an attorney 
to represent him who presented a state: 
ment of damages and also waited. Final: 
ly the attorney demanded settlement but 
had overlooked just what the adjuster 
had hoped for, “filing a proof of los 
within sixty days” as called for by the 
policy. In view of the unsatisfactory 
conditions surrounding the claim thi 
technicality was used to force a settle 
ment. The attorney realized his mistake 
and said to the adjuster, “You caught me 
this time but it won’t happen again. 
am a member of the state legislaturt 
and at the next session I will have a 
act passed that will change this conditio! 
in the policy.” And he did. 








CENTRAL BUREAU REPORT 





Small Decrease in Outstanding Fire Pre 
miums but Moderate Gain in Unpaid 
Casualty Premiums 


Benjamin R. Mowry, manager of the 
Central Bureau, reports that on, Apt 
business there was a decrease in M™ 
amount of earned but unpaid fire pr 
miums as compared with the same mont 
of 1930 but that this was considerabli 
more than offset by a gain in unpdt 
earned casualty premiums. The Ap 
figures are as follows: fire, entries, § 
087 in 1930 against 8,417 this year; of 
paid earned premiums, $35,741 in 1 
against $34,516 this April; casualty, & 


tries, 4,086 in 1930 and 4,694 this oe 


unpaid earned premiums, $95,064 
April compared with $101,861 this yé 

The companies have reported to ™ 
Central Bureau that subsequent to ™ 
filing of the reports they had_ collecte! 
earned premiums as follows: fire, Sit: 
679, and casualty, $828,091. There we 
a small decline in the number of © 
ters sent to brokers on fire items © 
April and a small increase in the mu" 
ber on casualty items. 





LAW UNION IN ALGERIA 

The Law Union and Rock of Londo 

which is admitted in France, has, 

licensed for fire business in Alger! 
the French government. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Band pays a total loss 
p tances does, in fact, pay the freight 
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Cotton Fire Losses 
Cause Controversy 


UNDERWRITERS HELD LOSERS 





Contention Made That Full Insured 
Value Should Not Be Paid When 
Identifying Marks Are Gone 





The question of how to settle cotton 
fre losses under marine policies when all 
identification marks have been obliter- 
ated has been raised by D. King-Page, 
one of the foremost writers on British 
marine underwriting conditions, in the 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce. He con- 
tends that many underwriters are sur- 
rendering the protection of well settled 
principles recognized by commercial men 
and the courts to be just and equitable. 
He says on this subject: : 

The law provides that in such circum- 
stances the loss is partial and not total, 
which means that the claim on under- 
writers must be calculated on a P.A. 
basis, and that assured have not the right 
to claim the insured value, leaving under- 
writers to take the salvage. ; 

The matter has come into prominence 
lately by reason of several serious fires 
in cotton cargoes. These casualties have 
caused serious delay on the voyage, and 
when the goods have been discharged at 
destination, it has been found that they 
cannot be delivered against the relative 
bills of lading owing to the fact that the 
marks have been rendered illegible, or 
entirely removed by the means used to 
extinguish the fire or in the recondition- 
ing process. The practice in such cases 
recognized by law in this country, and 
adopted in most foreign countries, is that 
the unidentifiable cargo is sold and the 
proceeds credited to the various con- 
signees in proportion to the quantity of 
cargo which should have been delivered. 
The data is thus available for calcula- 
tion of claims on the proper P.A. basis. 

The gross proceeds compared with the 
sound value give the percentage of loss, 
which is applied to the sum insured and 
the sum as ascertained plus the net pro- 
ceeds is the amount which the assured 
is entitled to recover. Merchants fre- 
quently object to this method of settle- 
ment, and argue very plausibly that as 
they have not received their goods, they 
should be entitled to claim the full sum 


> insured, 


One Vital Matter 
This argument, however, ignores one 


» ery vital matter, which is that the goods 


have been landed at destination, and so 
entitles the shipowner to claim freight 
as well as recover the land charges, which 
ordinarily would fall upon the consignees. 
On settlement of a total loss the assured 


| avoids these charge and transfers them 


'o the underwriter, because the ship- 
Owner naturally deducts from the pro- 


p ceeds the full freight due to him and the 


ordinary landing charges which would 
ave been debited to the assured if the 
latter had taken delivery of the goods. 
In effect, therefore, the underwriter who 
listens to the complaint of the assured 
in such circum- 


twice—once 
once y re 
Salvage, 
There is the further point that settle- 
ment on a P.A. basis does not involve the 
underwriter in losses—or profits—due to 
Market fluctuations, matters which are 
fntirely the concern of merchants, and 
po ei days of falling values this con- 
5a alone deserves the particular 
1on of underwriters. 
a ee Principles are very elementary, 
vi as been practiced for many years, 
alg - difficult to understand, there- 
rr they should have been aban- 
im so many cases lately. It can- 


in the insured value, and 
ason of its deduction from his 


helienieeieaetemmminneesamaion 


not be on account of hardship to the 
assured, because it is perfectly easy to 
put the assured in funds to an amount 
practically equal to the amount of the 
ultimate claim by making an immediate 
settlement “on account” of the insured 
value, less the freight and landing charg- 
es payable at destination, leaving the 
final settlement to be adjusted when the 
exact data has become available. Such 
procedure should, and generally does, 
satisfy reasonable assured, and under- 
writers who depart from it are very ill- 
advised. Unfortunately, however, it has 
been departed from in a number of in- 
stances, and, what is worse, cases have 
occurred abroad in which assured have 
been able to induce underwriters to in- 
sert in policies a clause stating that in 
event of the non-delivery of goods by 
reason of obliteration of marks by a 
peril insured against, the fuli insured 
value of such goods shall be paid. 





DAVID JACK IN INSURANCE 
B-itain’s Leading Football Player Goes 
With London Brokers of Burton, 
Rowe & Viney 

David Jack, Britain’s most famous 
football star, is following the lead shown 
by Lord Burghley and other famous ath- 
letes and entering the London insurance 
world. Jack plays for the Arsenal which 
last season won the championship of the 
British Football League. 


When he was a boy at Southend his 
mother always kept telling him about the 
need for a safe position: so he became 
a Civil Servant. Now, as a professional 
footballer, he finds a lot of time on his 
hands; and he is thinking, too, of the 
day when he will retire from this most 
energetic of sports. For this reason he 
has chosen insurance as a career after 
his athletic star wanes. 

Jack is to be trained by Burton, Rowe 
& Viney, well-known London insurance 
brokers, and should have a_ thorough 
grounding in the subject by the time his 
football days are over. 





NEW BOOK ON MARINE 

Browning Dick, who recently retired 
from the Eagle Star & British Domin- 
ions, is busy preparing a small volume 
on marine insurance which is not intend- 
ed in any way to compete with the stand- 
ard textbooks but simply to instruct 
shippers, merchants, students and others 
in elementary matters on which wide- 
spread ignorance exists. There is un- 
doubtedly room for a work of this nature, 
and Mr. Dick is better qualified to write 
it than any other authority, for, apart 
from his long experience of practical 
business, he has also had experience in 
coaching and technical writing. 


G. A. HENDERSON RETIRES 
Marine Adjuster “a Commercial Union; 
Has Been With Company for 
Forty Years 


The announcement of the retirement 
of F. H. Carey, claims adjuster of the 
London Assurance, has been quickly fol- 
lowed by the news that G. A. Henderson, 
marine claims adjuster to the Commer- 
cial Union, is retiring at his own re- 
quest at the end of September. Mr. Hen- 
derson has had forty years’ association 
with the company. 


Like many company men, Mr. Hender- 
son received an early training in the of- 
fice of a Lloyd’s broker, being for ten 
years, from 1881 onward, with the then 
well-known firm of Haycraft & Gilfillan. 
He then entered the service of the Com- 
mercial Union during the famous under- 
writership of Carr Saunders, but on the 
claims side, where he has remained ever 
since. At that time A. B. Rose was ad- 
juster of claims, and was followed by A. 
FE. Raynes, both of them leading claims 
men in their day, and Mr. Henderson 
succeeded Mr. Raynes in 1914. Since 
then he has taken an important part in 
the affairs of the market. A member 
of the committee of the Salvage Asso- 
ciation, and of the Technical and Clauses 
Committee of the Institute of London 
Underwriters, he was largely responsible 
for the institution of the weekly meet- 
ings of claims adjusters, which are now 
a feature of the institute’s work, and 
which have done so much to promote co- 
operation on a side of the business which 
previously was somewhat lacking in this 
quality. He was, moreover, the first 
chairman of that committee. 





NEW COMPANY’S POSITION 


The difficulties encountered by newly 
formed insurance companies in these 
days of depression are aptly illustrated 
by La Defensora, a company which was 
founded in 1928 at Mendoza, Argentina. 
The loss ratio is negligible but expenses 
and acquisition costs run to 108.84% on 
net premium income. The net losses for 
automobile business was 24.75% and ex- 
penses 99.74% on premium income. On 
the business written in all branches the 
loss ratio is only 16.51% but the ex- 
pense ratio is 120.49% on net premiums. 
The outstanding uncollected premium 
amounts to 61.21% of the year’s total pre- 
mium income and the company entered 
on its third year with a reduction in 
assets of almost 50%. 





GERMAN HAIL LOSSES 

The Union of German Hail Underwrit- 
ers finds that 1931 has been a bad year. 
From the middle of May to the middle of 
August heavy storms regularly swept 
over the country, coming from the east 
and causing great loss. The Rhineland, 
Westfalia, Hessia and Hanover have suf- 
fered. especially, but Silesia, Branden- 
burg, East Prussia and Saxony also show 
damage far above the average. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





PROTECTING SUGAR BEETS 
Experiment of Treating Cut Up Pieces 
With Gases is Now Being 
Tried 


It is well known that many plants and 
fruits continue certain chemical processes 
after they have been harvested. For in- 
stance apples, pears, bananas and other 
fruits continue to ripen. While in these 
instances the continuation of the ripen- 
ing process is of advantage it is different 
with sugar beets. The beets continue 
certain chemical processes after they 
have been removed from the fields, but 
these processes are disadvantageous be- 
cause they reduce the sugar contents of 
the beet. 

Various methods have been tried to in- 
terrupt the continuance of these proc- 
esses, for instance by cutting the beets 
into small pieces and drying them, but 
this not only requires much labor but is 
no safe method. Recently experiments 
kave been made with various gases and 
they promise to be successful. These 
gases put the beets to sleep, so to speak; 
they act like narcotics. The beets are cut 
into small pieces, enclosed in drums and 
exposed to certain vapors or gases with 
the desired results. 





DIAMOND JUBILEE AT LLOYD’S 


In spite of the many anxieties of ma- 
rine underwriting, there seems to be 
something in the atmosphere of Lloyd’s 
which induces a long and healthy busi- 
ness life, for on several occasions recent- 
ly the celebration of some long connec- 
tion with “The Room” has been chroni- 
cled. The latest person to establish an 
age record is John Parrott Harris, an 
underwriting member, who has just cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. The cele- 
bration had a dual significance, for, since 
he came to The Room in 1871, it is also 
his diamond jubilee at Lloyd’s. In addi- 
tion, it is the jubilee of his underwrit- 
ing membership. Mr. Harris having been 
elected an underwriter in 1881. 





GERMAN LOANS TO CITIES 

Two large German groups, the Gerlig 
Concern and the National of Stettin, 
have loaned to the City of Stettin in 
Pomerania RM 1,500,000 and 500,000 re- 
spectively at 97 and at an interest rate 
of 74%. The city has also promised 
to place the insurance for all city prop- 
erty with these two concerns in the 
future. 





LONDON BROKERS’ SOCIETY 

The Insurance Brokers’ Debating So- 
ciety of London has just opened its win- 
ter session with an interesting debate on 
that the operation of an “Excess” should 
be the rule rather than the exception, 
and should apply in some form in all 
classes of insurance. The society is now 
in its third year and is under the capable 
direction of T. J. Battman, honorary 
secretary. 





AUTO TRIBUTE TO PITCHER 


The Eastern branch advisory commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association has unanimously ex- 
pressed regret at the retirement of C. R. 
Pitcher from the Royal, which results 
also in his retiring as a member of the 
automobile association’s committee. 





GERMAN MARINE DROPS 


Marine business in Germany has suf- 
fered substantial reduction due to gen- 
eral business conditions. There are laid 
up in the harbors of Duisburg-Ruhrort 
and Mulheim over 800 vessels with a 
tonnage of 850,000 tons, representing an 
approximate value of 90 million RM. 





OPENS INLAND MARINE DEP’T 

The Northwestern National has open- 
ed an inland marine and transportation 
department at the home office at Mil- 
waukee. F. Kenneth Hinton is manager 


of the new division. 
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Company Executives Slow To Commit 
Themselves On Sole Agency Code 


More Time Wanted to Study W. G. Wilson’s Proposal; One 
Influential President, However, Thoroughly in Favor 


Of It and Gives Reasons; Other Views 


Casualty company executives were in- 
clined to be cautious this week in ex- 
pressing opinions on the proposed plan of 
a new code of sole agency ethics which 
was put forth by W. G. Wilson, retired 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, at the White 
Sulphur Springs joint convention last 
week. In company offices the most fre- 
quent comment heard was, “I have not 
had time to give consideration to the 
suggestions made and under the circum- 
stances would prefer not to make any 
comment just now.” 

At the same time one of the most in- 
fluentiai presidents in the business was 
frankly in favor of the proposed code of 
ethics, embracing as it does a plan 
whereby no producing agent would be 
willing to, nor will he be permitted to, 
represent competing companies for any 
form of casualty-surety business and that 
no such company will be permitted to 
have more than one representative 
agency in any city, town or village—un- 
less by written mutual consent of both 
company and primary agent. Said this 
executive: “It is fundamentally right 
for an agent to represent one company 
only; furthermore, it should be a bureau 
company. The plan will enable such a 
company to give greater service to its 
representatives. I’m for it 100%.” 


Would Abolish “General Agent” Title 


Also favored was that feature of the 
Wilson plan which called for abolishing 
the much abused title of “general agent.” 
It was felt that general agents today 
depend upon volume of business pro- 
duced rather than upon quality of service 
rendered; that they should place more 
emphasis on the quality of service than 
on quantity of volume. This executive 
was also in accord with the idea of seek- 
ing either a binding agreement or ap- 
propriate legislation which would bring 
to the casualty-surety business a maxi- 
mum limit regulation. Asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to state his prefer- 
ence he said: “Preferably the binding 
agreement and its strict enforcement by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners.” 


Sees Nothing New in Idea 


The proposal to limit agency represen- 
tation was looked upon by another ex- 
ecutive, the president of a large surety 
company, as by no means a new idea. 
With eighty odd companies in the busi- 
ness, however, he feels that it is rather 
dificult to find a way of preventing 
these companies from obtaining repre- 
sentation in the established agency 
offices. He said: , 

“Any restriction, I am afraid, would 
result in the appointment of a horde of 


unqualified agents in the hope that some 
of them might develop into real pro- 
ducers. No general rule could apply to 
the small cities and to the metropolitan 
centers. 

“The big cities in some instances re- 
quire representation by lines when one 
agent is not in a position to produce for 
a single company all of its lines. The 
matter of acquisition costs, we under- 
stand, will be handled shortly through 
Chairman Beha of the joint committee at 
which time the agents will be given every 
opportunity to offer suggestions of a con- 
structive nature.” 


Hartford Executive’s Comment 


A vice-president of a Hartford com- 
pany frankly answered The Eastern Un- 
derwriter query by saying: “I am not in 
a mood to discuss new agreements, pend- 
ing settlement of the question now at 
issue, as to whether the casualty compa- 
nies will live up to any agreements.” 


Situation Regarding As Confusing 


Still another viewpoint taken was that 
“So much has been said regarding the 
so-called surety acquisition costs and so 
little has been accomplished, that I am 
beginning to feel that the subject will be 
one for debate, and not for solution, for 
many years. Each new view expressed 
appears to further confuse the situa- 
tion.” 

This surety executive, considered one 
of the keenest students of the business, 
is now preparing a pamphlet on the en- 
tire subject of acquisition costs in which 
he hopes to go into full detail. He em- 
phasized that his idea, fully developed, 
will meet with the approval of every 
agent conducting a legitimate insuranc« 
business, and by the same token, will 
have the disapproval of those who re- 
ceive remuneration for contributing 
nothing to the business except influenc- 
ing business already developed to a par- 
ticular company. Speaking specifically 
on the Wilson proposal he said: 

“In my opinion, when the solution is 
found, it will be the result of the exam- 
inations of those who approach the mat- 
ter impartially and not as advocates for a 
particular company or for a class of 
companies or for a class of producers. 
Whether the agent should represent 
more than one company, regardless of 
bureau affiliations of the companies, is a 
matter for each company to decide. 
Changing the designation of an agent 
from general agent to supervising gen- 
eral agent will not, in my opinion, pre- 
vent the payment of maximum commis- 
sion to those who do not in fact super- 
vise. 

“Perhaps some of the existing confu- 
sion may be cleared up when the subject 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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C. R. Miller Completes 
40 Years With F. & D. 


REGARDED AS SURETY DEAN 





Congratulations Pour In From All Parts 
of Country; White Sulphur Conven- 
eers Honor Him; His Long Career 





Charles R. Miller, president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit and generally recog- 
nized as the dean of the surety business, 
observed his fortieth anniversary with 


~ 





CHARLES R. MILLER 


the F. & D. on October 1 and on that 
day he was the recipient of many con- 
gratulations from agents and company 
men all over the country. Before leav- 
ing for the White Sulphur Springs con- 
vention there was placed on his desk a 
basket of flowers as a tribute of his as- 
sociates in remembrance of the occasion. 
Reaching the convention the announce- 
ment of his fortieth anniversary was 
made at the second day’s general ses- 
sion and due recognition was paid by 
company executives present to this long 
span of years of service. 

For years Mr. Miller has been widely 

(Continued on Page 51) 


E. M. Allen Sees Dawn 
Of New Business Era 


URGES N. J. MEN TO PREPARE 





National Surety President at Luncheon 
Frank on Cut Rate Competition 
and Political Agent Evil 





E. M. Allen, president, National Sure- 
ty, was at his best in a talk packed with 
advice and inspiration which he delivered 
before a largely attended luncheon gath- 
ering of the Surety Association of New 
Jersey on Tuesday at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club. Asked to discuss some of 
the evils of the surety business, he pre- 
ferred rather to feature the approach of 
a new era in the business and urged the 
New Jersey bonding managers to pre- 
pare themselves for this change for the 
better which is coming after the past 
two years of gloom and depression. “If 
we all decide to change our mental atti- 
tude and start looking in the other di- 
rection,” he declared, “I believe we will 
all find something more refreshing to 
talk about than the pessimistic thoughts 
that have filled our minds. . Then get 
others thinking the same way and you 
will accomplish a lot.” 


Foresees Cut Rate Company Agreement 


Mr. Allen devoted a considerable part 
of his talk to cut rate competition. For 
one thing, he feels that it has been too 
largely magnified; that while bureau 
companies are worried over the produc- 
tion of such a company as the United 
States Guarantee, its annual volume was 
negligible compared with the total sure- 
ty business produced. He emphasized: 
“It has been the cut rate competition 
within the Surety Association of America 
that has caused the most damage. If we 
could control the companies within our 
midst then many of our worries would 
be over.” 

At the same time Mr. Allen felt that 
the competition of cut rate companies, 
uncurbed, constituted a growing menace 
and said that one of the matters commg 
up before the first meeting in Novem 
ber of the Surety Association Conferenct 
Committee and that of the National As 
sociation of Insyrance Agents would be 
an agreement forbidding member agents 
of that body to represent a Towner Bu 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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National Safety Week 
In 1932 Before Ad Men 


IDEA PROPOSED BY T. B. HANLY 





National Bureau Speaker at Toronto 
Meeting Dwells on Wide Scope of 
Bureau’s Conservation Activity 





The suggestion of a 1932 National 

Safety Week during which insurance 
companies of all classes would unite in 
impressing the basic principles of con- 
servation upon the American public fea- 
tured the talk of Thomas B. Hanly, di- 
rector, public information division, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, before the fire-casualty group 
session of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference Tuesday afternoon in To- 
ronto. Appreciating that each class of 
insurance has its own particular safety 
problem, Mr. Hanly felt that the objec- 
tive of all was to make the world safety- 
conscious, to instill elemental conceptions 
of caution. “If all continue on their sev- 
eral ways, in their own manner, there 
will be much overlapping of effort no 
matter how sincere may be the purpose,” 
he declared. 

Mr. Hanly put it up to the ad men, 
particularly the committee on _ safety 
headed by C. E. Rickerd of the Standard 
Accident, to help lay the groundwork 
for such a National Safety Week, declar- 
ing that “the success of any particular 
‘week’ in these years of so many weeks 
will depend not only upon the charac- 
ter of the sponsor but in the last analy- 
sis it will be up to publicity to put it 
across.” In this connection he said 
that one idea could not suffice for a 
day much less a week; that there must 
be novelty as well as diversity in the 
preliminaries if public interest is to be 
built up and sustained. He continued: 

Automobile Safety Day Suggested 

“It has been suggested that several 
“days” be picked out during the week for 
special emphasis—a health day, a fire 
day, or an accident day. One sugges- 
tion is that there might be automobile 
safety day—a selected twenty-four hour 
period during which the motorist would 
be asked to pay strict heed to four sim- 
ple elementary rules of safe driving. Such 
a day should enlist the aid of every gov- 
> ¢mor, motor vehicle official, mayor, po- 
lice or traffic chief of the country. It 
| Should interest the public press because 
)all of them naturally are concerned over 
) the traffic problem. The outcome, what- 
» ver it might be, would be significant.” 
Fin developing the theme of his talk 
| ‘The National Bureau and Conservation” 
; Mr. Hanly held the close interest of the 
pad men when he said that the editor of 
»*1 engineering publication is now work- 
» Ng up a story on insurance company con- 
) Servation work which will show that the 
amount of money spent on accident pre- 
Vention and safety education annually 
/tuns well up into the millions; that the 
| OMpanies, all classes, are doing the bulk 
# of such work. “Not even the most cyni- 
i said the speaker, “can credit this 
) “Penditure of money solely to a selfish 
ae * the part of the companies to 
mi he losses. If that were true they 
‘ght well be accused of an enormous 
amount of wasted effort.” 

National Bureau Safety Co-operation 
5 tomate to give specific examples 
eld pm Bureau co-operation in the 
md meh ase prevention and safety; 
the et s with such organizations as 
om eee Standards Association, the 
ing Midleties or pr ag the engineer- 
Dating and sj = similar bodies, partici- 
tional "eto ing in the work of the Na- 
erence y a the National Con- 
cunell nm Street & Highway Safety 

of which Albert W. Whitney, 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Greatest Number of Ad 
Awards Won by Aetna 


STANDARD ACCIDENT SECOND 








Humorous Illustrative Treatment in 
Aetna C. & S. Ads Wins Praise; Withe 


and Pierce at Convention 





For the second successive year the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety has received 
the greatest number of awards in the 
casualty-fire section of the advertising 
competition sponsored by the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. The Conference 
in which two hundred and forty compa- 
nies are represented, met this week in 
Toronto. The winners of certificates of 
distinction for excellency of advertising 





STANLEY F. WITHE 


material were made known at the open- 
ing session of the convention and the 
following casualty companies in addition 
to the Aetna Casualty & Surety were 
honored: 

Standard Accident: first award for 
house organs, second for series of fold- 
ers, first for field service material, first 
for sales letters. Union Indemnity: sec- 
ond for blotters. Royal Indemnity: hon- 
orary citation for sales presentation ma- 
terial. Travelers: second for booklets. 
Aetna 2nd in I.A.C. Trophy Competition 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety was 
given six awards in the educational ex- 
hibit competition which aroused such 
keen interest among Conference mem- 
bers and in addition was awarded sec- 
ond place in the I.A.C. trophy competi- 
tion open to both the life and fire-cas- 
ualty groups. One of the judges, refer- 
ring to the Aetna’s use of humorous ad- 
vertising illustrations, said: “I am par- 
ticularly delighted with the humorous il- 
lustrative treatment and with the en- 
lightened and progressive courage that is 
shown by the company in using this 
angle.” 

Another judge, in discussing the 
Aetna’s entry in the I. A. C. trophy com- 
petition which won first honorable men- 
tion, said: “The copy, art work, typog- 
raphy, layout and printing of the Aetna 
Casualty exhibit are especially fine and 
are in my judgment the best of all shown. 
In practically every case the various 
items in it fit together perfectly to make 
a unified impression of high excellence.” 

The awards made to the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety included three firsts, two 
seconds and one third as follows: First 
award—Best single folder in casualty-fire 
group; first award—blotters; first award 
—campaign promotion material; second 
award—posters and window displays; 
second award—Newspaper “Ad” Service; 
third award—Agents’ Instruction Mate- 
rial. 

In judging the Aetna’s sales folder, “If 





Tells What Makes Good 
Newspaper Publicity 


HOW CO’S CAN CO-OPERATE 





Fred L. Fisher of Lincoln National Life 
Outlines General Principles of 
Good Publicity 





What is good magazine and newspaper 
publicity was described in plain terms by 
Fred L. Fisher of the Lincoln National 
Life in his address before the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in Toronto this 
week. Mr. Fisher’s talk in part follows: 

Editors need news—editors of trade 
papers, editors of newspapers. They also 
need human interest stories, workable 
ideas that can be passed on, sales helps, 
stories of successful men, and many other 
features and fillers such as you see be- 
fore you every day. 

The live agent, agency, and company 
can help the editor in this need. They 
can be on the watch for the type of items 
that publications use—events that are oc- 
curring in their own little world which 
will be of help, news value, and interest 
to other readers. On the other hand, 
editors deeply resent what they call 
“hand-outs”—masses of material that is 
not news, not interesting, and not space 
worthy. 

Finally, agents, agencies and companies 
value news items telling of their success 
and their methods which appear where 
the public and others of their craft can 
read them. 

From the foregoing observations, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: The 
proper handling of this material gives 
both editors and contributors what they 
want. In doing this, the publicity and 
advertising departments of home offices 
act as clearing houses. 


Good Publicity Principles 

Good magazine and newspaper pub- 
licity is not the kind that makes an edi- 
tor feel like doing a bit of dramatic hair 
tearing. Obviously it does just the op- 
posite. It meets his needs for space- 
worthy material from outside sources. 
The general principles of good publicity 
are more or less recognized to be: Time- 
liness, human interest, tact, proper pres- 
entation, and authoritativeness. In fol- 
lowing these, there are several things 
which can be done if best results from 
amount of time expended are expected. 





” 


you were one of them,” the best single 
sales folder, the following comments were 
made: “It is outwardly a harmless fold- 
er. Opening it, a prospect finds himself 
confronted with the simplest possible 
way he has yet encountered of filling out 
an application and completing an insur- 
ance transaction.” The folder was pro- 
duced to assist Aetna agents in the sale 
of the $10 special automobile accident 
policy. 

The campaign promotion material first 
award was given to Aetna for a series of 
special “newspapers” which were issued 
monthly for a period preceding the 
Aetna-izers’ national convention held in 
Hartford last August. The judges found 
that “these were not only particularly 
effective for the purpose but splendidly 
executed.” 

The company’s series of posters and 
window displays which feature the unique 
humorous treatment of the artist, Charles 
Forbell, were accorded second award for 
their attention value. 

Representing the Aetna Companies at 
the Toronto convention were Stanley F. 
Withe, manager, publicity department, 
and Robert H. Pierce, editor, Life Aetna- 
izer. Mr. Withe presided at the Tues- 
day morning session of the fire and cas- 
ualty group while Mr. Pierce was chair- 
man of the exhibits committee. 





Maryland’s Ad Man 











HARRY A. WARNER 


Perhaps they will be more clear set forth 
in outline form. 
I. What to do. 


a. 


b. 


List publications. 

1. Classified as to material desired and 
accepted. 

Systematize mechanical details. 

1. Set up a regular channel of produc- 
tion for publicity releases so that 
rush stories go out without a hitch. 


Plan the mechanical handling carefully. 

1. Use all double space typing. 

2. Leave wide margins on copy. 

3. Watch carbons for legibility and 
smudge. 

4. Use paper heavy enough to stand 
penciling. 

Plan definite types of stories to be used. 

1. News. 

2. Financial and Actuarial. 

3. Sales. 


4. Features, etc. 


II. What the material must have. 


a. 


IIT. 


Careful composition and writing. 

1. Make minimum of necessary re- 
write. 

2. Use proper style for type of release 
sent. 

Well-thought-ovt editorial point of view. 

1. Cull material not apparently useable. 

News value. 

1. Timeliness. 

2. Interest. 

3. Tocal tie-up. 

4. Accuracy. 

Diversification. 


Authority. 
1. Some one should be responsible for 
statements. 


Other points which help. 

. Human interest. 

2. Specialized releases for certain pa- 
pers. 

3. Tips and aids. 

4. Headline value. 

5. An interesting lead. 


What to use—sources of material. 
a. 


For the time when a sure-fire publicity 
release is not at hand, some of the 
following, with proper presentation, may 
furnish a few tips for stories: 
. Company sales plans. 
2. News of conventions. 
3. Innovations in management. 
4. Home office and field changes. 
5. Changes in personnel. 
6. New policy forms. 
7. Human interest stories. 
8. Claim settlement stories. 
9. Good field-selling talks. 
). Sales and business charts. 
1. Photographs. 
2. Local agent’s achievements. 
Where to find these items. 
1. House organ. 
2. Daily correspondence. 
3. Office and field contact. 





C. E. Rickerd, advertising manager, 
Standard Accident, attended the Toronto 
meeting of the I.A.C. with his bride, the 
former Miss May Connelly of Detroit. 





Additional news of the Ad- 
vertising Conference will be 
found on page 54 of this de- 
partment. 
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Auto Safety Advanced 
By Responsibility Laws 


ONTARIO REGISTRAR’S TALK 


J. P. Bickell Urges Canadian Good Roads 
Ass’n to Support Such Legislation; 
Favors Demerit System 





The Canadian Good Roads Association 
was asked to give its support to the prin- 
ciples of the safety responsibility law by 
J. P. Bickell, registrar of motor vehicles 
for the Province of Ontario, speaking be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Good 
Roads Association at Lucerne, Quebec. 

“In recent years, as a result of the 
alarming increase in accidents, there has 
been a more or less insistent public de- 
mand for universal compulsory automo- 
bile insurance laws,” said Mr. Bickell. 
“Only one jurisdiction on this continent, 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, has 
enacted such a law and in the few short 
years that it has been in effect, it has 
been amply demonstrated that, while the 
law does assure compensation for those 
injured through the negligence of a mo- 
torist, nevertheless it has not tended to 
increase the safety of the highways and 
decrease motor vehicle accidents. Safety 
or financial responsibility laws, however, 
such as are today in effect in eighteen 
states of the Union and in four provinces 
of Canada have been found to possess 
features which do encourage safe driv- 
ing, as well as increase the number of 
financially responsible motorists using the 
highways. 

“Ontario’s financial responsibility law 
has now been in effect for one year and 
during that period 3,363 persons have, by 
act Or omission brought themselves un- 
der its provisions, and of that number 
2,212 have to date failed to file the neces- 
sary proof of financial responsibility and 
are, therefore, prohibited from operating. 
Thus on our highways in one year alone, 
2,212 persons who have demonstrated 
that they are menaces to the safety of 
other users of the highway have been 
removed.” 

Need for Driver’s License Law 

In Mr. Bickell’s opinion the enactment 
of a driver’s license law is one of the 
first moves that should be made towards 
increasing the safety of our highways. 
He emphasized: “The safety-responsibil- 
ity law presumes the existence of, and 
cannot be administered without, a driv- 
er’s license law. It is essential as a 
means of securing direct control of the 
drivers of motor vehicles. The driver, 
the ‘human element’ is the master key 
to the effective regulations of motor ve- 
hicle traffic. Such laws are compara- 
tively new and in effect in only a limited 
number of states and provinces, but they 
have already demonstrated their value as 
an instrument to weed out unfit drivers 
and to discipline drivers who offend 
against the law.” 

Demerit System 

Keeping of drivers’ operating records 
was recommended by Mr. Bickell, as they 
make possible a demerit system for auto- 
mobile insurance premiums, ‘Today au- 
tomobile insurance premium rates are 
based wholly upon the ‘physical hazard’ 
inherent in the motor vehicle,” he said. 
“It has proved impossible to develop a 
rate-making procedure which will reflect 
the ‘moral hazard’—the character of the 
driver. In the result all insured motor- 
ists—whether careless or careful—who 
drive cars of similar make and hazard 
pay the same date. Quite naturally this 
system breeds wide discontent. 

“The companies are powerless to col- 
lect the records and subsequently en- 
force the penalties essential to any sys- 
tem of demerit rating. The Ontario law 
now includes provisions which may be 
brought into force when our records are 
deemed adequate, whereunder all persons 
who became liable to demerit rating may 
be classified ‘A’, ‘B’ or ‘C’ whereupon the 
insurance companies will be required to 
charge such persons 10%, 25% or 50%, 
according to class, in excess of the stand- 


ard premium rates. Presumably the in- 
surance department will see that excess 
charges so collected are credited to mo- 
torists generally and the standard pre- 
mium rates reduced accordingly. The 
possibilities of this legislation as a safety 
measure in penalizing the careless driver 
where it hurts most are readily apparent. 

“While most accident statistics agree 
as to the chief causes of accidents, the 
compilation of such statistics is to be 
recommended. A compulsory accident 
reporting law permits the compilation of 
not only interesting and valuable statis- 
tics as to causes but the creation of a 
record of those persons causing or in- 
volved in them. It also furnishes valu- 
able information for the use of police 
and engineering departments in the regu- 
lation of traffic and in the development 
of safety features or devices in the con- 
struction of streets or highways. Spot 
maps of accident locations are of ines- 
timable value for this purpose.” 





THE SOMMERS WIN AT BRIDGE 





Southern Surety Manager and Wife Get 
First Prize in Duplicate Tournament 
During Roosevelt Hotel Convention 


In addition to being a good accident 
and health underwriter Armand Sommer, 
Southern Surety-Home Indemnity man- 
ager for this line, is thoroughly at home 
in contract bridge. This was indicated 
recently at the official convention of con- 
tract bridge teachers in the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, when Mr. Sommer and 
his wife, a bridge teacher, won first prize 
in section I of the duplicate contract 
bridge tournament. There were 600 
teachers attending from all parts of the 
country and the competition was keen. 





RICHMOND WEDDING 
Russell E. Ritenour, cashier in the 
Richmond branch office of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, and Miss Juanita E. Rudd of 
that city, were married October 3. 


CAN’T CHANGE PROVISION 
Death of Boy’s Guardian as Compensa- 
tion Payments Ceased Held Not to 
Waive Time Limitation Clause 


The death of a child’s guardian and 
subsequent delay until appointment and 
qualification of a new one does not pre- 
vent a one year’s notice clause in a 
workmen’s compensation law from oper- 
ating, the Kentucky workmen’s compen- 
sation board has decided. 

John Akers, employe of the Ford 
Elkhorn Coal Co. died as a result of in- 
juries sustained while employed by and 
working for the company. 

He was survived by a son, David, six. 
A year later H. B. Casebolt qualified as 
guardian for the lad and voluntary pay- 
ments were made by the company to him 
for the boy. After two years the com- 
pany stopped the payments on the ground 
that the boy’s father had not elected to 
accept compensation under the provisions 
of the act. Casebolt died and R. H. 
Thompson was appointed guardian, filing 
application for compensation about a year 
after the payments had ceased. 

A provision of the policy is that claims 
must be made within twelve months fol- 
lowing the suspension of voluntary pay- 
ments. The fact that the guardian had 
died was held not to change the provi- 
sion. 








TO HEAR HENRY SWIFT IVES 

Henry Swift Ives, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, is to be one 
of the speakers at the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents October 15-16 at the 
Hotel Mallow-Sterling, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





NEW JERSEY CITY AGENCY 
The Service Bonding Agency in Jersey 
City has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000 by Gertrude Edwards, Loretta 
Grady and Milton Brick. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 








Executive Offices: 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 
Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 


CASUALTY YEAR BOOK OUT 





Spectator’s 59th Edition Reports on 387 
Stock Casualty and Surety Com. 
panies; Also Mutuals 
Statistics on 387 casualty and surety 
stock companies are presented in the 
fifty-ninth edition of the Spectator’s Ip. 
surance Year Book just out, which jp 


addition furnishes information on mp. 
tuals, reciprocals, Lloyds 


t i, and inter. 
insurance organizations, title and state 
fund companies, assessment, accident 


and sick benefit companies. 

The total capitalization of the 37 
stock companies is set at $206,387.33 
with assets aggregating $3,192,847,530- 
surplus to policyholders is shown a 
$303,312,576. The premium receipts of 
these companies amounted to $901,651,215 
while total income was_ $1,003,831,410, 
Losses paid amounted to $534,028,528 and 
total disbursements were $966,307,119 in- 
cluding $40,078,269 dividends to  stock- 
holders. 

Figures of 233 mutual casualty compa. 
nies and reciprocals and Lloyds organ. 
izations, shows them to have assets 
of $246,166,166 and premium receipts 
amount to $168,788,548 while total income 
showed $183,514,054. Total expenditures 
aggregated $168,216,676 of which $99,508- 
063 went to policyholders for losses and 
$22,508,063 as dividends. 

An important section in the Casualty 
Year Book is that devoted to historical 
data. This treats the history of each 
company from its inception and states 
briefly the important events in its career. 
Among the subjects treated are changes 
in capital, surplus contributions, changes 
in control, changes in plan, kinds of in- 
surance written, etc. 





ARMAND SOMMER LECTURING 
Southern Surety Manager Conducting 
Winter Course at Columbia University 
in Accident & Health Insurance 
Armand Sommer, Southern Surety and 
Home Indemnity accident and_ health 
manager, is the instructor at Columbia 
University, New York, for the fall-winter 
season in the evening course in accident 
and health insurance which the univer- 
sity’s department of business is sponsor- 
ing. The course began September 25. 
A complete survey of the principles and 
practices governing this line will be pre- 
sented, as well as analysis and study of 
underwriting theory and its application 
to present day problems, claim settle- 
ments, state regulation, accounting, rate- 
making, management problems, agency 
problems, non-can accident and _ health 
insurance, policy forms and group act 

dent and health. 

Mr. Sommer is well qualified to con- 
duct the course having had a substantial 
background of practical experience as 4 
producer and underwriter. He is also the 
author of a book known as “Manual 0! 
Accident and Health Insurance.” 





COMPENSATION FOR TYPHOID 





Bacteriologist Attacked by Disease Aftet 
Handling Germ Cultures; Con- 
sidered As “Accident” 

An attack of typhoid suffered by 4 
bacterialogist after accidentally swal- 
lowing baccilli is an accident in the 
meaning of the workmen’s compensatio! 
act, the Virginia Industrial Board ha 
decided. ; 

Florence Ruffin, assistant bacteriolo- 
gist of the Virginia State Board ° 
Health, claimed that while making é 
test of typhoid germs live typhoid bac 
cilli were sucked into her mouth through 
a pipette. Although she immediatel 
sterilized her mouth with a 95% solutio! 
of carbolic acid she became ill with ty 
phoid fever several weeks later. i 

The board ruled that the disease ha 
been contracted in an accidental manne 
in the course of her employment, # 
that she was entitled to hospital a 
medical expenses, 
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There is No Depression 
IN DEPRESSION-PROOF SECURITIES 


The Record of Nine Panics 


New York City guaranteed first mortgages, issued through title and mortgage com- 
panies operating under the New York Insurance Laws, have passed through nine major 
panics and depressions without default in the payment of principal and interest: 


1. The Baring Crisis of 1891. 5. The Panic of 1907. 

2. The Panic of 1893. 6. The Depression of 1910-11. 

3. The Silver Depression of 1893-94. 7. The War Depression of 1914-15. 

4. The Rich Man’s Panic of 1903-4. 8. The Post War Depression of 1920-22. 
9. The Depression of 1929-1931. 


Today, at what we hope to be the end of one of the longest recessions since the 70’s, 
these short term guaranteed securities still hold firmly, and command an active market 
with banking institutions and insurance companies, at par! Can any other security, in 
any class or any market, display a like record? 


A Security’s Best Testimonial is its Market 


On June 30, 1931, over two-thirds of the outstanding guaranteed mortgages of State 
Title and Mortgage Company were held by financial institutions. The approximate 
distribution was as follows: 


25% in amount was held by New York Savings Banks. 
25% in amount was held by National and State Banks and Trust Companies. 
18% in amount was held by Insurance Companies. 


Over 80% of all mortgages sold by State Title and Mortgage Company during the 
current year were purchased by financial institutions. 


THERE IS NO DEPRESSION IN 
DEPRESSION-PROOF SECURITIES 


STATE 


TITLE -” MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $9,000,000 


(Operating under the Supervision of the New York Insurance Department.) 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Write today for offerings of New York guaranteed first mortgages yielding 52% net 
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Little Of Controversial Nature 
Came Up At White Sulphur Meeting 


Feature Was W. G. Wilson’s Sole Agency Code Which Was 
Endorsed by Agents’ Body; Why J. G. Leigh of 
Arkansas Opposed It; Bland Re-elected; T. E. 

Braniff Agents’ Association Leader 


The White Sulphur Springs joint con- 
vention of the casualty company execu- 
tives and the casualty agents last week 
was a non-controversial affair. The com- 
panies’ organization was content to have 
an academic convention, without discus- 
sion, and consisting of some addresses 
which easily held the attention. Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish gave his fa- 
miliar but always interesting talk with 
some hot shots at Communistic propa- 
ganda and generally anti-alien; Sena- 
tor Felix Hebert, insurance lawyer for 
years and at one time insurance com- 
missioner of Rhode Island, talked of un- 
employment insurance, an address of 
pertinent interest at this time, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that his report on 


unemployment insurance is to be given 
to Congress early in December; an inti- 
mate glance at the forthcoming Chicago 
centennial exposition was offered the 
convention by Dr. Allen D. Albert, a 
talker who uses ‘beautiful English; 
George S. Van Schaick outlined the po- 


sition of the New York Insurance De- 
partment in its desire to help the busi- 
ness; and Martin J. Insull, public util- 
ity man, gave his viewpoint of the eco- 
nomic situation. 
J. G. Leigh Opposes W. G. Wilson’s 
Proposal 
The real news of the meeting was the 
presentation by W. G. Wilson, president, 
agents’ association, of a proposal for a 
sole agency code of ethics.” Wilson 
prefaced his talk by commenting on 
Gerard Swope’s much discussed plan for 
the rehabilitation of economic America. 
Swope had started by saying that his 
recommendations might be totally ig- 
nored and Wilson started the same way, 
but he added that the plan was offered 
as a contribution to clearing up the 
agency situation and the executives 
could accept or ignore it. Anyway, the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Agents had done its job; at least, had 
made a suggestion. The talk was heard 
in respectful silence and there was no 
discussion of it in any open meeting. 
The Wilson suggestions did not meet 
with the approval of J. Gilbert Leigh, 
Little Rock general agent, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents. He was not in the execu- 
tive meetings of the agents when they 
discussed the code of ethics nor in the 
meeting of the resolutions committee. 
When he learned what had been done he 
immediately washed his hands of the 
proposition and retired from the resolu- 
tions committee. 
Says Plan Would Play Havoc in 
Small Towns 
Mr. Leigh said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: “The Wilson plan might be all 
right for larger cities, but certainly 
would play havoc in the small towns as 
it would greatly increase the number of 
casualty insurance agents. Take Ar- 
kansas, for instance. There are thirty- 
three fire insurance agents in Little 
Rock, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they also write casualty insurance. 
In the state are seventy-five casualty 
companies. The Wilson plan might in- 


crease the number of agents writing 


casualty insurance in Little Rock to 
seventy-five. In Fort Smith, Ark., 
there are now twelve fire agents. 


“T recognize that there are specific and 
individualistic problems for the large cit- 
ics. They should have different. treat- 
ment than the small towns.” 


W. G. Wilson, who was in New York 





Kaiden-Keystone 
T. E. BRANIFF 
Elected President, Agents’ Ass’n 


this week at the Hotel Pierre, 
The Eastern Underwriter: 
be seventy-five 


said to 
“There may 
companies writing cas- 
ualty business in Arkansas today. I 
would not be surprised if there were 
considerably fewer companies writing 
there a year from now. Yes, writing 
there or anywhere. The number of com- 
panies will shrink because of the serious 
situation in which some of the compa- 
nies now find themselves.” 


R. H. Bland and Associate Officers 


Re-elected 
The third day’s session of the execu- 
tives’ association lasted about five min- 


utes and resulted in the re-election of 
officers: R. Howard Bland, United States 
F. & G., president; J. Arthur Nelson, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, vice-presi- 
dent; F. Robertson Jones, sccretary- 
treasurer; Edward C. Stone, Employers’ 
Liability, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, other members of which are J. L. 


I). Kearney, Hartford Accident; J. M. 
Haines, London Guarantee & Accident; 
W. R. C. Corson, Hartford Steam Boil- 


ers: WG. Curtis, National Casualty, in 
addition to officers of the association. A 
resolution thanking the Greenbrier Hotel 
for making the convention stay such a 
pleasant one was the contribution of the 
resolutions committee. 

The formal invitation to hold the 1933 
convention of the two associations in 
Chicago while the Century of Progress 
Exposition is in full swing was referred 
to the executive committee and it is ex- 
pected that an early decision will be 
reached. Charles H. Burras, Joyce & 
Co., president in Chicago, had consider- 
able to say on the insurance exhibit fea- 
tures of the exposition when he present- 
ed the 1933 invitation. He is chairman 
of the committee on insurance of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois which 
is assembling the exhibit and he empha- 
sized that it will be an outstanding one 

-representative of the progress made by 
the insurance business during the past 
century. 


T. E. Braniff Heads Agents’ Body 
yp 
one of the most prominent agents in the 


(Tom) Braniff of Oklahoma City, 


country, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents to succeed W. G. Wilson of 
Cleveland who was warmly praised for 
his successful administration during the 
past two years. Mr. Braniff served as 
chairman of the executive committee 
during the past year and has been one 
of the mainstays of the agents’ body over 
a considerable period of time. 

Wade Fetzer, president, W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., Chicago, is the newly elect- 
ed vice-president of the association while 
Charles H. Burras was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The new executive com- 
mittee heads off with W. G. Wilson, re- 
tired president and associated with him 


will be B. W. McCluer, Kansas City; 
James R. Millikan, Cincinnati; J. W. 
Henry, Pittsburgh; George D.. Webb, 


Chicago; John T. Harrison, New York; 
Harry H. Wadsworth, Syracuse; Glenn 
Charlton, Lawrence, Kansas; C. M. Bend, 
St. Paul, and Thomas C. Moffatt, New- 
ark. 

George D. Webb, Chicago, heads the 
committee on relations with the Inter- 
national Association, others on this com- 
mittee being Messrs. Braniff, Fetzer and 
Wilson. Keenly regretted was the ab- 
sence of Mr. Webb from the convention, 
the first annual meeting he has missed 
since the inception of the association. 

The agents went on record in the final 
day’s business session in opposition to 
the intrusion of automobile clubs upon 
the insurance business; endorsed the pro- 
posed code of sole agency ethics; and 
passed a memorial resolution in memory 
of the late G. Arthur Howell of Atlanta, 
an active member of the organization for 
many years. : 





CULVER-WILLIAMS DINNER 





Testimonials for Retiring Fidelity & 
Casualty Departmental Managers; 
Had Long Service 
R. H. Williams, retiring manager of 
the Fidelity & Casualty’s plate glass de- 
partment, and James Culver, retiring 
assistant manager of the accident de- 
partment, were given a testimonial din- 
ner last week by their associates in the 
company. Mr. Williams was with the 
company forty-three years; Mr. Culver 

thirty-one years. 

Vice-President Charles L. Newmiller 
was the principal speaker at the dinner, 
others who spoke being William Pom- 
eroy, manager, burglary department; 
William Horan, accident broker; Doug- 
las Holmes, secretary of C. W. Sparks 
& Co. Manhattan borough agents for 
the F. & C.; Theodore Hess of the acci- 
dent department, and Lester Bradshaw, 
special agent of the White Plains office. 
A telegram from former Vice-President 
Alan J. Ferres was read by Resident 
Manager Harry Upington. 

Others at the dinner included Assist- 
ant Secretary O’Leary; W. S. Macaulay, 
manager, liability department; John 
Brodsky, manager, bonding department, 
and John Canavan, manager accident de- 
partment. The dinner committee includ- 
ed Walter Haarmann and Messrs. Hesse 
and Horan. 





AGENTS POLITICAL RIVALS 


Joseph A. Hoen, Buffalo fire and cas- 
ualty underwriter, has been nominated 
for the office of supervisor in the town 
of Tonawanda, one of the up-state city’s 
largest and wealthiest suburbs. His op- 
ponent is Roy R. Brockett, vice-presi- 
dent of A. A. Boettinger & Co., fire and 
casualty underwriters, so that no mat- 
ter who wins the November election the 
insurance business can’t lose. 





M. DANIEL MAGGIN ABROAD 

M. Daniel Maggin, vice-president and 
general manager, Lloyds Casualty, is now 
on a month’s trip abroad visiting Eng- 
land, France and Germany. This is the 
first vacation Mr. Maggin has had in 
some time and it comes as a pleasant res- 
pite from the hard work he has done in 
establishing Lloyds Casualty as a multi- 
ple line carrier. 


T. A. Engstrom Wins 
F. & D. Golf Trophy 


WHITE SULPHUR TOURNAMENT 








Aetna C. & S. Manager in Phila. Victor 
Over J. T. Harrison, N. Y., in 
Play-Off; Other Winners 





The annual White Sulphur Springs 

golf tournament of the joint conventioy 
a casualty company executives anj 
agents last week, with the competition a; 
keen as ever, resulted in the coveted 
Fidelity Challenge Trophy, contribute 
by Charles R. Miller, F. & D. president 
being won by Theodore A. i:ngstrom, 
branch manager, Aetna Casualty 
Surety in Philadelphia, in a play-off on 
the final day with John T. Harrison of 
Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, Inc. Ney 
York. It was a nip and tuck battle be. 
tween the two throughout the tourna. 
ment. They were tied both for the loy 
gross score for two days’ play as well as 
for second low gross the first day. With 
the play-off in Mr. Engstrom’s favor, 
Mr. Harrison was pronounced secon 
low gross winner for the first day. 

In the ladies’ tournament Miss Mildred 
Strickland, daughter of F. H. Strick 
land, New Amsterdam Casualty vice- 
president, was the winner for low gros 
on the first day; Mrs. Wilmot M. Smith, 
wife of the ‘Aetna Casualty & Surety 
vice-president, low net winner, and Mr. 
John G. Yost, wife of the Fidelity & 
Deposit assistant secretary, in the putt 
ing contest. For the second day Mrs. (. 
P. Daniel of St. Louis was the low gross 
and Mrs. H. M. Lyon the low net wit 
ner. 

Other Prize Winners 

First Day—Company executives: first 
low net, W. A. Edgar, United States F 
& G.; second low net, Kennedy R. Owen, 
Standard Accident; third low net, W. G 
Curtis, National Casualty; fourth low 
net, George E. Turner, First Reinsurance 
of Hartford. For low gross score: Patl 
Rutherford, Hartford Accident, was the 
company winner and for low net, Henry 
McKeen, the agent winner. Other agent 
winners were as follows: First low gross, 
George Blossom, Chicago; second lov 
gross, Owen Mitchell, St. Louis; secon! 
low net, Glenn Charlton, Lawrence, Kan.; 
third low net, T. E. Braniff, Oklahom 
City; fourth low net, Milton White, 
Cleveland. 

The guest winner in low net score 0 
the first day was Col. Howard P. Dur 
ham, Connecticut insurance commissionet 

Second Day—Company Winners 


1st Low Gross—Norman Hoag, Union Indet 
nity. 

2nd Low Gross—James S. Bayless, 
Accident in Baltimore. 

1st Low Net—P. M. Bowen, Standard Accident. 

2nd Low Net—H. P. Jackson, Bankers Indes 


Standard 


nity. 

3rd Low Net—Frank Sprague, Union Inder 
nity. 

4th Low Net—A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indem 
nity. 


Second Day—Agent Winners 
1st Low Gross—Morton L. Jones. 
2nd Low Gross—A. P. Smith. 
lst Low Net—C. W. Olson, Jr. 
2nd Low Net—A. L. Abrahamson. 
3rd Low Net—W. O. Wilson. 
4th Low Net—F. D. Olmstead. 

The guest winner on the second day for low 
net score was C. Malone, Atlanta, Retail Credit 
Company. 

Third Day—Company Winners 


1st Low Gross—R. H. Thompson, Marylat! 
Casualty. ; 
2nd Low Gross—Wilmot M. Smith, Aetna Cas 


ualty & Surety. , 
Ist Low Net—W. L. Mooney, Aetna Caswall 


& Surety. 

2nd Low Net—F. X. Malley, Americal Re 
Insurance. 

3rd Low Net—W. H. Brown. 


Third Day—Agent Winners 
ist Low Gross—Frank R. Bell. 
2nd Low Gross—George L. Dyer. 


1st Low Net—C. C. Gorsuch. 
2nd Low Net—Harry B. Shea. 
3rd Low Net-—-E. R. Ledbetter. 
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Casualty Classes of N. Y. Society Off 
To Good Start; ‘Tillinghast Chairman 


\/ell Balanced Program of Winter Study for Part I and Part II; 
E. W. Kopf and W. W. Dimmick Give Initial 
Lectures This Week 


Under the careful direction of Chair- 
man Leslie F. Tillinghast of the Great 
\merican Indemnity, the fall-winter cas- 
salty courses of the Insurance Society of 
‘ew York, Inc., got under way this week 
with a well balanced and attractive pro- 
eram prepared for those interested in 
eaining a greater knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Two courses will be given, Part I 
classes meeting Tuesdays for a concen- 
tration on the casualty business as a 
whole, and Part II students on Wednes- 
days to delve into the intricacies of work- 
men’s compensation, employers’ liability 
and workmen’s collective insurance for 
the first half year and burglary, theft 
and robbery and accident and health in- 
surance ramifications for the second half 
of the course. The meeting place is the 
New York Board room, 85 John Street, 
and the hour from 5:15 p.m. to 6:15 p.m. 
G. F. Michelbacher, Great American In- 
demnity vice-president, is general chair- 
man of the Society’s educational commit- 
tee. 

The first lecture in Part I on October 
6 was delivered by Edwin W. Kopf, as- 
sistant statistician, Metropolitan Life, on 
the background, historical development 
and future prospects of casualty insur- 
ance. The lead-off lecturer in the Part 
II course, Wednesday evening, -was W. 
W. Dimmick of Jenkins, Dimmick & 
Finnegan, attorneys, speaking on the 
Legal Background Common Law of Em- 
ployers’ Liability Industrial Revolution; 
Employers’ Liability Legislation. 

Part I Lecturers and Topics 

The complete program of study for 
Part I is presented as follows: 

October 13 and 20: “Fundamental Principles 
of Insurance’ by G. F. Michelbacher, 
President, Great American Indemnity. 

October 27: “Casualty Insurance Carriers” by 
H. F. Richardson, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance. 

November 10: “Organization of Casualty In- 
surance Carriers” by H. O. Van Tuyl, assistant 
Secretary, Constitution Indemnity. 

November 17: “State Supervision” by Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, special representative, National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners on staff 
of National Council. 

November 24: Quiz. By members of the com- 
mittee, 

December 1: 


vice- 


“General Consideration of In- 
surance Transaction” by Rexford Crewe, assis- 
tant vice-president, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
December 8: “Co-operative Organizations 
Maintained by Casualty Insurance Carriers’ by 
- J. Haugh, actuary, National Bureau of Cas- 


: ualty & Surety Underwriters. 


December 15: “The Principles of Rate Mak- 


ing” - . 
& by Leon §, Senior, manager and secre- 


at : ; : 
ary, Compensation Inspection Rating Board. 


December 22: Christmas Week—No lecture. 
December 29: New Year’s Week—No lecture. 
January 5, 1932: “The Principles of Merit 
S. Perryman, assistant secretary, 
ty. 


January 12; Quiz. By members of the com- 


Frag 19: “Production” by C. G. Hallowell, 
= el Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

ida ¢ 26: “Advertising and Publicity” by 

ali Uillinghast, agency assistant, Great 

n Indemnity, 

Nig 2: “Underwriting” by W. J. McCaf- 
a president, Globe Indemnity. 

. *ruary 9: “Reinsurance” by W. W. Greene, 


Vice. 
z President and secretary, General 
Tce Corp. 


February 16: 


Reinsur- 


1. Har “Claim Adjustment” by H. W. 
os tang general claims manager and coun- 
, 7eman’s Fund Indemnity. 


Feb “ : 
Tuary 23: “Inspection, Engineering and 


Prevention” by Dan L. Royer, chief engineer, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 

March 1: ‘‘Exposure” by C. F. Hebard, super- 
intendent, payroll audit department, Globe In- 
demnity. 

March 8: Quiz. By members of the committee. 

March 15: ‘Casualty Statistics” by Arthur E, 
Thompson, chief statistician, Globe Indemnity. 

March 22: ‘Casualty Accounting” by F. 
Stuart Brown, chief accountant, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity. 

March 29: “The Annual Statement” by Her- 
bert C. Clarke, examiner, New York State In- 
surance Department. 

April 5: Quiz. By members of the committee. 

April 11: Examinations will commence. 

Part II Program 

October 14: ‘‘Legal Background—Workmen’s 
Compensation and Liability Con- 
trasted; Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 
Abroad; Early Efforts in U. S. A. to Enact 
a Satisfactory Workmen’s Compensation Law” 
by H. S. Recknagel, assistant superintendent of 
claims, Fidelity & Casualty. 

October 21: “Legal Background—Analysis of 


Employers’ 





Workmen’s Compensation Laws; Coverage (a) 
of Industries and Employes (b) of Injuries’ by 
R. M. Caverly, general counsel, Globe Indem- 
nity. . 

October 28: “Legal Background—Analysis of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws; Benefit Sched- 
ules” by Samuel Kaltman, president, New York 
Claim Association. 

November 4: “Legal Background—Analysis of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws; Procedure and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; Claim Adjustments” 
by E. A. Willoughby, adjuster, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 

November 11: Quiz conducted by W. W. Dim- 
mick, Jenkins, Dimmick & Finnegan, attorneys. 

November 18: “The Insurance Transaction— 
Application; Binder; Policy; Endorsement; Un- 
derwriting’”’ by Thomas Y. Beams, superintend- 
ent, liability and compensation 
Royal Indemnity. 


department, 





National Coun- 
Compensation 


November 25: “Organization 
cil on Compensation Insurance; 
Insurance Rating Board; New York Insurance 
Department; Workmen’s Compensation Rein- 
surance Bureau” by Leon S. Senior, manager 
and secretary, Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board. 

December 2: “The Manual of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Rates—Classifications ; 
Underwriting Rules, Rates, Minimum Premiums” 


by Richard V. Goodwin, assistant secretary. 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
December 9: ‘Merit Rating; Schedule Rat- 


ing; Experience Rating’ by W. F. Roeber, gen- 


eral manager, National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance. 
December 16: ‘‘Employers’ Liability and 


C.R. Miller Honored 


(Continued from Page 46) 


known as one of the foremost authorities 
on surety underwriting in the country. 
In the early days of his career he stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the bar. 
That was in 1884. Seven years later in 
1891 he joined the Fidelity & Deposit 
as a legal clerk, his ability being soon 
recognized in his promotion to head the 
company’s judicial department. Early 
in the twentieth century he was elected 
a vice-president and quickly made him- 
self valuable in an executive capacity. 

In January, 1920, Mr. Miller was elect- 
ed first vice-president and four years 
later became the president of the com- 
pany, which position he has handled so 
capably that last year, when most of 
the companies showed an underwriting 
loss, the F. & D. came through with an 
underwriting profit. 





Workmen’s Collective Insurance — Coverage; 
Rating; 
sation 


Comparison with Workmen’s Compen- 
Milton Acker, manager, 
compensation and liability department, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
December 23: Week—No lecture. 
December 30: New Year’s Week—No lecture. 
January 6, 1932: “Accident Prevention—Haz- 
ards; Inspection; Engineering; Methods of Pre- 
vention; Education” by O. J. Smith, chief en- 
gineer, United States Casualty. 
January 13: Quiz conducted by G. E. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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dollar of 


Asset No.4.CLAIM SERVICE | 


Every Agent recognizes the importance 
of prompt and cquitable settlement of 
claims by his Companies. The Bankers 
Indemnity knows this too, and has estab- 


lished nation-wide adjustment facilities 


instructions 


every 





Investigate! 





BaNnkKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 


to pay 


honest claim. 
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Split Three Ways 


Why do brokers, life insurance agents and agents sell the Ac- 
cident contracts of The Employers’ Group? We asked several of 
these gentlemen. Practically all of them gave the same three 
reasons. Contract, organization, service . . . these three, but 


the greatest of these is service. 


No insurance man can afford to place accident insurance in a 


company that talks technicalities after the accident. 


The Employers’ Group doesn’t quibble over personal accident 


claims. And the insurance man appreciates this fact. 


The Accident Number of 
The Employers’ Pioneer 
will give you some inter- 


esting information. A re- 
quest for your copy incurs 
no obligation. 





The Employers’ Group 
110 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Gi. Morris Supports 
Sole Agency Code Idea 


0MMENTS ON WILSON PLAN 








kundard Surety President, However, 
Unwilling to Have Remuneration De- 
cided by Company and Agent Only 





Impressed by the sole agency code of 
thics resolution passed by the National 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
1 White Sulphur Springs last week and 
Libmitted to the main convention by W. 
* Wilson of Cleveland, Frank G. Morris, 
resident, Standard Surety & Casualty, 
ys come out in full agreement with the 
soposed plan of sole representation 
hich would preclude’ dual representa- 
‘on on the part of agents. He feels that 
he prevailing system is a vicious one 
band says: 

“While it is true that companies, like 
ndividuals, have their own characteris- 
ics in respect to the acceptability of 
nsiness, and although perhaps dual rep- 
esentation was based upon the theory 
hat if one company represented by the 
ent was not impressed by a particular 
it could be offered to one of the 
went’s other companies, the practical 
yorking out of the plan has not been 
blong those lines. The fact is that an 
nent always considers one of the com- 
anies in his office as the ‘primary com- 
any’ and which company is favored with 
he selection of the business, the remain- 
ing companies being used simply as a 
convenience. The companies are aware 
ji this and cancellations of risks and 
ngency contracts have resulted much to 
he embarrassment and detriment of the 
agents involved. 

Would Extend Plan to Prohibit 
Interchange of Business 

‘| thoroughly agree with President 
Vilson’s statement that ‘loyalty is ex- 
luded when rival interests obtain’ and 
t is no more feasible for an agent to 
epresent competing interests than for a 
uperintendent of agencies to represent 
lore than one company. Furthermore, if 
he resolution is adopted it will more 
equitably distribute representation among 
ualified producers. I should like to see 
he resolution extended so as to provide 
2 prohibition against the interchange of 
usiness between agents so as to prevent 
al agent of one company placing a risk 
hat is not acceptable to the company 
€ represents through the office of a 
ompeting agent. If the producing agent 
annot get his company to take the risk 


a 














he should lose all title and equity in that 
piece of business. 

“In the other resolution suggested, that 
of abandoning the title of General Agent 
and setting up in its stead a new class 
Or supervising agency representation, | 
am not impressed with it. I am not in- 
terested in the matter of title, but I think 
the basis of the remuneration for serv- 
ices entirely too flexible when it is left 
to the company and the supervising agent 
to decide on the extent and the manner 
of the compensation This would permit 
of the highest bidder getting the agent, 
and while it might be highly desirable 
from the viewpoint of the agent, it is 
hardly in keeping with the fundamentals 
of acquisition cost rules. While admit- 
ting that some agents render more and 
valuable services than others, it would 
be a better plan to leave to the acquisi- 
tion committee the duty of fixing and 
limiting the compensation in any given 
cise, thus putting each company on an 
equal footing.” 





Frank T. Gilson Picked for 
New Standard Surety Post 


In announcing the acquisition of Frank 
T. Gilson this week, President Frank G. 
Morris of the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty indicates that his company contem- 
plates further expansion and develop- 
ment in fidelity and surety lines. 

The Standard Surety is approaching 
the end of the third year of its operation 
in multiple lines, during which time a 
splendid reputation for sound manage- 
ment has been established. Mr. Morris 
believes that Mr. Gilson with his twenty 
years’ experience and background for 
executive work is particularly well suited 
to discharge the duties of this newly cre- 
ated position which anticipates enlarged 
production in Standard Surety’s bonding 
business. 





LIBERTY SURETY MERGER 

Negotiations for the purchase of the 
Liberty Surety Bond of Trenton by Carl 
M. Hansen and his associates have been 
finally consummated. Stockholders have 
been notified of a meeting to vote on 
liquidation of the company on October 
20. As Mr. Hansen controls more than 
70% of the outstanding stock at this 
time, it is a foregone conclusion that 
liquidation will be voted on in the affirm- 
ative. 

Immediately the liquidation has been 
determined upon steps will be consum- 
mated under which the assets of the Lib- 
erty Surety will be taken into the merged 
Independence Indemnity. 





.E. Rickerd Stresses Safety in Ads; 













At the Toronto meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference this week 
-E. Rickerd, Standard Accident, chair- 
an of the committee on safety in ad- 
ertising, told the fire-casualty group 
necting how the I. A. C. is swaying pub- 
IC opinion in reducing accidents through 
'e factor of stressing safety in advertis- 
Ng copy; while C. W. Van Beynum, 
dravelers, acquainted the ad men with 
ome of the details of his company’s na- 
lon-wide campaign against such acci- 
its in which some striking literature 
S being used. 
Mr. Rickerd said that at one time 
aspeed” was featured in motor car ad- 
ertising. Although such an appeal sold 
ats it was not effective in reducing car 
ccidents. The alarming annual increase 
fatalities has made the public more 
Autious, more safety-minded. Sensing 
we mood the motor car advertising men 
ve made a right-about-face in copy 
‘mes, stressing safety instead of speed. 
Mr. Rickerd told of developments in 
omen situation; how one com- 
ae dni prepared a 16-page booklet on 
wll sig which it has furnished to 
pape auto clubs, etc.; how this same 
b all Pd 1s now distributing the booklet 
American Legion posts. The book- 














C. W. Van Beynum on Auto Accidents 


let’s aim, he declared, is not advertising 
but in the interest of life conservation. 

Mr. Rickerd thought that safety 
themes might well be included in the 
advertising and merchandising of the in- 
surance agent’s wares; that if the I. A.C. 
gave impetus to this program through 
the 200,000 or more agents in this coun- 
try and thus to the nation, it would en- 
hance its prestige. 

In his talk Mr. Van Beynum gave spe- 
cific details of the Travelers’ nation-wide 
campaign against auto accidents—the 
“Worse than War” booklet, its series 
of radio talks by thirteen men of more 
or less prominence, its display portfolio 
easel which tells the motor car toll story 
graphically and pictorially. One impres- 
sive page in this portfolio discloses that 
282,800 persons were killed in motor ac- 
cidents in the United States during a pe- 
riod of eight years. Mr. Van Beynum 
also displayed to the convention the 
booklet of advertisements prepared, pub- 
lished and paid for by the Province of 
Ontario’s motor vehicle division. 

In discussing the traffic regulations by 
the police and by city officials, county 
boards, commissions, etc, he said that 
enforcement generally was good, but that 
officials are weak in respect to education. 


Want Mass. 1932 Auto 
Rates Filed At Once 


JUDGE F. H. CHASE FILES WRIT 


Counsel for Forty-four Casualty Compa- 
nies; Boston Hearings on Compulsory 
Problems Draw Little Public Interest 





After several days of lethargic interest 
on the part of the Massachusetts motor- 
ing public in the compulsory automobile 
insurance hearings being conducted in 
Boston by a special legislative commit- 
tee, Judge F. H. Chase, counsel for the 
forty-four casualty companies writing 
auto business in that state, stepped into 
the picture on Monday with a petition 
filed in the Supreme Judicial Court 


against Insurance Commissioner Merton 


L. Brown. asking for a writ of mandamus 
to compel him to fix at once and file 
his 1932 schedule of auto premium rates. 
Inasmuch as the state statute requires 
that this schedule be filed on or before 
September 15, Judge Chase declared that 
the step he had taken was to preserve 
the rights of the companies and had no 
relations to matters now pending in the 
legislature. He said: 

“Tt is not to be understood as indicat- 
ing that the companies wish to have the 
proposed rates already announced made 
effective, or that they believe those rates 
to be adequate. If. the law is not re- 
pealed or amended, no policies for 1932 
can be written or registrations issued un- 
til the commissioner has established the 
rates. After he has done so they may 
be reviewed by the court.” 





Casualty Courses 


(Continued from Page 51) 


son, assistant superintendent, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 

January 20: Burglary, theft and robbery in- 
surance. ‘Legal Background—Definitions; Gen- 
eral Outline of Coverages” by F. S. Garrison, 
secretary, Travelers Indemnity. 

January 27: “Residence Burglary—Theft and 
Larceny and Personal Hold-Up Insurance—Haz- 
ards; Coverages; Inspection; Underwriting; 
Rating; Claim Adjustments” by J. H. Dittman, 
superintendent, burglary department, United 
States F. & G. 

February 3: “Mercantile Safe and Mercantile 
Open Stock Burglary Insurance—Hazards; Cov- 
erages; Inspection; Underwriting; Rating; 
Claim Adjustments’ by Stephen McLoughlin, 
manager, burglary department, Massachusetts 
Bonding. 

February 10: ‘‘Messenger, Interior and Pay- 
roll Robbery Insurance—Hazards; Coverages; 
Inspection; Underwriting; Rating; Claim Ad- 
justments” by R. A. Algire, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety. - 

February 17: “Bank and Safe Deposit Box 
Burglary and Robbery Insurance — Hazards; 
Coverages; Inspection; Underwriting; Rating; 
Claim Adjustments” by W. D. Clark, superin- 
tendent,. burglary department, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty. 





GREATER UNIFORMITY URGED 





Standardization of Compensation Claim- 
Form Requirements Favored at Rich- 
mond Meet of Industrial Boards 


A plan for uniformity in the insurance 
provisions of the state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws met with favor at the 
annual meeting at Richmond this week 
of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. A report of its legislative com- 
mittee containing the text of a proposed 
amendment was adopted by the conven- 
tion. That the interest of the member 
companies of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance is keen in this 
matter is shown in the invitation extend- 
ed by the Council to the industrial com- 
missioners’ body to confer on this move 
for greater uniformity. It is the opin- 
ion of the National Council that real 
é€conomies in the operation of the com- 


pensation business will result from a 
standardization of claim-form require- 
ments. 


E. M. Allen Talk 


(Continued from Page 46) 


reau company and a cut rate company at 
the same time. 


Prefers Man-to-Man Understanding 
Rather Than Written Pledges 


The speaker was strong in his recom- 
mendation that the approaching new era 
should witness ’a_ strengthening of the 
ethics of the surety business. And he 
was equally frank in declaring that “I 
would rather have the confidence and 
understanding between men on the ob- 
servance of rules and rates than all the 
written pledges and agreements now in 
effect.” 

Saying that overproduction had been 
at the root of most of the present surety 
troubles, born out of the great increase 
in new companies in the past few years, 
Mr. Allen made a plea to the New Jer- 
sey managers to handle their own offices 
and relations with producers in their 
territory in such a way as to command 
the everlasting respect of the companies 
they represented. “The power of the 
local manager is so great,” he stressed, 
“that he can actually be bigger than his 
company in his locality if he will but 
make the effort to maintain supervision 
over the agents reporting to him.” 

Mr. Allen impressed upon his audi- 
ence that he would rather cut the Na- 
tional Surety’s business in two if he 
thought that it was being obtained by 
unscrupulous methods or by secret 
agreements. He said: “We_ expect 
nothing but honest practices from our 
representatives; their business-getting 
methods must be on the level else we 
don’t want them.” 

He also touched on the practice which 
has been entirely too prevalent in the 
field of looking with suspicion upon one’s 
competitors; that although surety com- 
panies were in business to guarantee the 
honesty of people “we know nothing 
about,” it was too often the case that 
“we do not care to guarantee the hon- 
esty of each other.” 

Keenness of Competition Today 


By way of indicating the growth of 
the business and the intenseness of com- 
petition, Mr. Allen said that in 1919 
there were twenty-four companies do- 
ing business with a total capital and sur- 
plus ‘of $59,000,000 and premiums of #2,- 
000,000 as compared with the eighty-six 
companies in 1930 with a capitalization 
of $314,000,000 and $92,000,000 in premi- 
ums. “There are now dozens of men 
after every policy, every renewal. It 
means a sharpening of wits on one side 
to hold what we have and on the other 
side to get the business so necessary 
to keep some companies alive,” he said. 

Mr. Allen did not overlook the un- 
healthy spread of political influence in 
getting business* He said: “A company 
like ours should have the right to de- 
velop its business as a spread over the 
entire country like a fire insurance com- 
pany does but yet at one stroke we are 
forced to lose the business we have built 
up in a particular city, county or state 


because of another’s political connec- 
tion.” 
The National Surety president was 


warmly welcomed to Newark by the as- 
sociation’s president, John F. Clark of 
the American Surety, who, in the passing, 
announced November 3 as the date of 
the next meeting. 





Not to Meet in Los Angeles 


To correct an erroneous impression 
that the 1932 convention city for the 
International Claim Association meet- 
ing would be Los Angeles, H. S. Don 
Carlos, Travelers, new president of 
that body, emphasizes that while this 
city would undoubtedly be a fine place 
to meet it is too far west to be prac- 
tical. The place of meeting, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has not yet been decided 
by the association’s executive commit- 
tee, he says. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meeting 














Telling the Lapsation 
Story to the Public 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S EXPERIENCE 





Frank J. Price Says Newark Company 
Sees Value in “Cailing a Lapse 
a Lapse” 





How the Prudential has promoted con- 
through frank advertising 
against lapsation was described by Frank 
J. Price, Jr., associate advertising man- 
ager of the Newark company, in his ad- 
dress before the Insurance Advertising 


Mr. 


servation 


Conference in Toronto this week. 
Price said: 

In the beginning there was some criti- 
cism of this bold use of the word “lapse.” 
It was called dangerous by some and 
more considerately labelled “unwise” by 
others. There seemed to be a definite 
feeling among insurance men ‘that such 
discussions would lead policyholders who 
had never thought of surrendering their 
protection to determine to do so. 


On the other hand, those who were 
responsible for the inauguration of this 
advertising policy took the position that 
the average policyholder did not realize 
fully the significance of casting aside the 
cloak of protection, be it even a brief 
period. Further, these pioneers insisted 
that the true picture of lapse-provoked 
tragedy should be submitted to the pol- 
icyholding public in such a way as to 
convince men and women that their in- 
surance should be the last asset to go 
in any liquidation of their affairs. In 
other words, they insisted upon “calling a 
lapse a lapse.” 

Directing the Appeal 


The question then arose as to whether 
this advertising against lapses should 
take the form of appeals and instruc- 
tions to agents exclusively—that is, ma- 
terial which agents might utilize in their 
discussions with policyholders who were 
intent on surrendering their protection— 
or whether the appeal should be ad- 
dressed to the policyholder direct. Those 
in favor of the latter method called at- 
tention to the fact that the agent, hav- 
ing a proprietary interest in the policy, 
would need no stimulant or inspiration 
to drive him to the poirit of doing his ut- 
most to prevent the lapse. In other 
words, in view of the fact that such laps- 
ing would cost him money, they felt he 
would be enthusiastic enough about 
blocking it without requiring the stimu- 
lation of advertising. 

Finally it was decided to make con- 
servation advertisements dual in their 
purpose. That is to make the advertis- 
ing so appealing that it would stir the 
policyholder to reconsider his decisiun 
and’ at the same time provide the field 
representative with a convincing argu- 
ment which he might use on every pol- 
icyholder who had not yet seen the ad- 
vertisement in question. 


Results Have Been Gained 


This program has been continued since 
the inception of the campaign, which 
began several years ago, and its spon- 
sors are convinced that it has borne 
fruit. For three straight years these co- 
gent appeals against lapses were deemed 
by the Insurance Advertising Conference 
judges to be worthy of the highest award 
in that organization’s annual competition 
—the Holcombe Trophy. Again, in 1931, 


they have been selected as the outstand- 
ing contribution in Conservation effort. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to offer 
tangible evidence of the results obtained 
from such advertising. The policyholder 
who has been moved through these me- 
dia to retain his protection when he 
otherwise might have surrendered it, can 
not be expected to and does not notify 
the home office or the company’s field 
representative of his change of heart. 
The agent in the field, himself, might 
properly be expected to report the sav- 
ing of business through such advertise- 
ments, but it is not necessary to tell the 
members of the I. A. C. that, save in rare 
instances, he does not. 

The Prudential has always believed 
that an intensive effort should be made 
to prevent lapses. It holds to the theory 
that “the business that stays is the busi- | 
ness that pays” and it goes even further 
by retaining its ideal that the first con- 
sideration of any insurance company is 
the policyholder, who, this being true, 
should be safeguarded against his own 
carelessness, when such action is neces- 
sary. 


T. B. Hanly Talk 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Bureau associate general manager, is di- 
recting head. 

“Fellowships and other research fa- 
cilities have been established by the Bu- 
reau in Columbia, New York, Yale and 
Chicago universities,’ emphasized Mr. 
Hanly, “for the promotion of safety in 
schools, in camps, in homes and more 
recently at Yale for the study of safety 
among automobile drivers. Out of these 
studies have come publications which 
have embodied courses for the study of 
safety in the schools of the country from 
primary to high schools. A complete 
analysis of the safety and health factors 
of the summer camps of the country has 
been published and a study of home ac- 
cidents, second only to automobiles in 
numbers, is shortly to be issued.” 

Before closing Mr. Hanly told about 
the 10,000 mile automobile tour of the 
country this summer by Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, Bureau supervisor of child safety 
activities, saying that he had addressed 
more than 19,000 teachers and school su- 
perintendents of sixteen states who were 
attending college summer sessions. He 
touched on the good work being done by 
John J. Hall, Bureau director of street 
and highway safety, in co-operating with 
state governors and motor vehicle com- 
missioners of more than twenty states 
for the promotion of Save-A-Life cam- 
paigns. Finally he told about the assist- 
ance given by the Bureau’s traffic engi- 
neer, Maxwell Halsey, to various boards, 
committees and technical societies, in 
their problems on street and highway 
safety and how the industrial engineer, 
Wesley M. Graff, is constantly in touch 
with technical bodies, all to the end that 
the nation’s accident toll of 100,000 fa- 
talities annually be reduced. 








Penn Mutual Plan 
(Continued from Page 19) 


he is a member of ‘The Rainbow Club,’ ” 
and when that ruling was made I had 
visions of the elimination of direct mail 
from the Penn Mutual. The same let- 
ters which we had always used were be- 
ing offered in the new direct mail kit— 
nothing new, nothing new at all—and 
here we were charging the agents one 
dollar to join a club which was offering 
them the same letters they had had in 
the past. 

With my fingers crossed I ordered five 
hundred of the direct mail kits, because 
I was dubious as to that many agents 
joining the club. 

Following this small sized conference, 
or committee meeting, in January of this 


year, conferences of general agents and 
supervisors were held in four of the key 
cities in the United States. Much new 
material and many new ideas were pre- 
sented. By this time we had another 
little folder, called “Your Silent Partner,” 
which was for the use of the general 
agents and explained the purpose of the 
club. When the general agents went 
back to their territories, after these re- 
gional conferences, orders began to pour 
in for “Rainbow Ends,” accompanied by 
checks. We keep no charge accounts in 
the direct mail department, and checks 
must be received with orders. 


2,000 Members 


Before the meeting of the Middle 
Western group had ended, orders from 
the East had exhausted our supply of 
500, and it was necessary to reorder. We 
have over 2,000 members of the “Rain- 
bow Club,” all of whom have paid their 
one dollar subscription fee and have re- 
ceived the kit, “Rainbow Ends.” 

In the past direct mail had been go- 
ing over in some agencies and not in 
others, so we asked each general agent 
to appoint a Rainbow Co-operator in his 
agency, who would be the point of con- 
tact between the Direct Mail Department 
and the agency. In many cases it is one 
of the girls in the office, in some cases 
a supervisor, in others an agent. 

As the club progressed the Direct Mail 
Department became known as the “Rain- 
bow Club Headquarters.” 

Little three-by-five. cards were made 
up as a man’s agreement was signed and 
as his list was received, the date was 
placed upon it, for I knew that in a short 
time some of them would stop sending 
in their lists. The Rainbow Co-opera- 
tors are great helps, for they are right 
in the agency and can keep Direct Mail 
before the men at all times. When a 
man becomes delinquent in his lists for 
three weeks, his card is given to me and 
I write him a letter. We now have an 
appeal to the man’s pride, for he signed 
an agreement to use and follow up Di- 
rect Mail regularly. 

Idea Kept Before Agents 


Many of the Rainbow Co-operators get 





Discuss Agency Code 


(Continued from Page 46) 


is approached by trying to base the com- 
pensation of agents on the class of du- 
ties which the agent performs and on his 
equipment for performing, regardless of 
his class designation. 

“In making an examination of the fac- 
tors included in the cost of maintaining 
agents and the company offices necessary 
to transact a country-wide surety busi- 
ness, fidelity lines should be excluded. 
Fidelity business, unlike practically all 
surety lines, is susceptible to develop- 
ment by salesmanship. Fidelity lines re- 
quire a pure sales cost which would not 
be justified for surety lines. 

“To properly handle surety lines a 
field supervision cost is required which 
would not be justified in handling fidelity 
lines. The sales cost factor, now includ- 
ed in the cost of handling surety lines, 
operates to determine which company 
secures the business, but does not mate- 
rially affect the total surety volume. 

“If the sales cost on surety lines were 
entirely eliminated, the volume would 
probably be unaffected. By reducing or 
entirely eliminating the pure sales cost 
factor in handling surety lines and in- 
creasing the cost of local supervision to 
the extent of such saving, the surety loss 
ratio would probably be materially re- 
duced and the transaction of the highly 
technical business of corporate ‘surety- 
ship would undoubtedly be facilitated; 
and by careful field supervision the cost 
of suretyship could be reduced. Any ac- 
tivity in curtailment has as its ultimate 
aim the reduction of cost to the con- 
sumer.” 


cies take care of the reports, the “Ry! 

































out a little weekly bulletin of their oy 
Most of the agencies have a reg, 
weekly bulletin, which they publish, aj 
direct mail is given space in these bull 
tins. Agency meetings are held at inte, 
vals to discuss direct mail, and the 
Stewart Anderson has been very libe 
with his space in the company’s publig, 


il 
tion, the News Letter, so that dir Thi 
mail is kept before the agents. Thit 


The Rainbow Co-operators in the ager, 


low Thru” reports are given to the 
operators and once a month reports a 
made and the co-operator sends them ty 
the home office. In other words, we 
not attempting at the home office to « 
tablish any elaborate system to check the 
results. That is handled in the agencie 
and where we have a good, live CO-p. 
erator we will get the reports and 
some agencies reports are not com 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MA\. 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, xf SPE 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRES5 ( 

AUGUST 24, 1912, Tell: 
Of The Eastern Underwriter, published w 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1S 19L F 
State of New York : j 
County of New York { °*' 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for} : 
State and county aforesaid, personally pow Cer 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly swoon ager 
according to law, deposes and says that hej 1 
the business manager of The Eastern Under oo 
writer and that the following is, to the betdM™™ the | 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement ¢ y 
the ownership, management (and if a daily gee canti 
per, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid 9 spe 
lication for the date shown in the above ca eer 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, WWM ehe d 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regy ‘ 
lations, printed on the reverse of this fon Yest 





to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of tt 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busin 
Publisher, The E 

ublisher, e Eastern Underwriter Compa 
a age Street, New York, N. Y. “ 

itor, Clarence Axman, 229 st 12th § 
New York, NY. West 12th Stretj 

Managing Editor, 
tague, Brooklyn, N. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the oe«ner is: (If owned by a com 
ration, its name and address must be stat 
and also immediately thereunder the names 4 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
per cent. or more of total amount of sto 
If not owned by a corporation, the names 4 
addresses of the individual owners must 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or oi 
unincorporated concern, its name and addr 
as well as those of each individual mem) 
must be given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 110 Fult 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Axman, 229 West 12th Street, \ 
York, N. Y. 

_W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Pla 
field, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagtt 
and other security holders owning or holding 
per cent. or more of total amount of boss 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, f 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 4 
security holders, if any, contain not only 
list of stockholders and security holders as! 
appear upon the books of the company! 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secut 
holder appears upon the books of the comp 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relati 
the name of the person or corporation 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; ® 
that the said two paragraphs contain statemt) 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be 
as to the circumstances and conditions 0” 
which stockholders and security holders 
do not appear upon the books of the comp 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 4° 
pacity other than that of a bona fide ow 
and this affiant has no reason to believe ™ 
any person, association, or corporation, has . 
interest direct or indirect in the said s® 
gg or other securities than as so stat 

im. 

_ 5. That the average number of copies of ti 
issue of this publication sold or distridlt 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid § 
scribers during the six months preceding ® 
date shown above is. (This information 8 
quired from daily publications only.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Compatli 
W. L. Hadley, Business Mam 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this? 
day of September, 1931. 

(Seal) Thoinas Stat 

Notary Public, Queens County. 

Queens County Clerk’s No. 1733. 

Queens County Register’s No. 1759. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 

Clerk’s No. 268, Register’s No. 25272. 


Commission expires March 30, 1932, 
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